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I  |\7IIb  Too  bad  it  toe 


IWIIb  Too  bad  it  took  a  newsprint 
shortage  to  be  reminded  of  what  we 
already  know.  That  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  our  daily  products  (yours 
and  ours)  Is  Important  gg. 
to  someone.  A  lot 
of  someones. 
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Gannett 


IS 

YOUR 

WEEKLY 

WEAKLY? 

If  that  pun  made  you  wince  in  more  ways  than  one,  perhaps  it’s 
because  it  comes  a  little  close  to  home. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  underestimating  the  reading  public. 
Today’s  readers  are  more  educated,  more  sophisticated  than  you 
may  think.  They  want  more  from  you  than  the  homey,  but  space¬ 
eating  locals  that  please  their  parents. 

You  can  satisfy  the  old  guard  and  the  young  Turks  by  adding 
variety  to  your  news  columns  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 
Copley  News  Service,  largest  supplemental  news  service  in  the 
nation,  has  put  together  a  package  of  features  and  timeless  (but 
informative)  articles  specifically  for  weeklies. 

It  costs  nothing  to  take  a  look  (it’s  beautiful  camera/scanner- 
ready  copy)  and  it  might  be  just  what  is  needed  to  make  your 
weekly  a  complete  newspaper. 

Write,  wire  or  call  collect.  P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diefio,  California  92112.  Cable: 
COPNEWS  San  Diego  I  Phone  714-299-7000  -  Telex  695041. 
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Suddenly  your 
1130  sparkles 


Your  11 30  computer  can  do  more  for  you. 
Lots  more 

Make  it  work  harder  By  using  SunCom  s 
remarkable  new  text-editing  and  type¬ 
setting  systems,  software  and  hardware 
that  make  maximum  use  of  the  11 30 

Modular  turnkey  software  provides 
text  editing  and  correction,  hyphenation 
and  justification,  display  and  classified 
ad  applications. 

Our  systems  also  feature  input  compati¬ 
bility  with  TCP.  PCMP  and  FDP 

Simultaneous  Input/output. 

And  on-line  video  display  terminals. 
OCR.  wire  service,  proofprinters.  photo¬ 
typesetters  (yours  or  ours). 

We  II  design  a  system  specifically  for 
you  Install  It  And  back  it  with  all  the 
support  you  want,  when  you  want  it. 

From  the  most  skilled  systems  analysts, 
engineers  and  programmers  in  the 
business.  The  advantage  of  single 
vendor  responsibility. 

Your  1130  will  do  more  for  you. 

With  help  from  SunCom 


SunCom 

Systems 


Division  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp 

575  Underhill  Boulevard 
Syosset.  New  York  11791 
(516) 921-4300 
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AD'BUnDBR 

...the  KEY  to  PROFESSIONAL 
SALES  AND  SERVICE! 


A  basic  strength  of  AD-BUILDER  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  concept  of 
presentation  selling  where  the  salesman 
who  makes  calls,  with  ideas  and  layouts,  is 
the  one  who  gets  the  selling  job  done. 

AD-BUILDER  IS  LOADED  with  LAY- 
-OUTS,  plus  promotion  ideas,  plus  selling 
suggestions  ...  to  make  the  advance 
preparation  for  the  sales  call  easy  and 
effective. 


PROFESSIONAL  ACCOUNT  SERVICE 


These  same  ideas  and  layout  suggestions  are 
a  terrific  time-saver  for  doing  the  layout 
after  the  ad  has  been  sold.  Designed  by 
retail-experienced  "pro's,"  these  sug¬ 
gestions  bring  to  the  ad  the  attention  and 
readership  necessary  to  get  the  sales 
message  read,  and  the  potential  customer 
motivated. 


WANT  TO  HEAR  MORE? 

WRITE  OR  CALL... 


AD-BUILDER  DIVISION 


-AD  SERVICES 

ADDRESS  . . .  P.  O.  BOX  806 
PEORIA,  ILL.  61601 
PHONE  . . .  309/692-1530 


MARCH 

10-12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Western  Division.  Sheraton-Fort 
Worth  Hotel.  Fort  Worth.  Tex. 

10-13 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Money,  Morality  and  Politics,  U.  of 
Texas. 

10-17 — Black  Press  Week 

14-15 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Newspaper  Institute,  Ramada  Inn, 
East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

14-16 — North  and  East  Texas  Press  Association  Meeting,  Nacogdoches,  Tex. 

14-16 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  "A  Hard  Look 
at  Press  Ethics!",  Sheraton  Harrisburg  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

14-16 — New  York  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Convention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

17- 29 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.C. 

18- 22 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami.  Fla. 

21- 23 — Maryland-Delaware-DC  Press  Association  Advertising  Short  Course, 
Donaldson  Brown  Center,  Port  Deposit.  Md. 

22- 23 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Convention,  Atkinson  Hotel,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

22-23 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Southwest  Region  meeting,  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

22-24 — Texas  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  meeting.  Holiday  Inn, 
Kerrville,  Tex. 

22-27 — American  Cancer  Society  Science  Writers'  Seminar,  Ponce  de 
Leon  Lodge,  St.  Augustine  Fla. 

27- 29 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Management  Seminar,  Holiday 
Inn  South.  Joliet,  III. 

28- 30 — PNPA — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Adver¬ 
tising  Conference.  Host  Inn  Harrisburg,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

28- 30 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs  Conference, 
L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Alabama  Women's  Press  Association,  All  American  Inn,  Auburn, 
Ala. 

29-30 — Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  North  Central  Region  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn  Central,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

29- 31 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Northeast  Region  Meeting,  Shera- 
ton-Copley  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

30 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Issue. 

30- 31 — Women  in  Communications.  Inc.  Great  Lakes  Region  Meeting,  U.of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

31- April  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Land  Use, 
U.  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

31-April  12 — API  Women's  Page  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  University 
N.Y.C. 


APRIL 

1- 5 — KNIT  Seminar.  Effective  Newspaper  Promotion  Management,  Miami, 
Fla. 

2- 5 — The  Washington  Journalism  Center  seminar  on  "The  Urban  Crisis: 
Growth,  Zoning  and  Land  Use."  Washington,  D.  C. 

3- 5 — Color  Seminar  for  Pressmen,  Graphic  Ar's  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester,  NY. 

3- 6 — Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting,  Americana  Hotel. 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla. 

4- 6 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association  Spring  Conference,  Hilton 
Hotel,  Tallahassee,  FI. 

7-9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Conference, 
Sheraton-East,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

7-11 — PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Reporters  Training  Seminar 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-19 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention.  Regency  Hyatt 
House.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

18-20 — Gulf  Coast  Press  Association  Meeting,  Conroe,  Tex. 

20- 23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  spring  meeting,  Hilton 
Inn,  Annapolis.  Md. 

21- 25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 
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In  The  Twin  Ports  of  Duluth  and  Superior 
We’re  Helping  Build  a  Larger  Inland  Seaport 

Already  ranking  second  in  tonnage  among  Ports  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
Twin  Ports  serve  as  this  region's  center  for  commerce,  education, 
culture,  and  recreation. 

The  Duluth  Herald  and  News  Tribune  is  the  dominant  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  for  the  500,000  people  in  the  market.  Our  own  confidence  in  the 
expanding  port  and  economy  is  indicated  by  our  $1.5  million  investment  in 
equipment  and  building  modernization  last  year. 

Shipping  has  put  some  $225  million  into  the  region’s  expanding  economy. 

This  viability  is  manifest  in  the  self-confidence  of  our  business  community 
which  helped  these  RPI  newspapers  achieve  a  9.2%  gain  in  1973 
advertising  linage. 

For  more  details  about  the  future  of  Duluth/Superior,  write  for  OUTLOOK 
'74  —  Our  biggest  and  most  successful  annual  supplement. 


Bidder  lublicatums.lni:. 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota  San  Jose,  California  Wichita,  Kansas  Long  Beach,  California 

Pioneer  Press  &  Dispatch  Mercury  &  News  Eagle  &  Beacon  Independent,  Press-Telegram 

Duluth,  Minnesota  Gary,  Indiana  Pasadena,  California 

News  Tribune  &  Herald  Post  Tribune  Star-News 

Aberdeen,  South  Dakota  Boulder,  Colorado  Niles,  Michigan  New  York,  New  York 

American  News  Daily  Camera  Star  Journal  of  Commerce 

Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota  Seattle,  Washington  Walla  Walla,  Washington 

Herald  Times '  Union-Bulletin 

(Subsidiary  of  Seattle  Times  Company) 

*RPI  ownership  interest  65%  of  non-voting  stock,  49.5%  of  voting  stock  in  Seattle  Times  Company. 


Promote 
newspaper 
color  in 
Editor  & 
Publisher’s 
18th  ANNUAL 
COLOR  ISSUE 

Deadline  for  space  reservations,  March  15; 
Deadline  for  copy,  March  21. 

For  18  years 

advertisers  and  agencies 

have  looked  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

as  their  primary 

source  of  information  and  data 

on  newspaper  color 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

NOW,  THE  CASE  OF  THE  TANGLED  TAPE— It  was  a 
Friday  in  February  in  Omaha  and  some  newspaperpersons 
were  gathered  around  for  an  informal  interview  with  Vice 
President  Gerald  Ford.  David  Beeder  of  the  World-Herald, 
covering  the  political  side  of  the  visit,  was  taking  notes  as  well 
as  taping  the  discussion.  Someone  suggested  he  pull  his  chair 
closer,  and  Dave  promptly  put  his  hand  under  the  chair  and 
pulled,  slashing  a  finger  on  a  hidden  nail.  The  first  half  of  the 
interview,  the  reporter  was  busy  trying  to  stop  the  bleeding 
and  wiping  blood  from  his  notebook. 

Later,  Dave  pushed  the  reverse  button,  looking  for  the  part 
where  Ford  talked  about  his  football  days  to  use  as  a  sports 
page  side-bar.  Back  and  forth  the  tape  went  as  reporter 
searched.  Suddenly,  the  machine  stopped.  Dave  opened  it  up, 
and  there  was  tape  tangled  like  spaghetti.  An  electronics  ex¬ 
pert  promised  to  drop  by  in  the  morning.  Visions  of  tape  gaps 
danced  before  the  reporter’s  eyes  during  a  somewhat  sleepless 
night  (part  of  the  interview  had  been  on  the  Washington  tapes). 
Came  the  dawn,  and  the  expert  eventually  untangled  the  tape. 
The  story,  as  told  to  readers  by  Louis  Gerdes,  executive  editor 
in  his  behind-the-scenes-column,  ends  happily.  There  were  no 
erasures  or  gaps. 

«  »  « 

SOME  OF  THE  BEST  NEWSPAPERING  ADVICE  Texas 
editor/puhlisher  Fred  Hartman  ever  got  came  from  humorist 
Will  Rogers.  So  the  editor  of  the  Baytown  Sun  and  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.,  board  told  journalism  alumni 
at  Baylor  University.  Hartman  was  a  student  at  the  university 
hack  in  the  20s  the  day  Rogers  came  to  speak.  The  student- 
reporter  crashed  into  the  dressing  room  and  found  Rogers 
writing  his  syndicated  column.  “You  won’t  bother  me,”  Rogers 
observed  as  he  looked  at  the  visitor.  “I  don’t  think  when  I’m 
writing  anyway.” 

Hartman  credited  Rogers  with  supplying  the  humor  in  his 
student  life  but  said  a  window  peeking  incident  provided  the 
culture:  “One  night  I  peeked  through  an  open  window  in  the 
old  gymnasium-chapel  and  heard  Galli-Curci  sing  seven  differ¬ 
ent  arias  in  seven  languages,  all  in  succession.” 

«  *  * 

THE  ULTIMATE  BULLETIN  IN  SHORTAGE  NEWS— The 
bulletin  board  of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal  bore  this  mes¬ 
sage  recently:  “Because  of  a  shortage  of  parts  due  to  the 
current  energy  crisis,  our  usual  supply  of  alphabetic  letters 
will  be  cut  10  per  cent  .  .  .  We  realize  this  will  be  an  incon¬ 
venience  to  Journal  writers,  as  well  as  to  readers,  but  we  will 
all  have  to  make  the  most  of  a  bad  situation  ...  we  can  expect 
a  particular  scarcity  of  vowel  letters  and  the  Capitals  G,  T, 
and  W.  Although  our  dealers  have  promised  to  give  us  a 
normal  allocation  of  a’s  and  u’s,  ...  we  will  have  to  get  along 
with  fewer  e’s,  i’s  and  o’s  .  .  .  the  suggestion  is  offered  here 
that  we  try  to  use  as  many  consonants  as  possible  and  avoid 
words  with  scarce  vowels.  Until  further  notice,  do  not  use 
words  such  as  ‘eerie.’ 

“For  the  duration  of  the  crisis,  it  will  be  permissible  to  omit 
scarce  vowels  whenever  words  will  not  be  rendered  unreadable. 
For  instance,  one  may  say  ‘Prsdnt  Nxn.’  The  vice  prsdnt  will 
be  referred  to  as  Frd.  Thnk  y  fr  yr  cprtn.” 

«  *  * 

“ODDS  AND  EVENS,  a  game  I  learned  as  soon  as  I  could 
count,  has  suddenly  become  a  major  preoccupation  on  Long 
Island,”  wrote  Jack  Altshul  in  his  Newsday  column.  Used  to 
be  that  Jack  could  never  remember  his  license  plate  number; 
now  he  keeps  reminding  his  wife  that  the  last  digit  is  9  “and 
that  makes  us  odd.”  These  days  the  first  thing  Mrs.  Altshul 
asks  her  husband  in  the  morning  is  not  how  he  would  like  his 
eggs,  but  what  day  it  is.  For  a  “Monday”  or  “Thursday”  type 
answer  she  will  say,  “No.  The  date.  Is  it  odd  or  even?”  A 
i  whole  new  era  of  odds-and-evens  could  be  in  the  offing,  adds 
Jack.  His  son  called  from  Las  Vegas  and  said  that  one  of  the 
guys  at  school  is  paying  his  tuition  by  playing  even  numbers 
at  roulette  on  even  days;  odd  numbers  on  odd  days  and  that 
he  himself  is  using  the  same  system  with  girls.  “I  date  odd 
numbers  one  day,  even  numbers  for  relaxation,  the  next.” 
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WHY 

does  HUNTSVILLE 
rank  so  high  on  most 

major  media  lists? 

Huntsville,  Alabama  —  bigger  —  richer  —  more  influential  —  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  it  appears  in  national  rankings,  is  recognized  as  a  must  by 
’most  every  advertiser  and  agency  in  the  U.  S. 

Though  relatively  small  in  area,  Huntsville  has  the  highest  E.B.I.  per 
family  in  the  entire  state  of  Alabama— and  ranks  higher  than  40  states  in 
the  Union!  As  a  Retail  Center  the  M.C.A.  accounts  for  over  $635,927,000 
In  Retail  Sales  and  is  growing  at  a  far-faster  rate  than  most  other  growth 
markets. 

No  wonder  all  major  oil  companies,  every  auto  manufacturer,  all  leading 
liquor  advertisers,  insurance,  travel  and  tobacco  advertisers  pick  Hunts¬ 
ville  and  the  Huntsville  TIMES. 

Shouldn’t  you,  too,  be  in  . . . 

"HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 

a  must  on  every  major  media /advertising  list 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &L  Publisher 

»THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Kobert  U.  Brown 
Publisher  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press.  Inc. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  Dec.  31.  1973 — 25,261 
Renewal  rate — 77.13% 


Who  is  to  be  heard? 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


We  are  witnessing  an  unusual  phenomenon  in  the  United  States — 
the  denial  of  people’s  rights  to  speak  or  write  by  pressure  groups 
who  either  dislike  the  author  or  speaker,  or  their  views. 

Voltaire  must  be  turning  over  in  his  grave. 

The  latest  example  is  the  threat  of  a  boycott  by  police  groups 
against  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  Neios  because  it  is  permit¬ 
ting  a  convicted  criminal  to  write  a  column  about  the  problems  of 
crime  and  corruption  from  “inside  the  walls.’’  He  is  serving  a  life 
term  for  the  slaying  of  a  Delaware  state  trooper. 

.\  retired  state  jioliceman  now  a  state  senator  has  said  he  plans  to 
introduce  legislation  to  make  such  a  column  illegal.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  it  would  be  unconstitutional  but  when  emotions  run  high  that 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter. 

Previous  episodes  involve  the  succe.ssful  efforts  of  minority  groups 
at  various  colleges  and  universities  to  prevent  speakers  from  uttering 
unpopular  (and  perhaps  unsubstantiated)  opinions  about  variations 
in  intelligent  levels  of  ethnic  groups. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  idea  that  truth  will  prevail  in  the 
market  place  of  ideas  no  matter  how  loud  or  ridiculous  the  babble? 
.\re  we  approaching  the  time  when  unpopidar  people  and  unpopular 
ideas  cannot  be  heard  because  they  may  be  unpalatable  to  some?  Or 
have  we  already  arrived  there? 

Kidnappings  and  extortion 

Clarence  M.  Kelley,  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
told  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  this  week  that  in  his  opinion 
the  kidnapping  of  Patricia  Hearst  is  not  the  beginning  of  a  wave  of 
political  kidnapping.  He  ho|}Cd  the  qiuckly-solved  case  of  Reg  Murphy 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  other  cases. 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 
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Schmitt,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 
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ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager;  Albert  E. 
Weis. 
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General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone 
415-526-8280.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 


The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  Kelley’s  mouth  than  Ben  Maiden- 
burg,  publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  was  receiving  threats 
of  kidnapping  and  demands  for  ransom,  .\gain,  a  quick  arrest  was 
made  but  it  raises  the  question  about  the  “deterrent’’  Kelley  men¬ 
tioned.  Newspaper  editors  and  publishers  seem  to  l>e  target  “A”  this 
season  and  it  is  doubtful  that  unstable  minds,  or  those  believing  in  a 
“mission,”  will  be  deterred  from  similar  acts. 

Kelley,  after  his  ho|)eful  comment,  added  that  it  would  be  prudent 
for  newsmen  to  exercise  due  care  in  fulfdling  their  assignments 
wherever  or  whatever  they  might  be.  We  woidd  amplify  that  to  in¬ 
clude  newspaper  executives  and  members  of  their  families. 

The  introduction  of  alien  guerrilla  methods  to  our  society  is  to  be 
deplored  and  condemned.  We  hope  the  perpetrators  in  all  these 
cases  will  be  caught  and  convicted  but  in  the  meantime  newspaper 
people  shoidd  take  every  step  to  guard  against  being  the  next  victim. 

End  of  second-class  mail 

A  proposal  by  the  Litigation  Division,  a  staff  arm  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  to  eliminate  the  second  class  mail  classification 
and  impose  a  system  that  would  categorize  mail  by  its  shape  rather 
than  its  content  with  astronomical  increases  in  mail  charges  should 
be  enough  to  convince  Clong.  - ,  that  it  must  exert  some  control  over 
the  postal  system. 
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RETRIEVAL  SYSTEM 

Those  computer  and  microfilm  companies 
which  seek  to  serve  newspapers  might  well 
consider  how  their  various  existing  prod¬ 
ucts  could  be  “teamed”  together  to  provide 
better  newspaper  libraries. 

The  concept  would  be  to  eliminate  the 
cutting  and  filing  of  clippings,  and  thus  the 
necessity  for  a  multitude  of  filing  cabinets 
and  the  space  these  occupy.  Further,  the 
goal  would  be  to  give  library  employes,  re- 
portcrs  or  editors  something  quicker  and 
better  to  work  with  than  tattered — or  lost — 
clippings. 

What  seems  within  the  reach  of  present 
technology  is  to  make  each  issue  of  the 
paper  itself  the  “clipping,”  and  to  retrieve 
this  clipping  by  making  a  photoprint  of 
the  microfilm  on  which  the  page  is  recorded. 

If  a  re])orter  merely  wished  to  glance  at 
the  item  on  a  microfilm  reader,  a  photo¬ 
print  would  not  be  necessary,  but  if  a  num¬ 
ber  of  items  were  needed  these  could  be 
printed  out  as  rapidly  as  a  Xerox  or  other 
duplicator  works. 

To  begin  with,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
how  a  clipping,  or  a  whole  page,  is  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  screen  of  a  microfilm  reader, 
and  we  know  this  same  image  can  be 
(piickly  reproduced  on  a  carry-away  piece 
of  paper.  W'e  also  know  that  microfilm  reels 
of  newspapers  can  be  automatically  “spun” 
to  a  particular  date  and  page. 

In  the  above,  we  have  the  basis  of  an  in¬ 
formation  retrieval  system  by  which  large 
newspapers — indeed  many  other  kinds  of 
organizations — can  make  obsolete  the  use 
of  clippings,  substituting  instead  a  Xerox¬ 
like  reproduction  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
the  page  on  which  the  wanted  newspaper 
(or  magazine)  item  appears. 

W'hat  is  needed,  then,  is  a  kind  of  “tele- 
l)hone  number”  that  can  be  put  on  library 
index  cards  and  “dialed”  to  instantaneously 
summon  up  the  proper  microfilmed  news¬ 
paper  page,  at  various  in-plant  newspaper 
locations,  and  provide  almost  instantaneous 
viewing  of  the  wanted  item.  Such  “phone 
numbers”  now  can  electronically  bring  back 
typed-out  items,  but  what  we  need — for 
newspaper  libraries — is  something  that 
summons  hack  photo  images— easy-to-scan 
“clippings” — not  word  print-outs,  which 
could  deluge  reporters  or  others  with 
largely  useless  waste  paper.  Ideally,  the  li- 
brarv  could  give  a  reporter  the  “telephone 
numbers”  of  the  wanted  clippings,  upon 
which  he  or  she  can  then  dial  up  the  image, 
and  press  a  button  if  a  print  is  needed  to 
work  with. 

Obviously,  such  a  total  library  system — 
none  is  now  apparently  in  development — 
should  be  made  up  from  presently  available 
components  for  the  most  part  or  cost  could 
outweigh  advantages.  But  the  advantages 
could  be  enormous — clerks  who  now  spend 
their  time  clipping,  cutting,  stuffing,  and  re¬ 
stuffing  subject  envelopes  could  instead  be¬ 
come  skilled  indexers  and  researchers,  and 
editors  and  reporters  would  have  sharper 
tools. 

Walter  S.  J.  Swanson 

(Swanson  is  director  of  special  projects 
for  Copley  Newspapers.) 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  March 


‘NEWSPAPER  MAN’ 

If  you  want  a  receipt  for  that  magical 
mystery. 

Known  to  the  world  as  the  “newspaper 
man.” 

Take  all  of  the  knowledge  condensed 
into  history 

And  cram  it  all  into  one  skull  if  you  can. 

The  wit  of  a  Printer — the  wisdom  of 
Solomon, 

The  humor  of  Twain  or  the  Hawkeye 
fiend 

In  quantum  sufficient  to  dash  off  a 
column  on 

Any  known  theme  for  relief  of  the  spleen. 

The  genius  of  Junius  for  virtuperation. 

The  push  of  De  Lesseps  in  carving  up 
land, 

A  demonish  deftness  at  alliteration; 

The  smile  of  a  Chinese  so  child-like  and 
bland. 

The  grace  of  Boccaccio  as  displayed  in 
“Decameron,” 

Love  of  Cervantes  for  Quixotic  fun; 

Science  of  Darwin,  the  soul  of  an  Emer¬ 
son  ; 

Courage  of  Jackson  at  bloody  Bull  Run. 

The  brilliance  of  Burke  and  poverty  of 
Chatterton, 

The  pen  of  a  Perkins  for  spinning  a 
yarn; 

The  purpose  of  Grant  and  the  truth  of 
a  Washington; 

Wild  imagination  of  De  Quincy  or  Verne. 

The  eye  of  a  Turner  for  colors  artistical; 

Ear  of  Beethoven  and  the  voice  of  a  Hun; 

Hand  of  a  Heller  for  tricks  that  are 
mystical. 

And  knack  of  a  Saxe  at  concocting  a 
pun. 

The  brain  of  a  Bacon,  the  logic  of 
Spencer; 

Critical  acumen  of  Poe  or  of  White; 

Shrewdness  of  Gould  than  which  nothing 
is  denser; 

Law  of  a  Blackstone — the  love  of  a 
knight. 

The  bias  of  Bulwer  for  things  metaphysi¬ 
cal  ; 

Skeptical  bent  of  a  Paine  or  Voltaire; 

Liking  of  Anstey  for  themes  extra 
whimsical; 

Tender  humanity  of  the  Poet  of  Ayr, 

The  will  of  Napoleon — the  force  of  his 
legions; 

Powers  detective  of  Monsiour  Lecocq; 

Subtlety  of  Satan  in  his  sulphurous 
regions. 

And — a  cheek  that  is  harder  than 
adamant  rock. 

Take  these  elements  all  that’s  available. 

.Arrange  them  according  to  the  very  best 
plan. 

Condense  in  a  form  that’s  the  most  un¬ 
assailable. 

And  the  residuum  is  a  “newspaper  man.” 

Recently  I  came  into  possession  of  my 
grandfather’s  scrapbook,  which  he  collected 
and  assembled  about  the  year  1876.  In  it 
was  the  clipping  about  “The  Newspaper 
Man.” 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 

(Shoemaker  is  a  retired  newspaper 
librarian  living;  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.) 

9,  1974 


CORRECTION 

Reference  to  ANPA  in  the  last  sentence 
of  the  story  (E&P  February  23,  1974)  about 
the  Guild  lawsuit  against  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  not  correct. 

ANPA  agrees  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  disagrees  with  the  Guild  con¬ 
tention  that  a  joint  arrangement  entered 
into  without  prior  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  illegal. 

Whether  or  not  a  joint  arrangement  is 
legal  would  depend  upon  the  facts  in  each 
individual  case.  The  interim  regulations 
quite  properly  state  that  “these  regulations 
provide  a  method  for  newspapers  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  a  limited  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  if  they  desire  to  do  so.” 

In  our  comments  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  February  14,  1972,  we  agreed  with 
the  earlier  Department  of  Justice  proposals 
which  recognized  that  two  newspapers,  like 
any  two  other  private  enterprises,  are  not 
barred  from  electing  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  risks  incident  to  the  prohibitions  of 
the  antitrust  laws  as  an  alternative  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  benefits  of  the  antitrust  exemp¬ 
tion  of  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  by 
prior  written  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral. 

Stanford  Smith 
(Smith  is  president  of  .American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association.) 


Short  Takes 

The  victim  had  been  stabbed  by  co¬ 
workers  worried  about  her  unusual 
lateness  to  work. — Ft.  Wayne  \eive- 
Sentinel. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

GM  announced  the  assembly  lines,  pro¬ 
ducing  full-size  and  intermediate  cars  at 
16  plants  would  shout  for  one  week. — 
Washington  Post. 

*  *  * 

Arguments  for  and  against  capital  pun¬ 
ishment  in  the  classroom  were  heard  with 
supporters  saying  it’s  needed. — Greensboro 
Record. 

*  *  ♦ 

They  know  that  mass  plantings  of 
hedges,  trees,  musical  instruments, 
shrubs,  grass  and  vines  can  reduce  the 
noise  of  heavy  traffic  by  as  much  as  60.% — 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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A  word  4he  wise 
•••  media-wise* 

All  business  is  local,  as  they  say  But  to  get  your 
share,  you  have  to  pinpoint  the  exact  locale. 

When  it  comes  to  national  advertising.  New 
York  City  is  your  prime  market.  Over  60  per  cent  of  all 
national  billings  originate  here.  And  the  publication 
that’s  read  more  than  any  other  by  New  York  advertising 
men —both  agency  and  client— is  The  New  York  Times. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  media  advertisers  invest 
more  promotion  dollars  in  The  Times  than  in  any  other 
advertising  vehicle  of  any  kind. 


She  JfeUf  JIark 


March  9.  1974 


EsP 

Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


Publishers  to  testify  at  newsprint  inquiry 


Spokesmen  for  large  and  small  newspa¬ 
pers  and  for  the  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute  will  tell  a  Congressional  Committee 
on  March  11,  what  the  newsprint  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  and,  perhaps,  offer 
suggestions  as  to  what  Congress  can  do 
about  it. 

The  hearing  is  not  an  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  industry  but  rather  an  in- 
(luiry,  general  in  nature,  to  explore  the 
problems  and  obtain  ideas  as  to  what  leg¬ 
islation  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  better 
the  newsprint  situation  for  American 
newspapers. 

The  committee  is  the  Commerce  and 
Finance  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee.  Rep.  John 
E.  Moss,  Democrat  of  California,  is, 
chairman  of  both  the  parent  and  the  sub¬ 
committee  and  will  conduct  the  hearings. 

The  scheduled  witnesses  will  represent 
organizations.  No  individual  publishers  as 


such  are  on  the  witness  list. 

The  first  to  testify,  if  the  schedule  is 
adhered  to,  will  be  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  whose  identity 
was  not  known  to  the  committee  at  mid¬ 
week. 

Scheduled  as  the  second  witness  is 
Stanford  Smith,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association.  Phillip  Thompson, 
publisher  of  the  Maryland  Netvs,  Ellicott 
City,  Maryland,  a  weekly  newspaper,  will 
offer  the  statement  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

He  will  be  supported  by  Theodore  Ser- 
rill,  general  manager  of  the  NN.4. 

Thompson  is  a  former  member  of 
NN.A’s  board  of  directors  and  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  the 
problems  that  besets  all  newspapers. 

According  to  Serrill,  the  situation  is  bad 
for  small  newspapers  that  do  not  have 


contracts  with  the  paper  mills.  Difficulties 
are  often  encountered  in  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  from  paper  merchants  and  anyone 
wanting  to  start  a  new  paper  is  likely  to 
find  it  virtually  impossible  to  get  news¬ 
print. 

John  Darrow,  senior  vicepresident,  is 
the  scheduled  witness  for  the  American 
Paper  Institute.  He  is  expected  to  present 
an  analysis  of  the  current  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation  and  a  forecast  of  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  in  the  next  few  years. 

Newsprint  prices,  as  such,  are  not  a 
scheduled  subject  and  none  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  have  indicated  an  intent  to  bring 
them  up. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  costs  will 
come  into  the  hearing  indirectly.  As  will 
the  subject  of  freight  rates  and  tariffs  on 
imported  newsprint  shipped  by  water. 

The  hearing  will  focus,  however,  mainly 
on  the  supply  situation  and  the  causes  of 
current  newsprint  shortages. 


Post  Office  staff  seeks 
higher  publication  rates 


A  Fully  Distributed  Cost  (FDC)  ap¬ 
proach  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission’s  own  staff,  the 
Litigation  Division,  has  been  submitted  in 
a  pending  classification  case  and  threatens 
to  eliminate  second-class  and  “red  tag” 
classes  with  resulting  addition  and  astro¬ 
nomical  rate  increases.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  learned. 

Under  the  Postal  Reorganization  -Act 
mailers  are  required  to  pay  postage  rates, 
allowing  for  phasing,  sufficient  to  cover 
“the  direct  and  indirect  costs”  attributable 
to  their  class  or  type  of  mail.  Heretofore, 
in  defining  the  amount  of  such  costs  the 
Postal  Service  has  used  a  method  of  cost 
allocation  that  has  the  effect  of  treating 
only  about  half  of  all  costs  as  “attributa¬ 
ble”  (and  thus  assignable  to  classes  and 
subclasses  of  mail).  The  rest  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice’s  costs  are  regarded  as  “institution¬ 
al”  and  not  assignable  to  particular  clas¬ 
ses. 

Indirect  costs 

The  Litigation  Division  has  developed 
and  applied  a  FDC  system  that  attributes 
literally  nearly  every  dollar  of  the  more 
than  $10  billion  in  annual  postal  costs  to 
the  various  classes  and  subclasses  of  mail. 

For  second  class  as  a  whole  the  Postal 
Service  attributed  $345  million  in  1972. 
Using  its  FDC  methodology.  The  Litiga¬ 
tion  Division  would  have  allocated  $890 
million,  or  an  additional  $545  million.  The 
staff  takes  the  position  that  its  much 
larger  figure  ($890)  represents  the  “di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  costs”  which  the  mailer 


class  must  pay. 

The  staff  has  also  evolved  a  tentative 
“shape-leased”  classification  system  that 
would  replace  that  which  now  exists.  All 
mail  would  be  categorized  depending  sole¬ 
ly  on  its  physical  dimensions  rather  than 
its  content.  This  would  end  the  present 
Second  Class  as  a  distinct  mail  category 
concerned  with  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion.  Publications  would 
be  divided  arbitrarily  among  new  shape 
classes.  Most  magazines  would  be  treated 
as  fiats,  newspapers  as  SPR’s  unless  the 
size  of  a  given  issue  met  the  parcel  crit¬ 
eria. 

11.30  increase 

In  1972  the  average  cost  of  mailing  a 
single  copy  of  a  daily  newspaper  outside 
the  county  of  publication  was  2.9  cents.  If 
the  Litigation  Division’s  plan  were  in  ef¬ 
fect,  this  expense  could  rise  almost  300% 
to  11.3  cents  per  copy.  Today,  a  copy  of  a 
non-daily  is  mailed  outside  the  county  of 
publication  for  slightly  less  than  two 
cents;  if  the  Litigation  Division  proposal 
is  accepted,  this  per  piece  cost  would  soar 
to  nine  cents — a  jump  of  359%.  For  with- 
in-county  mailings,  from  a  current  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  just  over  half  a  cent  per  copy, 
the  FDC  accountants  would  call  for  an 
increase  of  over  1400%,  to  8.4  cents  per 
piece. 

Various  organizations  representing  sec¬ 
ond-class  mail  users  have  organized  to 
present  evidence  to  combat  this  new  ap¬ 
proach. 


Arkansas  Democrat 
sold  to  Hussmans 

The  Arkansas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock, 
•Ark.  has  been  sold  to  Walter  Hussman 
and  Walter  Hussman  Jr.,  representing  the 
Palmer  Newspapers. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  purchase  of 
all  assets  of  the  -Arkansas  Democrat  Co., 
except  various  stocks  and  bonds  and  the 
Democrat’s  interest  in  KTHV-tv  in  Little 
Rock. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  the  sale  were 
not  disclosed,  and  the  sale  will  not  be 
effective  until  deeds  and  conveyances  of 
interest  are  executed. 

Walter  Hussman  Jr.,  27,  former  report¬ 
er  for  Forbes  magazine  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Camden  (Ark.) 
News  in  the  Palmer  group,  will  assume 
responsibilities  of  directing  the  Democrat. 
C.  S.  Berry  has  been  publisher  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  Hussmans  are  principals  of 
WEHCO  Media,  Inc.  of  Camden,  which 
publishes  the  Palmer  Newspapers. 

• 

Joseph  W.  Knowland 
succeeds  his  father 

Joseph  W.  Knowland,  43,  was  named 
(March  5)  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  to  succeed  his  father 
William  F.  Knowland,  who  took  his  own 
life  February  23. 

Knowland’s  will,  which  was  disclosed 
March  5,  recommended  that  his  son  be 
named  to  succeed  him.  Mrs.  Emelyn  K. 
Jewett,  a  sister  of  Joseph  Knowland,  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  since 
1950,  was  named  president  of  the  Tribune 
Publishing  Co. 
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Publishers  wait  next  move 
on  matters  in  Washington 


Second-class  and  “red  tag”  mail  classifi¬ 
cations  may  be  eliminated  and  higher 
rates  imposed. 

The  Miami  Herald  “right  of  reply”  case 
may  be  troublesome  no  matter  which  way 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  it. 

A  compromise  “News  Source  and  In¬ 
formation  Protection  Act”  is  expected  out 
of  Congressional  committee. 

Newspapers  are  being  discriminated 
against  by  price  controls; 

.4nd  the  gasoline  shortage  is  a  severe 
challenge  to  newspapers. 

The  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association  were  told  this  in  Denver  this 
week. 

Ralph  Roth,  director  of  production  for 
the  Ridder  Newspapers  and  chairman  of 
both  the  Inland  Legislative  Committee 
and  the  .\NP.\  Postal  Committee,  who 
presided  over  the  panel  discussion  com¬ 
mented  that  in  these  matters  “Washington 
may  hurt  the  newspaper  business  substan¬ 
tially  and  help  very  little,  if  at  all,  during 
1974.” 

C.  E.  Rhodes,  vicepresident  of  Panax 
Newspapers  and  vicechairman  of  Inland’s 
legislative  committee,  described  the  Miami 
Herald  “right  of  reply”  case  now  before 
the  Supreme  Court  and  said  “if  the  Court 
decides  with  us,  we’ll  have  problems  con¬ 
vincing  the  public  that  we  have  a  fair 
press.  If  the  Court  decides  against  us 
there  will  be  a  rush  of  states  to  copy  the 
Florida  statute.” 

Rrief  is  filed 

brief  of  amicus  curiae  just  filed  with 
the  court  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association  states:  “If  the  leg¬ 
islature  can  dictate  to  the  press  what  it 
must  print  in  the  public  interest  re¬ 
garding  candidates  for  election,  it  follows 
that  freedom  of  expression  shall  not  long 
be  a  right  retained  by  the  people  but  a 
limited  privilege  exercised  under  the  color 
of  public  interest  by  whomever  acts  with 
the  authority  of  government. . .  . 

“It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
application  of  the  Florida  statute  to  the 
appellant  herein  presents  to  this  court  the 
most  substantial  and  clear-cut  violation  of 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  that  this  court  has  ever  been  called 
upon  to  review.” 

Len  H.  Small,  president  of  Small  News¬ 
papers  and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  gov¬ 
ernment  affairs  committee,  admonished 
newspapers  not  to  use  the  phrase  “shield 
law”  in  referring  to  proposed  legislation 
to  protect  newsmen’s  confidential  sources. 

The  compromise  bill,  now  in  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
expected  to  go  before  the  full  committee 
this  month,  is  titled  “The  News  Source 
and  Information  Protective  Act.” 

Qualified  bill 

He  said  efforts  by  ANPA  and  other 
interested  groups  to  get  legislation  with 
no  loopholes  had  been  unsuccessful  and  he 
believed  that  “this  is  the  best  possible 


bill.”  It  requires  a  newsman  to  testify 
only  at  the  trial  level  and  not  at  the 
grand  jury  or  investigative  level.  It  also 
provides  for  a  newsman’s  appeal  and  a 
fast  way  of  handling  it. 

Small  said  that  if  many  changes  are 
made  in  the  bill  by  the  committee  the 
ANPA  and  other  groups  will  probably 
withdraw'  their  support  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  w'ill  want  to  call  it  back. 

Referring  to  those  editors  who  have 
said  they  do  not  want  a  bill  and  would 
rather  “rely  on  the  First  Amendment,” 
and  the  courts,  he  said  the  problem  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Earl 
Caldwell  case  was  “eight  to  one  against 
us”  and  the  probability  of  a  change  in  the 
court  is  remote.  The  court  in  that  case 
said  the  First  Amendment  does  not  apply. 

On  the  question  of  price  controls,  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  ANP.A,  said  that  more  than  70%  of 
the  economy  has  been  decontrolled  so  that 
the  newspaper  business  is  in  the  minority. 
.ANPA  has  given  documentation  to  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  as  to  why  newspa¬ 
pers  should  not  be  controlled  but  Smith 
said  there  is  no  assurance  action  will  be 
taken  before  the  law'  expires  .April  30. 
The  documentation  has  also  been  given  to 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  which  has 
authority  over  extension  of  those  controls. 

The  longer  the  government  operates  a 
system  of  price  controls  over  newspapers 
the  more  discrimination  there  w'ill  be. 
Smith  said,  citing  different  interpretations 
by  Internal  Revenue  Service  in  cases  in¬ 
volving  basically  the  same  set  of  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  gasoline  shortage  is  “the  most 
severe  challenge  and  potentially  harmful 
problem”  facing  new'spapers,  he  said.  The 
impact  of  the  shortage  has  been  uneven 
with  the  East  Coast  being  the  most  heavi¬ 
ly  hit  but  Smith  said  that  no  newspapers 
expired  on  the  loading  dock  or  at  disribut- 
tion  points  for  w'ant  of  gas.  He  said  this 
was  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  newspaper¬ 
men  rather  than  the  policies'  of  energy 
officials. 

.A  survey  shows  that  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ery  vehicles  travel  30  million  miles  per 
week  in  distribution  requiring  two  and  a 
half  million  gallons  of  gasoline  per  w'eek. 
Smith  said. 

Postal  rates 

On  postal  rates.  Roth  said  second  class 
is  going  higher.  “We’re  fighting  back  but 
unsuccessfully,”  he  said. 

The  new'  postal  rates  that  went  into 
effect  last  weekend  amount  to  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  18%  in  mail  rates.  The  delay 
from  Jan.  5  to  March  2  caused  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
meant  an  estimated  saving  of  $1.4  million 
to  new'spapers  in  that  period. 

Proposals  by  the  staff  of  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  would  end  the  present 
second  class  category  and  “red  tag”  ser¬ 
vice  and  impose  new  per  copy  prices  w'ith 
increases  amounting  to  over  300%. 


Roth  said  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
oversee  the  operation  of  the  postal  service 
and  it  makes  sense  to  get  Congress  back 
in  the  act.  “We  need  the  help  of  Con¬ 
gress,”  he  said. 

Vice  President  Gerald  R.  Ford  told  the 
Inlanders  solving  the  agricultural  and  en¬ 
ergy  problems  this  summer  w'ill  eliminate 
two  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  inflation  of 
1973.  He  said  he  is  optimistic  “that  w'e’re 
over  the  hump  in  both.” 

Ford  was  hopeful  the  .Arab  oil  embargo 
w'ould  end  soon,  but  he  couldn’t  say  w'hen. 
.Although  it  would  take  six  to  eight  weeks 
for  oil  to  get  here  w'hen  the  embargo  is 
lifted  it  would  have  an  effect  on  reserves 
now  being  held  back. 

Congress  must  do  something  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  of  oil  to  meet  the  long- 
haul  energy  crisis,  he  said.  The  bill  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon  W'ill  veto  only  “allocates  a 
shortage,”  in  Ford’s  opinion.  Congress  has 
yet  to  act  on  a  w'hole  range  of  measures 
that  w'ould  increase  the  supply  of  gas, 
coal,  and  nuclear  energy,  he  said. 


Stan-  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  director  of  the 
nanag-  FBI,  told  Inlanders  “I  have  alw'ays  felt 
r0%  of  that  one  of  the  most  important  ways  in 
so  that  which  the  news  media  serve  their  commu- 
inority.  nities  is  by  publishing  crime  news.  Con- 
to  the  spiratorial  crime  and  corruption  cannot 
ew'spa-  long  survive  in  the  glare  of  publicity  and 
Smith  atmosphere  of  public  enlightenment.” 

W'ill  be  Delivering  a  “battle  report  on  organized 
iril  30.  crime,”  Kelley  said  the  “w'ar  not  only  can 

iven  to  t)e  w'on  but  is  being  w'on  .  .  .  but  society 

ich  has  must  help  law'  enforcement  if  the  job  is  to 

jntrols.  bo  done.” 

rates  a  Convictions  resulting  from  FBI  investi- 
spapers  gations  in  the  field  of  organized  crime 
rill  be,  .soared  from  64  in  1964  to  1,114  in  1973,  he 
stations  said. 

ises  in-  urged  new  spapers  to  pass  these  sug- 

circum-  gestions  on  to  their  readers: 

“Don’t  help  finance  gangsters.  .A  weekly 

e  most  $2  bet  with  a  bookmaker  may  seem  insig- 

larmful  nificant,  but  multiply  it  by  perhaps  10 
id.  The  million  others  w'ho  put  down  bets, 
uneven  “Report  what  you  know'  about  criminal 
t  heavi-  activities,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  be  a  w'it- 

spapers  ness.  Without  testimony,  there  can  be  no 
isribut-  prosecution. 

aid  this  “Don’t  deal  w'ith  hoodlums.  .A  number  of 
spaper-  labor  unions  and  businesses  have  hired 
energy  hoodlums  to  negotiate  disputes,  provide 
protection,  solicit  members  and  the  like — 
r  deliv-  much  to  their  sorrow'.  They  soon  found 

lies  per  they  have  an  unwanted  partner,  not  an 

0  and  a  employee. 

r  “Keep  informed  and  stay  alert  to  mat¬ 

ters  affecting  crime  and  law'  enforcement. 
Insist  on  blanket  enforcement  of  the  law's 
by  the  police,  prosecutors  and  judges. 

“Make  certain  you  know'  the  candidates 
lac  out  whom  you  give  your  votes,  even  those 

in  the  relatively  less  important  local  jobs, 
into  1  1  /¥•  j  •  1 

total  in-  We  lawmen  operate  more  effectively 

le  delay  w'hen  w'e  have  the  support  of  your  new's- 
by  the  papers. 

Council  “I’m  sure  you  w'ill  not  permit  your 

1  million  readers  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  apathy 
with  regard  to  the  menace  of  organized 
e  Postal  crime  and  official  corruption.” 
present  In  answer  to  a  question,  Kelley  said  he 
ag”  ser-  doesn’t  think  the  Hearst  case  is  the  begin- 
ces  W'ith  ning  of  a  w'ave  of  political  kidnappings. 

{Continued  on  page  14) 
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IRS  to  return 
subpoenaed 
phone  records 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  surrender  the  home  tele¬ 
phone  records  of  New  York  Times  report¬ 
er  David  E.  Rosenbaum,  subpoenaed  from 
the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone 
Company  of  Maryland  in  January. 

The  action,  announced  by  IRS  Commis¬ 
sioner  Donald  C.  Alexander,  settles  the 
dispute  between  the  Federal  agency  and 
the  Times,  which  began  early  February. 
The  IRS,  however,  did  not  concede  any 
wrongdoing  in  obtaining  the  records. 

In  a  March  1  letter  to  Floyd  Abrams, 
an  attorney  for  the  newspaper,  Alexander 
said  the  IRS  was  making  an  exception  in 
the  Rosenbaum  case  without  changing  fu¬ 
ture  policy.  “I  am  advised  by  the  chief 
counsel  that  in  his  view  there  is  authority 
for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  issue 
a  summons  to  secure  telephone  toll  rec¬ 
ords  in  connection  with  an  investigation  of 
possible  unauthorized  disclosures  of  tax 
return  information  by  a  service  employe.” 

It  has  been  speculated  that  the  agency 
might  have  been  interested  in  Rosen¬ 
baum’s  records  because  he  had  been  inves¬ 
tigating  a  report  of  pending  tax  charges 
against  a  major  contributor  to  President 
Nixon’s  1972  re-election  campaign.  The 
IRS  had  also  obtained  records  of  2,500  toll 
calls  made  from  the  paper’s  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  offices.  'Those  were  returned 
on  February  12  under  threat  of  lawsuit. 

Object  seizures 

Although  Abrams  and  the  Times  had 
objected  to  the  Federal  seizures  of  phone 
records  in  a  formal  letter  to  Alexander, 
the  commissioner  stated,  “Nevertheless, 
without  agreeing  with  your  letter  or  the 
attachment,  I  have  instructed  that  the  toll 
records  in  question  be  returned  to  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press  still  intends  to 
file  a  suit  against  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  for  turning  over  rec¬ 
ords  to  Federal  agencies  without  notifying 
customers  of  the  action.  The  company  ad¬ 
mitted  to  turning  over  the  records  of  at 
least  four  news  organizations  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  They  include  the  Wash¬ 
ington  offices  of  the  Times’,  Knight  News¬ 
papers  and  the  St.  Lotiis  Post-Dispatch. 
Records  of  syndicated  columnist  Jack  An¬ 
derson  (Washington  Merry-go-round) 
were  also  subpoenaed.  (E&P,  February 
16). 

Since  the  Reporters  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  its  intentions  to  file  suit,  AT&T 
has  revised  its  policies  assuring  that  in 
the  future  it  would  require  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  subpoena  any  customer  records  it 
w'anted  to  examine  and  that  the  company 
w'ould  notify  customers  of  the  action  un¬ 
less  specifically  asked  by  the  government 
to  do  so. 

Said  Jack  Landau,  Reporters  committee 
chairman  and  a  Supreme  Court  reporter 
for  Newhouse  Newspapers,  “We’re 
pleased  to  see  that  the  phone  company  has 


We  Ve  going  to  be  90 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  mark  its  90th 
birthday  with  the  issue  of  March  23.  E&P 
traces  its  history  back  to  the  founding  of 
The  Journalist,  March  22,  1884,  and  is  the 
only  weekly  newsmagazine  serving  the 
newspaper  field. 


finally  recognized  an  obligation  to  protect 
the  privacy  of  its  customers.”  He  added 
though  the  possibility  of  not  disclosing 
subpoenas  at  government  request  could 
still  raise  additional  issues  depending  on 
how  extensive  such  practices  might  be¬ 
come.  Such  exceptions,  replied  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “.  .  .  potentially  nullifies  the  tele¬ 
phone  company’s  entire  commitment  to 
provide  advance  notification.” 

The  committee  expects  to  file  its  suit 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 

• 

Special  hearing  set 
on  Bill  Farr’s  case 

A  special  hearing  has  been  set  for 
April  22  to  determine  whether  further 
imprisonment  would  force  William  Farr 
to  reveal  his  news  sources  or  merely 
punish  him. 

The  hearing  has  been  assigned  to  Supe¬ 
rior  Judge  Charles  H.  Older,  the  jurist 
who  sentenced  Farr  to  an  indefinite  stay 
in  jail  for  contempt  of  court.  The  hearing 
is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Department 
64  at  the  County  Courthouse  in  Los  .Ange¬ 
les,  starting  at  10  a.m. 

Mark  Hurwitz,  Farr’s  attorney,  Tues¬ 
day  petitioned  McCourtney  for  the  special 
hearing  at  the  direction  of  the  state  Court 
of  .Appeal.  Appellate  Justice  Robert  S. 
Thompson,  in  a  January  8  opinion  denying 
that  Farr’s  sentence  or  his  46-day  stay  in 
County  Jail  last  year  was  unconstitution¬ 
ally  cruel  and  unusual  punishment,  said 
the  lower  court  should  determine  the  point 
at  which  imprisonment  ceases  to  be  coer¬ 
cive  and  becomes  punitive. 

The  maximum  punitive  sentence  for 
civil  contempt  in  California  is  five  days  in 
jail. 

The  contempt  sentence  was  issued  in 
late  1972  by  Older  after  Farr  refused  to 
identify  two  attorneys  who  gave  him  in¬ 
formation  for  a  story  in  violation  of  a 
court  “gag”  order  in  the  1970  Charles 
Manson  murder  trial.  Farr  was  freed 
from  jail  by  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  0.  Douglas  pending  federal  ap¬ 
peals  of  his  sentence. 

Farr,  39,  now  a  Los  Angeles  Times’  re¬ 
porter,  covered  the  Manson  trial  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  he  will  serve  a  ‘  life 
sentence”  rather  than  name  the  two 
attorneys  who  provided  information  for 
his  news  story  about  the  Manson 
“family’s”  alleged  plans  to  murder  Frank 
Sinatra  and  other  celebrities. 

• 

ANPA  speaker 

William  E.  Simon,  energy  czar,  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  annual  convention  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association  in 
.April. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  REPORTER— Helen  Thomas, 
who  has  covered  Washington  for  UPl  for  30 
years,  the  last  14  at  the  White  House,  has 
been  named  UPl  White  House  reporter.  The 
title  was  orignated  for  Merriman  Smith  and  has 
gone  unused  since  his  death  in  1970.  Miss 
Thomas  is  the  senior  member  of  the  4-member 
team  assigned  by  UPl  to  the  White  House  and 
the  first  woman  to  head  up  the  Presidential 
coverage  of  a  major  news  service. 


High  court  will  review 
prison  interview  rule 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
review  a  decision  compelling  Federal 
prisons  to  grant  reporters  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  specific  prisoners  upon  re¬ 
quest,  it  announced  March  4.  The  decision 
stemmed  from  case  No.  73-1265,  Saxbe  v. 
Washington  Post. 

The  case  is  similar  to  a  California  case 
the  court  has  also  agreed  to  hear  in  which 
inmates  of  state  prisons  were  held  to  have 
a  right  to  speak  to  newsmen  when  they 
wished. 

The  two  cases  will  be  combined  for  oral 
arguments  next  fall  or  winter. 

The  latest  case  was  brought  against  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  and  Ben  H.  Bagdikian,  a 
managing  editor  at  the  time.  They  chal¬ 
lenged  a  bureau  regulation  banning  inter¬ 
views  with  all  individual  inmates,  even 
when  requested  by  a  prisoner. 

District  Judge  Gerhard  .A.  Gesell  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  Post  and  was  upheld  by 
the  court  of  appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Gesell’s  ruling  conflicts  with  that  of  a 
three- judge  court  in  a  California  case 
which  will  be  argued  along  with  the  post 
case. 

The  California  decision  held  that 
newsmen  had  no  inherent  first  amendment 
right  to  interview  inmates,  but  that  the 
prisoners  themselves  could  grant  inter¬ 
views  and  prison  authorities  could  not 
stop  the  practice  unless  they  could  show  it 
would  dangerously  disrupt  discipline. 

The  effect  was  to  abolish  a  regpulation  in 
California  prisons  banning  interviews. 
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Knight  predicts  improved  earnings  with  price  hikes 


By  Darrell  Leo 

Knight  Newspapers  Inc.  will  be  hiking 
some  of  its  circulation  prices  as  a  result 
of  approval  received  from  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  (CLC)  to  implement  a 
$12.3  million  increase,  announced  .\lvah 
H.  Chapman  Jr.,  president,  speaking  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  New  York  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Security  .Analysts  on  March  1. 

He  said  the  group  had  now  received  a 
total  of  $17.5  million  in  price  increases 
approval  from  the  CLC  out  of  a  requested 
$21.3  million  including  $7.3  million  re¬ 
quested  this  January.  Chapman  also  said 
Knight  had  filed  for  increases  in  October, 
November  and  January. 

He  told  the  group  that  higher  news¬ 
print  and  other  costs  would  inevitably 
lead  to  daily  newspapers  costing  20-25 
cents.  He  explained,  “While  431  .American 
dailies  now  sell  for  15  cents  or  more,  only 
one  of  our  16  dailies  sells  for  15  cents. 
The  other  15  sell  for  10  cents.  Our  Sunday 
and  home  delivery  rates  are  at  or 
below  average  for  comparable  papers.” 

Hal  Jurgensmeyer,  vicepresident  of  op¬ 
erations,  added  that  he  expected  1974 
would  be  stronger  with  good  potential  in 
circulation  pricing.  “Knight  sells  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  newspapers  every  day  and  2.8  million 
on  Sundays.  If  we  increased  our  retail 
prices  10  cents  per  week  across  the  board 
(retaining  7  cents  of  this,  or  1  cent  per 
day),  the  bottom  line  effect  of  this  action 
would  be  an  increase  of  45  cents  per 
share.”  Knight  earnings  per  share  in  1973 
were  $2.11  compared  with  $2  in  1972. 

Increase  ad  rales 

However,  when  questioned  by  the  group 
later  in  the  presentation.  Chapman  indi¬ 
cated  that  Knight’s  $12.3  million  increase 
would  be  channeled  mostly  into  increased 
ad  rates,  with  only  a  few  circulation  price 
increases.  The  company,  he  explained, 
“cannot  make  a  major  movement  in  circu¬ 
lation  pricing  because  of  controls.” 

The  two  men  used  a  three-screen,  color 
slide  presentation  before  some  75  an¬ 


alysts.  During  the  luncheon  the  Knight 
men  tracked  media  advertising  trends,  de¬ 
scribed  key  market  situations  and  ex¬ 
plained  existing  conditions  which  may 
effect  the  future.  Reporters  covering  the 
meeting  had  the  choice  of  either  paying 
$4.75  for  a  lunch,  or  going  lunch-less. 

Jurgensmeyer  centered  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  market  where  the  company  publishes 
the  Daily  Xews  and  Inquirer.  The  city,  he 
said,  was  a  “good  news,  bad  news  situa¬ 
tion.”  Increases  in  circulation  for  the  two 
papers,  higher  share  in  ad  revenues,  high¬ 
er  quality  of  product  and  a  new  OCR 
press  system  reflected  significant  prog¬ 
ress,  he  said. 

Operating  lo>!> 

“However,  several  factors  contributed 
to  a  disappointing  operating  loss  there  in 
1973,”  he  said.  They  included  increases  in 
newsprint  prices,  the  third  year  effect  of 
a  pre-freeze  1971  labor  settlement,  a  one- 
day  wildcat  strike  and  Phase  IV  circula¬ 
tion  price  controls  which  have  kept  the 
Inquirer’s  prices  the  lowest  of  any  morn¬ 
ing  paper  in  the  top  eight  U.S.  markets. 

Concerning  labor  relations,  Jurgens¬ 
meyer  mentioned  a  positive  sign,  “We 
have  worked  successfully  with  the  various 
unions  in  introducing  automation  and  new 
technology.  It’s  a  different  story  than  the 
one  in  New  York.  We  have  OCR’s,  photo¬ 
comp  and  computer  typesetting  in  both  big 
cities.  We  eliminated  bogus  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  despite  a  one-day  interruption, 
we  eliminated  a  costly  bulldog  edition 
there  which  had  outlived  its  usefulness.” 
He  attributed  such  success  to  a  “better 
balance  in  most  newspaper  labor  relations 
today.” 

Knight  in  association  with  eight  other 
papers  is  developing  the  NSDG  system 
with  IBM  which  could  speedily  complete  a 
whole  page  composition.  The  system,  al¬ 
though  not  ready  yet  will  eventually  han¬ 
dle  laser  etchings  and  any  other  technolo¬ 
gy  which  comes  along,  Jurgensmeyer  said. 


In  the  long  run.  Chapman  summarized 
the  Knight  economic  picture  as  “perhaps 
clearer  than  that  of  the  short  range.  We 
have  achieved  an  earnings  per  share  com¬ 
pound  growth  rate  of  15.2%  over  the  past 
eight  years.  We  believe  this  growth  will 
continue  at  about  the  same  pace  although 
the  percentage  may  vary  from  year  to 
year.” 

During  the  question  and  answer  phase 
of  the  presentation,  security  analysts  con¬ 
centrated  on  three  areas:  potential  ad 
linage,  new  equipment  and  past  per¬ 
formance. 

.\mong  major  trends  cited  by  Chapman 
and  Jurgensmeyer  were; 

— that  while  advertising  linage  has  flat¬ 
tened  or  may  even  be  down,  the  situation 
would  help  alleviate  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print. 

— that  Knight  expects  its  earnings  per 
share  during  the  next  5-6  years  to  be 
derived  through  %  growth  from  outside 
the  present  corporation  and  Vi  from  major 
acquisitions. 

— that  it’s  goals  since  the  company  went 
public  four  years  ago  have  taken  longer  to 
reach  than  anticipated.  Chapman  blamed 
economic  recessions  which  had  not  been 
predicted  as  the  major  cause. 

— that  ad  rates  would  increase  6-9% 
within  the  industry  and  “that  is  in  the 
range  we  expect  for  our  company.” 

— that  newsprint  manufacturing  capaci¬ 
ty  would  increase,  especially  in  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  during  the  next  2-3  years. 

— that  the  newspaper’s  share  of  retail 
advertising  would  remain  unthreatened  by 
television  during  the  next  five  years. 

— that  an  increase  in  insert  supple¬ 
ments  would  be  derived  for  newspapers 
from  the  direct  mail  industry  because  of 
increases  in  bulk  rate  and  decreases  in 
mail’s  believability  framework. 

— that  Knight’s  future  acquisitions 
would  probably  be  in  smaller  markets, 
although  major  competitive  city  papers 
would  not  be  ruled  out. 


E&P  enlarges  March  30  ROP  color  issue 


More  extensive  data  on  newspaper  color 
will  be  included  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
17th  annual  Color  Issue,  to  be  published 
March  30,  than  ever  before. 

Special  arrangements  with  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  have  resulted  in  presentation  of 
the  following  breakdowns  of  color  in¬ 
formation  : 

•  Top  25  newspapers  in  total  ROP  col¬ 
or  advertising  linage. 

•  ROP  color  linage  for  all  U.S.  and 
Canadian  newspapers  measured  by  Media 
Records  for  major  summary  categories. 

•  Important  retailers’  ROP  color 
linage  placed  in  the  top  ten  retail  ROP 
color  cities. 

•  Top  15  national  advertisers  in  use  of 
ROP  color  in  1973. 

•  Comparison  of  percent  of  field  and 
percent  gain  or  loss  of  each  general  and 
automotive  classification  for  the  year, 
1973  vs.  1972. 


•  Total  ROP  color  linage  of  national 
accounts  and  the  number  of  cities  and 
newspapers  used  by  each  account. 

•  ROP  color  advertising  vs.  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  by  major  summary  accounts. 

•  Graphic  trend  chart,  showing  growth 
of  color  vs.  black  and  white  advertising 
linage. 

Tables  of  color  availabilities  for  U.S. 
and  Canadian  newspapers  resulting  from 
a  survey  by  Reilly-Lake  Shore  Graphics 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  will  present 
availabilities  of  black  and  three  color, 
black  and  two  color,  and  black  and  one 
color,  with  rates  and  minimum  sizes,  days 
of  week  spot  and  process  color  are  avail¬ 
able,  closing  days  required  for  color,  num¬ 
ber  of  progressives  and  proofs  required, 
halftone  screens  acceptable,  printing  proc¬ 
esses  used,  acceptability  of  pre-print — 
including  HiFi  and  SpectaColor,  and  use 
of  editorial  color. 


.\s  part  of  a  year-’round  promotion  of 
newspaper  color,  E&P  also  sponsors  an 
awards  competition  with  annual  prizes  for 
the  best  reproduction  and  creativity  in  the 
use  of  newspaper  color,  with  winners  an¬ 
nounced  and  reproduced  in  a  Color 
wards  Issue  published  in  late  Septem¬ 
ber. 

When  Editor  &  Publisher  started  its 
annual  color  promotion  in  1956,  newspa¬ 
pers  carried  109,318,171  lines  of  color.  In 
1972,  newspapers  published  a  total  of  746,- 
000,000  lines  of  color. 

• 

Buys  three  stations 

Jefferson-Pilot  Corp.’s  broadcasting  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  has  assumed 
ownership  and  operation  of  radio  stations 
WQXI  am/fm  in  Atlanta,  and  KIMN, 
Denver,  Colo.  The  purchase  price  was 
about  $15  million,  the  company  reported. 
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Washington  Post  Co.  outlines  its  real  problems 

By  Philly  Murtha 


“Never  under-estimate  the  company 
which  over-estimates  its  obligations  to  the 
people  it  serves,”  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany  board  chairman  Katharine  Graham, 
told  over  140  members  of  the  New  York 
Society  of  Security  Analysts,  who  at¬ 
tended  a  luncheon  discussion,  March  4,  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Graham  explained  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  out  to  maximize  quality  and  max¬ 
imize  shareholder  profits  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Stock  Exchange  listed  firm,  which 
operates  newspaper,  magazine,  broadcast 
divisions.  Labor,  newsprint,  postage  costs 
and  the  cross-ownership  of  newspapers 
and  broadcast  affiliates  were  among  prob¬ 
lems  covered. 

“I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  good  journalism  is  good  public 
service  is  good  business.  I’ve  said  on  many 
occasions  that  our  commitment  to  journal¬ 
ism  excellence  is  wholly  consistent  with 
our  commitment  to  profitability,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Graham  reported  that  over  the 
next  three  years,  the  company  expects  to 
see  the  rate  of  return  from  each  division 
increase  steadily.  “Economic  conditions, 
will  of  course,  play  a  role  in  determining 
how  successful  we  are  in  meeting  those 
goals,”  she  added. 

Real  problems 

The  problems  are  real  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  Company.  But  Mrs.  Graham  sees 
them  as  manageable.  “They  center  on  the 
sharply  higher  costs  of  labor,  newsprint 
and  postage.  The  newspaper  division  has 
raised  both  advertising  rates  and  circula¬ 
tion  prices  to  help  offset  higher  costs. 
Fortunately  we  publish  in  one  of  the  most 
prosperous — and  the  second  fastest 
growing — markets  in  the  nation,”  she 
said. 

Mrs.  Graham  explained  to  analysts  that 
the  newspaper  division,  which  publishes 
the  Washington  Post,  had  an  unacceptably 
low  1973  profit  margin  of  9.5  percent, 
which  she  says  must  be  substantially  im¬ 
proved.  This  will  happen,  Mrs.  Graham 
states,  “if  we  are  successful  in  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  typographers  union  to  mod¬ 
ernize  production  methods  and  use  the 
most  modern  electronic  technology.” 

The  company  had  one  three-day  wildcat 
strike  over  its  bargaining  on  this  position, 
according  to  Mrs.  Graham.  Currently  it  is 
in  joint  negotiations  with  the  Star-Neu's. 
“We  remain  determined  to  gain  control 
over  the  size  of  the  composing  room  force 
and  technology,”  she  stated. 

Costs  and  manpower  assigned  to  pro¬ 
duction — not  editorial  extravagance — have 
held  down  the  Post’s  profitability  in  recent 
years,  according  to  Mrs.  Graham. 

She  added  in  the  ouestion  and  answer 
session  that  success  in  negotiation  with 
the  typographer’s  union  would  impact 
next  year. 

According  to  Larry  Israel,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post  Company,  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  new’snaper’s  typographers 
expired  last  September.  He  said  that  a 
number  of  new  labor  agreements  have 


already  been  reached  with  most  of  the 
other  unions  which  provide  for  cost  of 
living  increases. 

Croas-ownership 

Another  imponderable  that  Israel  raised 
in  his  discussion  was  the  challenge  of 
common  ownership  of  newspaper  and 
broadcasting  stations  in  the  same  city.  “A 
rule  or  policy  prohibiting  cross-ownership 
would  effect  the  company’s  continued  op¬ 
eration  of  WTOP-tv  in  Washington  and 
would  necessitate  swapping  with  another 
newspaper  publisher  similarly  situated. 
The  FCC  plans  to  hold  further  hearings 
on  the  proposal  this  spring,”  he  said. 

Another  challenge  is  the  renewal  of  li¬ 
censes  of  both  of  the  Post  Company’s 
Florida  television  stations.  Israel  said  the 
FCC  has  yet  to  set  hearing  dates  for 
these  proceedings  but  the  company  is 
preparing  to  vigorously  defend  its  record 
of  performance  in  both  Miami  and  Jack¬ 
sonville.  “We  are  confident  that  in  view  of 
the  truly  outstanding  performance  of  both 
stations,  the  pending  challenges  will  fail,” 
Israel  assured. 

His  belief  is  that  the  concern  with  cross¬ 
ownership  is  misguided.  Israel  told  the 
group  that  stations  should  be  judged  on 
performance  or  in  instances  of  undue  con¬ 
centration  of  editorial  or  advertising  pow¬ 
er.  “Washington  in  our  opinion,  presents 
no  such  concentration  but  rather  an  un¬ 
usual  media  diversity,”  Israel  pointed  out. 

Newsprint  costs 

Another  pertinent  area  brought  up  in 
speeches  was  the  newsprint  shortage.  Is¬ 
rael  said  the  price  of  newsprint,  which 
accounts  for  25  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
producing  the  Post,  jumped  from  $168  per 
ton  in  February,  1973,  to  $200  on  January 
1,  1974.  “The  company  recovers  a  portion 
of  these  higher  prices  through  its  49  per¬ 
cent  ownership  of  Bowaters  Mersey  paper 
company  which  supplies  about  two-thirds 
of  the  Post’s  newsprint  requirements,”  he 
said. 

Specifically  asked  about  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  question  period,  Mrs.  Graham 
said  the  Post  Company  had  no  problem 
last  year.  The  question  of  higher  prices  is 
a  may  or  may /not  situation. 

On  cost  break-down,  Israel  said  the  Post 
has  managed  to  increase  circulation  rates 
for  home  delivery  subscribers  and  news¬ 
stand  copies.  “Furthermore  we’ve  made 
slight  changes  in  our  general  and  clas¬ 
sified  ad  rates.  These  changes  however 
will  not  produce  sufficient  revenue  to 
offset  our  cost  increases  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  at  the  Post.”  he  said. 

He  said  Phase  IV  has  greatly  impeded 
the  Post’s  ability  to  pass  cost  increases 
along — “we’ve  had  to  absorb  about  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  costs  which  because  of  Phase  IV 
restrictions  couldn’t  be  used  to  increase 
prices,  and  we  face  further  cost  increases 
in  1974.” 

Acquisitions 

The  thrust  in  acquisitions  was  brought 


up  in  the  question  session.  Mrs.  Graham 
said  that  major  acquisitions  have  been  in 
broadcasting,  but  the  Company  is  looking 
for  properties  in  all  media  fields. 

The  most  recent  acquisition  is  the 
Hartford-New  Haven  Conn,  property,  a 
CBS  affiliate  which  has  been  renamed 
WFSB-tv  in  honor  of  former  Post  Co. 
president  Fritz  Beebe. 

The  broadcast  division  has  had  a  sig¬ 
nificant  growth  in  revenues  and  earnings 
over  a  four-year  period  and  Israel  antici¬ 
pates  the  growth  to  continue. 

In  the  other  division,  Newsweek,  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  advertising  circulation 
sales  and  healthy  price  increases  made  its 
year  the  best  in  its  history. 

Israel  also  said  that  the  Company  is 
developing  new  ways  to  produce  income 
from  existing  resources.  These  include 
Newsweek  Book  Division,  which  markets 
cultural  and  condensed  non-fiction  books. 

The  Writer’s  Group  with  syndicated 
column’s  of  the  Post’s  David  Broder  to 
105  papers  and  George  Will  to  31  papers 
is  another  recent  venture. 

• 

Justice  Dept,  opposes 
more  license  renewals 
in  Minn,  and  St.  Paul 

In  another  move  against  cross¬ 
ownership  of  newspaper  and  broadcast 
media,  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
asked  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  deny  license  renewals  to  Mid¬ 
west  Radio-Television,  Inc.,  which  oper¬ 
ates  WCCO  AM  and  FM  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 

In  its  petition  to  the  FCC,  the  Justice 
Department  said  that  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune  Company,  publisher  of 
the  only  daily  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  in  Minneapolis,  owns  74  per  cent 
of  Midwest  Radio  and  Television.  In  St. 
Paul,  the  Department  said.  Northwest 
Publications,  a  subsidiary  of  Ridder  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc.,  publishes  the  Pioneer  Press 
and  the  Dispatch,  the  only  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  of  general  circulation  in  that  city 
and  owns  26.5  per  cent  of  Midwest. 

The  newspaper  firms,  according  to  the 
petition,  control  the  broadcast  stations. 
Between  them  the  papers  and  the  stations 
take  in  some  85  per  cent  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  received  by  local  media. 

Bruce  Wilson,  of  the  Antitrust  Divi¬ 
sion,  noting  that  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul 
action  was  basically  similar  to  petitions 
filed  on  January  2  opposing  renewals  of 
the  licenses  of  Cowles  Communications, 
Inc.  in  Des  Moines,  and  those  of  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Publishing  Company  and  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corp.  in  St.  Louis,  indicated 
the  Department’s  intent  to  continue  oppos¬ 
ing  license  renewals  to  newspaper¬ 
broadcasting  combinations  that  control 
about  80  per  cent  of  advertising  revenues 
in  large  metropolitan  areas. 
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Bland  editorials  scored 


By  Larry  S.  Lough 


(about  news  presentations)  from  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  Schnurman  asked.  Schnurman  said 
acceptance  of  the  council  is  coming  only 
slowly  because  “newsmen  have  very  thin 
skin  and  don’t  want  to  hear  criticism.” 


The  need  for  a  newspaper  editorial 
page  to  have  a  “focus” — an  identity,  a 
purpose  and  a  consistency — was  stressed 
throughout  an  Editorial  Page  Seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Mid-.4merican  Press  In¬ 
stitute  March  1-3  in  Indianapolis. 

The  seminar  hosted  45  journalists  from 
27  midwestern  newspapers,  who  found 
varying  views  of  what  their  editorial 
pages  should  be,  and  a  somewhat  critical 
view  of  tvhat  they  are. 

M.  Stanton  Evans,  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News  and  a  nationally  known 
conservative  voice,  told  the  group  that  an 
editorial  page  should  “take  strong  stands 
and  give  definite  opinions.”  He  said  it 
should  strive  to  be  consistent  by  adopting 
a  philosophical  “yardstick”  and  applying 
it  across  the  board. 

Provide  a  forum 

Evans  said  he  believes  the  editorial 
page  should  voice  the  corporate  opinion  of 
the  newspaper,  speak  to  and  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  provide  a  citizen  forum.  He 
said  the  page  “most  urgently  needs”  to 
give  a  sense  of  perspective  to  issues  by 
providing  historical  context. 

.Appearing  opposite  Evans  was  John 
Zakarian,  editorial  writer  of  the  tradition¬ 
ally  liberal  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch.  Zakarian  accused  most  editorial 
pages  of  being  “super-cautious”  by  shirk¬ 
ing  what  should  be  their  real  duty. 

“I  view  our  job  as  advocacy  journalism, 
and  it’s  not  being  carried  out  as  well  as  it 
can  be,”  Zakarian  said.  “We  must  be 
willing  to  say  what’s  in  the  public  interest 
regardless  of  the  beliefs  of  the  majori¬ 
ty.” 

Zakarian  said  because  the  advocacy  role 
is  not  being  carried  out,  today’s  news  car¬ 
ried  more  impact  than  editorials.  Zakarian 
suggested  the  problem  may  be  caused  by 
“so  few  publishers  who  have  a  good  news 
background.” 

Ignorant  of  business 

Editorial  writers  received  their  biggest 
blast  from  Jim  Good,  business  editor  of 
the  Daily  News  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Good 
appeared  in  a  panel  discussion  and  ac¬ 
cused  editorials  as  being  “too  predictable 
.  .  .  unwilling  to  break  new  ground  .  .  . 
general  lack  of  perspective  .  .  .  too  serious 
and  writing  over  people  rather  than  to 
them.” 

Good’s  main  complaint  was  the  igno¬ 
rance  of  editorial  writers  in  the  business 
field  and  the  resulting  lack  editorial  com¬ 
ment  on  business  issues. 

“There’s  a  great  need  for  intelligent 
business  comment,”  Good  told  the  group, 
“and  it  deserves  to  be  on  the  editorial 
page  as  much  as  on  the  business  page.” 
Good  said  editorial  writers  are  most 
guilty  of  ignoring  comment  on  local  issues 
of  business  legislation,  wage-prices,  pro¬ 
ducts  and  community  relations  because 
writers  are  “scared”  of  business.  He  said 
businessmen  are  willing  to  explain  their 
problems  if  reporters  take  the  time  to  talk 
to  them. 

The  four-member  panel  was  moderated 
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by  Dr.  Richard  Gray,  chairman  of  the 
Indiana  University  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Gray  said  universities  could  reme¬ 
dy  the  “business  gap”  by  making  the 
study  of  general  economics  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  students.  Gray  also  cited  a  great 
need  for  teaching  journalists  the  basics  of 
journalism  economics. 

The  panel  also  included  Lacy  Banks, 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
who  provided  commentary  on  what  he 
called  the  “new  issue”  of  blacks  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  A  former  associate  editor  of 
Ebony  magazine.  Banks  said  increased 
hiring  of  black  journalists  and  more  cov¬ 
erage  of  black  issues  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  that  the  1970s  will  be  “the 
most  promising  decade  for  blacks  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

‘Canned  editorials’ 

The  other  panel  members  was  Carol 
Sutton,  editor  of  “Today’s  Living,”  the 
female  oriented  section  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Ms.  Sutton  in¬ 
stigated  the  most  controversial  issues  of 
the  seminar  when  she  criticized  editorial 
pages  for  the  use  of  “canned  editorials” 
without  attribution  and  when  she  said  edi¬ 
torials  reflect  the  opinions  and  philosoph¬ 
ies  of  newspaper  publishers  instead  of  the 
ideas  of  editors  and  reporters.  Discussion 
on  the  tw'o  issues  lasted  through  the  last 
two  days  of  the  seminar,  and  although 
they  couldn’t  be  resolved,  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  (1)  newspapers  should  identi¬ 
fy  those  editorials  which  are  not  their 
own  and  (2)  the  editorial  page  belongs  to 
newspaper  management — the  owner  or  his 
designated  publisher — although  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  newsmen  should  be  considered. 

The  seminar  closed  with  critiques  of 
editorial  pages  by  Ralph  Holsinger,  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  Indiana  University. 
Holsinger  noted  an  encouraging  trend 
toward  more  local  editorials  in  most  news¬ 
papers,  but  was  critical  of  the  “narrow 
range  of  interest”  of  nearly  all,  adding 
support  to  Good’s  contention  that  business 
and  economics  are  neglected  by  editorial 
pages.  Holsinger  attacked  the  practice  of 
editorials  suggesting  “glib  solutions 
(when  they  offer  solutions  at  all)  to  com¬ 
plicated  problems.”  He  also  commented  on 
the  general  lack  of  reader  appeal  in  the 
physical  layout  of  editorial  pages. 

The  journalists  were  addressed  at  Fri¬ 
day  night’s  opening  session  by  Wayne 
Stayskal,  editorial  cartoonist  for  Chicago 
Today.  Stayskal,  whose  work  is  nationally 
syndicated  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
Neiv  York  Daily  News,  said  his  style  has 
no  label,  but  described  it  as  “satire — 
hardly  ever  preachy.” 

Included  in  Saturday’s  program  was 
Ned  Schnurman,  associate  director  of  the 
National  News  Council  headquartered  in 
New  York  City.  Schnurman  said  the  one- 
year-old  council  is  “most  concerned  with 
fairness  in  news  presentations,”  and 
“stands  for  unabridged  press  freedom” 
regardless  of  the  criticism  of  those  who 
term  it  a  “meddling  mediator.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  a  non-partisan, 
non-binding  body  to  listen  to  complaints 
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Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  associate  editor 
Bill  Vaughn  entertained  at  the  Saturday 
luncheon  with  an  “anti-speech”  on  techni¬ 
ques  of  speech  listening.  The  columnist 
and  paragrapher  more  seriously  called  for 
better  “journalism  education  for  con¬ 
sumers,”  saying  that  “many  people  see  no 
value  of  the  First  Amendment  other  than 
for  the  financial  gain  of  publishers.” 

The  Seminar  was  co-chaired  hy  Wendell 
Phillippi,  managing  editor  of  the  Indi¬ 
anapolis  News,  and  Irving  Leibowitz,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal.  Dr.  W. 
Manion  Rice,  MPI  executive  director,  was 
general  referee. 

Larry  S.  Lough,  who  attended  the  semi¬ 
nar,  is  a  reporter-editorial  writer  for  the 
Muncie  (Ind.)  Star. 


Inland  meeting 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

He  hoped  the  outcome  of  the  Murphy  case 
in  .\tlanta  would  be  a  deterrent.  Howev¬ 
er,  he  cautioned  newsmen  to  exercise  due 
care  in  covering  their  assignments. 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  nuclear  physicist, 
discussed  the  world-w'ide  energy  crisis. 
“Some  of  us  have  seen  it  coming  for  10 
years,”  he  said,  and  the  end  of  the  oil 
embargo  will  not  mean  the  end  of  the 
crisis. 

Unless  there  is  a  discovery  of  more  oil 
reserves  the  present  supply  will  last 
through  this  century  which  will  give  us  25 
years  to  change  our  technology  from  de¬ 
pendence  on  oil,  he  said.  Solutions  lie  in 
more  explorations  on  the  continental  shelf 
which  are  being  held  up  in  most  areas.  Oil 
spills  need  not  happen  and  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  he  said.  He  described  methods  of 
developing  the  coal  and  oil  shale  reserves 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Montana 
adding  “stripped  landscape  can  be  re¬ 
claimed.”  Nuclear  reactors  to  make  elec¬ 
tricity  must  also  be  developed,  he  said, 
saying  most  reported  dangers  do  not  ex¬ 
ist.  “The  press  prints  the  complaints  but 
not  the  answers,”  he  charged. 

Attorney  Larry  Worral,  assistant  vice- 
president  of  Employers  Reinsurance  Cor¬ 
poration,  reviewed  the  libel  laws  and  said 
that  in  spite  of  the  landmark  cases  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Supreme  Court  there  have 
been  more  bad  libel  verdicts  in  the  last  18 
months  than  ever  before.  He  said  state 
and  lower  courts  do  not  understand  the 
rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  re¬ 
spect  to  libel  and  they  tend  to  impute 
malice  from  falsity.  Even  though  an  arti¬ 
cle  about  a  public  person  may  be  false 
malice  must  be  proved,  he  said.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  libel  suits  has  not  diminished  since 
the  High  Court  rulings. 

The  opening  banquet  of  Inland  was  a 
tribute  to  General  Manager  William  F. 
Canfield  who  is  retiring  this  spring  after 
serving  the  association  for  37  years.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  William  G.  Boykin, 
executive  director  of  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 
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‘Tailored’  look  in  retail  ads 
may  become  fashionable  in ’7 4 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


Advertisers  will  be  looking  closely  at 
business  expense  in  the  next  few  months, 
scrutinizing  advertising  budgets  and,  if 
inflation  continues,  seeking  the  “tailored” 
look  in  advertising  to  fit  restructured 
stores. 

Leonard  DeLoia,  F.  &  R.  Lazarus  Co., 
with  stores  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  dwelt  on 
those  subjects  while  outlining  to  publish¬ 
ers  attending  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation’s  41st  meeting  in  Columbus,  O.,  what 
the  new  look  of  department  stores  and  the 
way  they  do  business  may  be  in  1974. 

As  an  example  of  what  DeLoia  meant, 
he  mentioned  shopping  bags,  which  have 
been  distributed  by  Lazarus  stores  at  the 
rate  of  600,000  bags  (in  1973).  That  num¬ 
ber  cost  Lazarus  $163,000.  Customers  are 
not  getting  bags  now. 

And  that  was  only  the  beginning,  De¬ 
Loia  indicated.  Planning  ad  budgets  used 
to  be  a  “simple  ball  game”  when  a  compa¬ 
ny  had  only  one  store,  DeLoia  said,  but 
now  with  multi-stores  there  is  more  of  a 
trend  to  sales  categories  and  seasonal 
buying. 

With  advertising  rates  on  the  rise 
“you’ll  probably  be  seeing  more  advertis¬ 
ing  done  in  four  to  six  columns  rather 
than  full  pages  and  double  trucks,”  De¬ 
Loia  said.  Copy  will  be  altered  significant¬ 
ly  to  place  emphasis  on  the  tailored  ad 
look  and  where  there  are  branch  stores  in 
the  same  area  as  a  company’s  large  store 
there  may  be  little  use  for  advertising  in 
the  smaller  stores. 

May  be  percentage  drops 

Merchants  will  be  asking  themselves: 
Why  the  need  for  small  store  advertising? 
DeLoia  said  that  total  advertising  budgets 
might  be  lowered  to  a  point  where  those 
who  have  been  doing  99  percent  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  would  drop  such  ex¬ 
penditures  to  98.8  percent. 

This  could  well  be  because  of  a  trend  to 
specialty  advertising  rather  than  the  om¬ 
nibus  styles  of  page  and  spread  ads. 

There  will  have  to  be  a  change  in  the 
way  newspaper  ad  representatives  sell, 
DeLoia  said.  He  wants  salesmen  coming 
to  him  who  can  listen  to  complaints  and 
check  out  why  certain  color  ads,  clothing 
prices  and  ad  location  were  not  satisfacto¬ 
ry.  More  meetings  between  advertisers 
and  newspaper  salesmen  and  general  dis¬ 
cussion  of  store  ad  managers’  problems 
will  be  necessary,  coupled  with  solid  mar¬ 
ket  facts  rather  than  “razzle-dazzle” 
figures. 

Changes  in  methods  of  presenting  ideas 
for  advertising  copy  and  less  haste  which 
results  in  carelessness  cropping  up  in  the 
completed  ad  were  urged  by  DeLoia. 

Christo  Jackson  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  mentioned  the  “revolu¬ 
tion  in  retailing”  and  said  that  in  the  past 
there  has  been  too  much  shooting  from  the 
hip  in  retailing  and  marketing.  The  reali¬ 
zation  of  this,  he  said,  has  resulted  in  the 


retailer  looking  at  new  methods  of  selling, 
such  as  Sears’  establishment  of  new  budg¬ 
et  wearing  apparel  departments.  Now 
that  computers  are  keeping  accurate  ac¬ 
counting  of  sales  figures  newspapers  have 
the  opportunity  of  breaking  through  on 
pinpointing  sales  items,  what  advertising 
can  and  wdll  do,  rather  then  the  store 
resorting  to  image  advertising,  which  they 
are  virtually  confined  to  on  television. 

More  editorial  attention 

He  recommended  that  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  take  closer  looks  at 
and  what  profits  are  as  a  means  of  not 
only  better  understanding  the  mercantile 
business  but  passing  along  such  informa¬ 
tion  to  readers. 

Cortland  Peterson,  corporate  ad  rep¬ 
resentative  for  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc., 
said  if  he  were  a  retailer  he  would  be  less 
inclined  to  experiment  with  store  promo¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  utilizing  newspapers 
which  “give  stores  their  money’s  worth 
for  the  dollar  spent.”  It’s  more  advant¬ 
ageous  to  learn  w^hat  a  specific  ad  sold 
than  to  do  a  lot  of  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing,  Peterson  said.  He  thought  that  al¬ 
though  there  may  be  tighter  budgets  in 
1974  newspapers  will  do  well  in  store 
advertising. 

Concern  has  been  shown  over  what  the 
new  catalogue  showrooms  may  do  to 
linage  but  one  in  Rochester,  headquarters 
of  Gannett,  has  run  200,000  lines.  If  that 
showing  should  be  anywhere  near  univer¬ 
sal,  Peterson  observed  that  newspaper 
should  do  well  with  this  type  of  merchan¬ 
dising. 

He  too  mentioned  the  good  climate  that 
is  created  by  advertisers-newspaper  meet¬ 
ings.  It  clears  the  air,  gives  the  advertiser 
an  idea  of  what  goes  on  at  the  newspaper 
and  creates  the  opportunity  for  more  open 
dialogue. 

A  panel  on  circulation  and  the  energy 
crisis  brought  together  four  circulation 
managers  from  four  areas  of  Ohio,  with 
tw’o  metropolitan  papers  and  two  small 
papers  represented. 

Operation  cost  important 

Fred  Weber  II,  Athens  Messenger,  said 
his  newspaper  is  attempting  to  keep  deliv¬ 
ery  as  normal  as  possible  in  the  face  of 
gasoline  shortages.  As  a  result  it  has  been 
necessary  to  become  concerned  with  the 
cost  of  operation  per  mile  rather  than 
toting  up  the  amount  of  gasoline  con¬ 
sumed,  as  in  the  past. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  secure  allo¬ 
cations  without  much  success,  Weber  said. 

Weber’s  opinion  was  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  should  “flex  its  muscle”  in  order  to 
gain  adequate  allowances  of  gasoline  to 
get  the  news  delivered. 

Robert  Spitnale,  Defiance  Crescent- 
News,  said  some  employees  not  attached 
to  circulation  are  taking  bundles  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  their  cars  when  they  leave  w’ork. 


especially  if  they  live  in  areas  where 
drivers  have  quit  delivering. 

He  said  the  gasoline  shortage  and  high 
prices  may  cause  many  route  drivers  to 
abandon  newspaper  delivery,  but  question¬ 
ing  of  others  on  the  panel  disclosed  that 
route  driver  turnover  is  no  more  serious 
than  in  normal  times. 

Spitnale  said  that  breaking  in  a  new 
motor  route  driver  actually  is  helpful  to 
the  paper.  A  circulation  department  rep¬ 
resentative  gets  an  opportunity  to  “po¬ 
lice”  the  route  and  stop  the  practice  of 
unnecessarily  stretching  routes.  There 
also  is  opportunity  to  make  two  smaller 
routes  of  a  long  one.  Not  only  is  it  easier 
to  train  new  drivers  in  this  manner,  but  it 
can  mean  savings  in  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion. 

Fuel  allotment  reduced 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  whose  ve¬ 
hicles  are  serviced  in  a  company  garage, 
has  had  its  fuel  allotment  reduced  once 
and  faces  a  possible  second  reduction,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Thomas  Costello,  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Drivers  have  been  asked 
to  stay  at  maximum  speed  of  50  miles  per 
hour  and  management  has  been  urging 
the  foregoing  of  trips  by  other  personnel 
unless  necessary. 

Instead  of  district  managers  driving 
carrier  boys  to  meetings  in  their  cars,  a 
Plain  Dealer  truck  picks  up  several  boys 
and  the  meeting  is  conducted  in  the  ve¬ 
hicle. 

Walter  Santel  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er  said  that  during  the  newsprint  emer¬ 
gency  when  newsprint  was  down  to  two 
days’  supply  the  company  paid  for  truck¬ 
ing  rolls  from  Miami,  New  Orleans  and 
points  in  Canada  as  well  as  getting  a 
shipment  from  Finland.  He  said  gasoline 
supply  is  not  yet  a  problem. 

Subsidies  to  adult  carriers  because  of 
gasoline  price  increases,  ranging  up  to  10 
cents  per  gallon,  will  cost  the  Enquirer 
about  $20,000  annually.  This  necessitated 
a  price  increase  per  copy  and  carriers 
were  raised  3%  cents  per  paper,  meaning 
$30  more  weekly  in  the  carrier’s  pocket, 
Santel  said. 

• 

Financial  ad  revenues 
jump  21%  in  dailies 

Revenues  in  daily  newspapers  from 
financial  advertising  totaled  nearly  $183 
million  during  1973  for  a  gain  of  21.3% 
over  the  previous  year.  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  Inc.,  reported. 

Estimates  based  on  measurements  by 
Media  Records  in  64  cities  representing 
all  sections  of  the  country  continued  to 
reflect  better  growth  percentages  than  to¬ 
tal  newspaper  lineage  during  a  five  year 
period.  Since  1968,  financial  ad  revenues 
increased  by  71.3%  while  overall  revenues 
jumped  45.1%.  Gains  this  year  in  the 
overall  categorv  was  estimated  at  8.3% 
compared  to  1972. 

According  to  the  report,  peak  rate  of 
gain  occurred  during  July  when  financial 
ads  nearly  doubled.  Other  growth  months 
were  April  and  August.  The  report  also 
indicated  that  savings  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  banks,  trust  companies  provided 
major  impetus  for  the  ad  spurt. 
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About  some  stuff  that  came  in  the  mail... 


Newspaper  writers  love  to  put  down 
everything  biit  thennselves.  Well,  we 
couldn’t  help  a  voyeur’s  look  at  stuff  that 
came  from  the  New  England  Press  Assn, 
last  week.  That’s  the  organization  that 
used  to  be  run  by  weekly  newspaper 
editors  for  their  own  stimulation  and 
education.  Now  it  is  a  marketing 
association  run  by  the  business  managers 
of  small  dailies  and  throwaways.  One 
could  tell  by  the  announcement  of  “annual 
awards”.  With  one  exception,  no  out¬ 
standing  weekly  papers  were  named,  and 
very  few  respecUble  ones. 

The  panels  were  the  usual  thing  with 
heavy  emphasis  on  business  management, 
posted  regulations,  advertising  services, 
how  to  sell  and  the  rest.  Governor  Sargent, 
natch,  was  invited  to  give  greetings. 
Perhaps,  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere,  it 
wasn’t  surprising  for  one  of  the  guest 
speakers  to  be  a  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston. 

What  we  liked  best  was  a  “News  Officers 
Handbook”  put  out  by  the  New  England 


Press  Assn.  It  said  it  was  designed  as  a 
directory  for  newspaper  editors  listing 
“news  officers”,  whatever  they  are,  PR 
directors  “at  leading  organizations”  etc. 
Following  is  a  series  of  complimentary 
advertisements  (read  payola)  from  such 
“leading  organizations”  as  Exxon,  eight 
public  utilities.  Licensed  Beverage  In¬ 
dustries,  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
and  so  forth.  But  best  of  all  was  one  called 
Sweetheart  Plastics.  If  you  want 
Sweetheart,  call  Richard  Tufenkjian  in 
Wilmington,  Mass.  We’ve  got  his  number. 

Sadly,  we  think,  the  New  England  Press 
Assn,  and  Sweetheart  Plastics  belong 
together.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still 
some  good  weekly  journalism  going  on 
which  is  recognized  by  the  public  if  not  by 
any  self-promoting  organization.  It’s  just 
too  bad  that  so  many  so-called  papers 
would  rather  honey  up  to  the  big  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  politicians  and  make  money 
to  the  extent  ^ey’ve  forgotten  their  basic 
function. 


Controversial  editorial 


A  weekly  editor’s  “voyeur’s  look”  at  the 
New  England  Press  Association’s  weekly 
press  awards  has  caused  a  hail  stone  con¬ 
troversy  with  former  and  current  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  weeklies’  association. 

The  controversy  arose  from  a  scathing 
editorial  on  the  New  England  Press 
Assn.’s  recent  judging  of  weeklies,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Editor-publisher  Horatio  Rogers, 
Jr.,  in  his  weekly,  The  Register  of  Yar¬ 
mouth  Port,  Mass.,  (See  E  &  P,  February 
23,  1974).  Rogers  is  a  former  NEPA 
member. 

Rogers  declared  in  his  angry  editorial 
that  too  much  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
association  on  “business  management, 
postal  regulations,  advertising  services, 
how  to  sell  and  the  rest.” 

Philosophy  dilTcrences 

Rogers,  who  was  a  member  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  until  about  ten  years  ago,  believes 
that  the  association  has  become  more  in¬ 
terested  in  growth  and  size  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  instead  of  the  quality  of  weekly 
newspapers. 

In  his  opinion,  the  organization  is  not 
serving  the  true  interests  of  newspaper- 
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men.  He  says  that  when  the  association 
voted  to  admit  associate  members  includ¬ 
ing  small  dailies,  then  trade  journals, 
then  non-second  class  newspapers,  and 
mass  circulation  mail-aways,  the  prime 
force  was  diminished.  “By  broadening  the 
base,  the  idea  w’as  to  make  the  organiza¬ 
tion  a  stronger  selling  operation,”  Rogers 
explains. 

The  reason  he  dropped  his  membership 
was  because  of  the  secondary  emphasis,  in 
his  opinion,  on  “improving  the  quality  of 
journalism.”  He  added  that  at  one  time, 
the  contests  were  intended  to  stimulate 
better  interest  in  journalism:  “When  Nie- 
man  Fellows  at  Harvard  University  were 
involved  in  the  judging,  workshops  were 
stimulating,”  he  noted. 

“My  main  axe  to  grind  is  that  I  don’t 
think  any  newspaper  should  be  identified 
as  a  newspaper  if  it  at  all  obscures  the 
distinction  betw’een  what  is  in  fact  selling 
and  what  is  telling  the  truth,”  Rogers 
said.  This  obscures  and  shakes  the  anchor 
of  trust,  according  to  the  weekly  editor. 

Another  point  he  criticized  in  his  edito¬ 
rial  and  interview  was  the  association’s 
publishing  of  a  “supposed”  directory  to 


help  newspapers  sell.  It  included  names  of 
public  relations  men  and  public  utilities. 
The  infiuence  factor  was  paramount.  Rog¬ 
ers  says  this  is  not  an  even-handed  ap¬ 
proach  in  directional  guidance. 

However,  Rogers  did  say  he  would  re¬ 
join  the  organization  if  it  would  return  to 
its  original  premise  of  improving  journal¬ 
ism  quality.  He  feels  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  should  be  distinctly  separate.  He 
said  his  editorial  was  angry,  and  that 
perhaps  a  more  thoughtful  analysis  of 
NEPA  should  have  been  done.  However, 
when  trust  becomes  involved,  Rogers  says 
the  press  should  be  above  any  kind  of 
criticism.  And  he  feels  the  association  is 
presently  not  abiding  by  the  strengths  of 
honest  news  criteria. 

NEPA  rebuttal 

NEPA  President  John  S.  McMaster, 
publisher  of  two  weeklies  in  Ayer,  Mass., 
answered  the  charges  made  in  Rogers’ 
editorial:  “Obviously,  the  editor  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  it  is  sad 
that  such  ignorance  is  published,  thus 
misinforming  people.” 

He  continued,  “NEPA,  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  press  associations  in  the 
country,  provided  editorial  leaders  at  its 
recent  convention  from  coast  to  coast.  A 
review  of  this  year’s  15-member  panel 
shows  such  outstanding  new's  people  as 
Professor  Edmund  Arnold,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  Laura  White,  Boston  Herald- 
American;  Jeremiah  Murphy,  Boston 
Globe;  Robert  Estbrook,  former  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Washington  Post,  and 
now  editor-publisher  of  two  weeklies  in 
Connecticut;  William  G.  Mullen,  National 
Newspaper  Association;  Henry  Hogan, 
Eccentric  Newspapers,  (of  the  newly 
formed  Suburban  (Communications  Corp.) 
Birmingham,  Mich.;  Herman  Silverman, 
formerly  with  Copley  Newspapers,  now 
an  editorial  consultant  in  Lafayette, 
Calif.,  plus  a  host  of  New  England  editors, 
reporters,” 

He  also  said  there  were  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  included  on  the  panel;  five  New 
England  state  representatives  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  New  England  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers. 

McMaster  defended  the  association  by 
explaining  that  NEP.A  has  a  record  of 
providing  outstanding  journalistic  leader¬ 
ship  and  services  to  a  very  large  segment 
of  New  England  newspapers. 

“Our  annual  newspaper  contest,  wdth 
more  than  1,000  entires  each  year  is 
judged  by  ten  sets  of  judges  from  all 
parts  of  the  nation.  This  year’s  judges 
were  supplied  by  press  associations  in 
Virginia,  South  Dakota,  Louisiana  and 
Washington  D.C.  There  were  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  on  the  ros¬ 
ter,  according  to  McMaster. 

Former  president's  defen.>«e 

Criticism  of  the  Register’s  editorial  was 
heard  in  several  other  spheres.  Francis  J. 
O’Connor,  publisher  of  the  Hamden 
(Conn.)  Chronicle,  and  former  president, 
spoke  specifically  about  the  newspaper 
contest : 

“This  contest  is  run  on  an  impartial 
basis  with  judges  recruited  each  year 
from  various  other  press  association  mem- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Librarians  to  meet 
in  June  in  Toronto 

The  Newspaper  Division  of  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
conference  at  the  Four  Seasons  Sheraton 
Hotel  in  Toronto,  June  9-13,  1974.  The 
division  has  a  membership  of  some  200 
newspaper  librarians  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  conference 
program,  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
the  division  is  sponsoring  a  special  one- 
day  seminar  for  smaller  newspaper  li¬ 
braries  and  librarians  new  to  the  field. 
The  seminar  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  June 
9,  and  will  be  preceded  by  an  Early  Bird 
Dinner  on  Saturday  evening. 

The  special  seminar  will  be  organized 
as  a  series  of  roundtables  on  such  topics 
as:  How  to  Start  a  Library  from  Scratch; 
How  to  Reorganize  a  Library;  Clippings- 
Technical  Processing;  Equipment;  Special 
Problems  of  the  Small  Library;  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Subject  Classification;  Administra¬ 
tion  of  Small  Libraries;  and  Photos,  Cuts, 
Veloxes,  Negatives-Technical  Processing. 
In  addition.  Table  Topics  will  be  featured 
at  both  the  Early  Bird  Dinner  on  Satur¬ 
day  and  at  the  Sunday  luncheon.  There 
will  also  be  an  exhibit  of  newspaper  li¬ 
brary  materials. 

The  regular  conference  program,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  will  include  ses¬ 
sions  on  these  subjects:  Photo  Composi¬ 
tion  (Cold-Type)  and  the  Library;  Li¬ 
brary  Files-Open  or  Closed?;  Library 
Personnel;  Subject  Classification;  Subject 
Heading  Revision;  and  Microfilm/Com¬ 
puters  Replace  Clippins?  In  addition, 
there  will  be  visits  to  the  libraries  of  The 
Toronto  Star  and  The  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Membership  in  SLA  is  not  required  in 
order  to  attend  either  the  seminar  or  the 
conference,  and  registration  is  open  to  all 
who  are  interested.  Registrants  may  chose 
to  attend  either  the  seminar  or  the  confer¬ 
ence  or  both. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  seminar  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Coordinator:  .\gnes 
Henebry,  Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62525. 
Questions  concerning  the  regular  confer¬ 
ence  program  should  be  sent  to  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Chairman:  Homer  E.  Martin,  Jr., 
The  Record,  150  River  Street,  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.  07602. 

Registration  forms  for  the  seminar  and 
the  conference  will  be  available  from  the 
New  York  Office  of  Special  Libraries  .As¬ 
sociation,  235  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003  in  early  March. 

Those  wishing  to  attend  are  urged  to 
send  in  their  registrations  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Pre-registration  for  the  seminar  is 
required,  and  it  is  very  important  that  the 
seminar  coordinator  know  well  in  advance 
and  establish  communications  with  any 
person  planning  to  attend. 

• 

Westman  promoted 

Richard  Westman,  vicepresident  and 
media  director  of  Jack  Byrne  .Advertising 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  promoted  to 
senior  vicepresident  and  director  of  media 
and  marketing  services. 


Amoco  pr  exec  scores 
institutional  ads; 

Mobil  defends  ads 

Gasoline  companies  are  wasting  millions 
of  advertising  dollars  in  institutional  ads 
now  appearing  in  media,  said  William  E. 
Wall,  general  manager/ public  affairs,  of 
Amoco  division  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indi¬ 
ana). 

Speaking  before  agency  executives  and 
publishers  assembled  in  Chicago  for  the 
Magazine  Publishers  Association’s  Maga¬ 
zine  Day,  Wall  explained  that  research 
done  by  the  division’s  agency  showed  con¬ 
sumers  are  not  reading  these  ads  and 
believe  that  oil  companies  are  lying  to 
them. 

He  saw’  the  rise  in  fuel  prices  as  being 
the  realization  by  oil  producing  countries 
that  they  had  been  selling  fuel  much  too 
cheaply.  Wall  said  Amoco  had  cancelled 
plans  for  institutional  ads  in  magazines 
and  newspapers  after  tests  indicated 
readers  were  avoiding  similar  ads  placed 
by  other  oil  companies. 

Attacks  press 

Meanwhile,  Mobil  Oil  Corporation  took 
a  sw’ipe  at  working  journalists  in  a  quar¬ 
ter  page  ad  placed  in  the  New  York  Times 
op-ed  page  and  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Defending  the  oil  industry’s  image  cam¬ 
paigns  that  have  flooded  national  media, 
the  typew’ritten,  all  type  ad  claimed.  “.  .  . 
newspapers  and  magazines  frequently 
don’t  understand  the  complexities  of  our 
industry.  Only  a  few  have  oil  specialists. 
And  how'  many  deadly  news  releases  can 
we  send  them  before  they  scream  for  mer¬ 
cy?  Much  better  to  use  tv  to  try  to  reach 
the  millions  whose  opinions  about  oil  are 
swayed  by  w’hat  Cronkite,  Chancellor  and 
Reasoner  say  every  evening.” 

The  ad  was  headlined  “Musings  of  an 
oil  person  .  .  .”  It  also  attacked  Tom 
Wicker  N.Y.  Times  columnist  who 
recently  criticized  the  advertising  offen¬ 
sive  initiated  by  oil  companies  to  improve 
their  image  and  congressmen  calling  for 
substantiation  of  such  ads. 

‘Advocacy  ads’ 

With  a  newspaper  budget  estimated  at 
more  than  $3.1  million  annually,  Mobil 
has  held  the  op-ed  ad  position  in  the 
Times  for  the  last  two  years.  Its  agency  is 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc.,  New  York. 

Also  in  Chicago,  John  O’Toole,  president 
of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  defended  the 
place  of  advocacy  advertising  and  its  role 
in  counteracting  the  effects  of  bad  press. 
Speaking  to  a  seminar  of  the  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  and  the  Life  Advertiser’s 
Association,  he  called  upon  American 
business  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
method. 

Pointing  to  current  ads  placed  by  oil 
companies,  he  said,  “I  see  advocacy  adver¬ 
tising  coming,  in  the  near  future  from  a 
number  of  areas  other  than  the  oil  com¬ 
panies.” 

However,  he  did  criticize  the  companies 
for  ineffectiveness  too,  for  delivering  too 
little,  too  late.  “At  this  stage,  they’re  like 
stones  being  tossed  from  the  parapets  of  a 
seriously  besieged  castle.” 


‘Mail  maids’ 
deliver  new 
shopper  paper 

Starting  Thursday  (March  14)  and  ev¬ 
ery  Thursday  thereafter,  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  will  publish  a  shopper  pa¬ 
per  for  free  distribution  to  more  than 
100,000  homes  in  Lower  Bucks  and 
Northeast  Philadelphia. 

The  Sharp  Shopper  is  designed  as  an 
efficient,  effective,  advertising  vehicle  for 
merchants  in  these  two  areas.  The  Shop¬ 
per  will  provide  100  per  cent  saturation 
coverage  to  every  home.  It  is  the  same 
size  as  the  Evening  Times.  The  first  issue 
is  expected  to  be  16  pages  printed  in  two 
sections. 

Advertising  director  Jack  Dempsey  says 
that  advertising  sales  will  be  the  primary 
function  of  Neil  H.  Massey’s  zoned  adver¬ 
tising  department  hut  will  also  be  sold  by 
all  sales  personnel. 

Some  editorial 

The  shopper’s  advertising  content  will 
be  supplemented  by  15  to  20  per  cent 
editorial  content  such  as  recipes,  fashions, 
homemaking,  health,  entertainment,  hob¬ 
bies  and  pets. 

Family  want  ads  will  be  run  at  no 
charge  for  items  of  $500  or  less. 

Tom  Thokey,  circulation  manager,  has 
named  Dwight  Serf  ass  to  supervise  the 
establishment  of  the  Shopper’s  mail  maids 
distribution  system.  Helping  Dwight  will 
be  Bert  Anguillara  and  Trudy  Williams. 
They  will  be  recruiting  mail  maids  and 
setting  up  routes. 

The  mail  maids,  all  adult  women,  will 
place  the  shoppers  in  weather-proof  poly 
bags  and  hang  them  on  doorknobs. 

Fifty  mail  maids  are  expected  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  first  edition.  The  remainder 
will  be  distributed  by  mail. 

For  the  past  four  years  The  Sharp 
Shooter  has  been  in  operation  in  the  Troy, 
Ohio,  area.  Its  circulation  is  40,000.  It  was 
started  by  R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  publisher. 
Tom  Thokey  participated,  in  the  Troy  proj¬ 
ect.  Tom  said  the  mail  maid’s  distribution 
system  has  never  before  been  used  in  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

• 

‘What’s  New’  section 
pulls  76.2%  ads 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
celebrated  the  15th  year  of  its  annual 
“What’s  New”  advertising  special  section 
with  a  40-page  tabloid  containing  76.2% 
advertising. 

Published  on  February  19  and  20,  the 
tabloid  featuring  new  ideas  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts  offered  by  local  merchants  contained 
35,854  lines  of  paid  ad  space. 

According  to  William  N.  Burke,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  each  advertiser  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  story  and/or  photograph  in  the 
section.  “This  section,”  he  said,  “is  with¬ 
out  a  doubt  our  most  popular  and  profita¬ 
ble  section  during  the  year,  and  is  rela¬ 
tively  easy  to  sell.” 
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Promotion _  By  George  Wilt 

ENERGY  II:  TWO  WAYS  TO  CASH  IN  ON  THE  CRISIS 


Last  week  in  this  space  you  heard  of  a 
newspaper’s  efforts  to  get  people  to  turn 
out  the  lights  as  an  energy-saving  pro¬ 
gram. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  more  examples 
showing  how  papers  capitalize  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  energy: 

While  motorists,  particularly  those  with 
large  or  medium-size  cars,  are  getting 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  gasoline 
supply,  dealers  are  getting  even  more 
shook  up. 

The  dealers  in  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  also 
were  resentful  of  what  they  considered  an 
“unfair  press”  about  the  gas  consumption 
of  some  of  their  models.  And  they  were 
resentful,  too,  of  some  of  the  descriptive 
phrases  being  used ’.“Detroit  Hogs,”  “Gas 
Guzzlers,”  and  other  such  names. 

They  felt  their  side  of  the  story  w’asn’t 
being  heard,  and  that  their  models  got  a 
lot  better  mileage  than  they  were  being 
given  credit  for. 

The  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  a  “mileage  run”  in  which 
all  full-size  domestic  makes  would  partici¬ 
pate.  They  presented  it  to  the  Browm 
County  Auto  Dealers  Association,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  run  it  as  their  own  baby. 
The  newspaper  agreed,  however,  to  coor¬ 
dinate  the  details,  and  give  the  necessary 
local  publicity. 

The  dealers  jumped  at  the  idea,  with  17 
autos — 16  domestic  and  one  foreign  model 
— used  in  the  test.  The  1974  demonstrator 
models,  driven  by  association  members, 
over  a  79-mile  course,  with  only  one  stop — 
at  the  turnaround,  and  with  speed  held  to 
the  new  55-mile  per  hour  speed  limit. 

Participating  cars  averaged  18.48  miles 
per  gallon.  A  local  certified  public  accoun¬ 
tant  w’as  on  hand  to  supervise  filling  of 
tanks,  sealing  of  gas  caps,  and  verification 
of  the  findings. 

“This  positive  approach  to  helping  the 
dealers  solve  a  problem  won  us  a  lot  of 
support  from  an  important  group  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  Ron  McKenzie,  promotion 
manager. 

If  you’d  like  to  know  the  exact  mileage 
for  your  kind  of  car,  drop  Ron  a  note  at 
the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette,  435  Walnut 
St.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Energy  Line  column 

Meanwhile,  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin  and  Saturday  Journal-Bulletin 
are  running  a  page-one  “Energy  Line” 
column  every  day.  The  new  feature  was 
promoted  with  a  full-page  in-paper  ad 
and  page  one  box  on  Sunday. 

Executive  editor  Charles  McC.  Hauser 
ordered  the  formation  of  an  “Energy 
Team”  to  develop  ongoing  coverage  and 
enterprise  stories  relating  to  the  energy 
crisis.  Included  were  James  T.  Kaull,  who 
has  a  background  in  environmental  news, 
particularly  air  pollution,  acting  as  team 
captain;  Robert  C.  Frederiksen,  specialist 
in  conservation  and  natural  resources;  W. 
Edward  Wood,  on  land-use  programs;  Don 
Sockol,  bureau  reporter  with  experience  in 
environment-related  fields  including  citi¬ 
zen  conservation  and  clean-up  activities. 


In  addition  to  the  Energy  Team,  all 
Journal-Bulletin  reporters  were  urged  to 
pay  heed  to  the  topic  in  their  normal 
beats  and  to  develop  whatever  leads  oc- 
cured,  checking  first  with  the  team  for 
coordination  purposes. 

Readers  were  invited  to  phone  in  or 
write  in  questions  or  to  make  contribu¬ 
tions.  Four  special  telephone  lines  with 
automatic  recording  devices  w’ere  installed 
to  receive  questions,  suggestions  or  tips. 

To  date,  the  team  has  gone  beyond 
near-term  developments,  and  delved  into 
such  subjects  as:  Rhode  Island’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  fuel  shortages,  pronouncements 
and  actions  by  state  and  civic  officials; 
proposed  compensatory  hikes  by  electric 
utilities;  siting  of  a  nuclear  power  plant; 
the  kinds  of  house  and  commercial  struc¬ 
tures  that  should  be  built  in  a  energy 
restricted  era. 

Response  from  readers  was  immediate, 
some  hostile,  some  skeptical,  but  most 
w’ith  a  lack  of  tirade.  One  striking  charac¬ 
teristic  has  been  an  indication  of  public 
confusion.  Readers  ask  questions  like 
“Why  don’t  the  big  stores  turn  off  their 
lights  at  night?” 

The  Journal-Bulletin  Energy  Line  has 
been  receiving  more  than  300  serious 
reader  contributions  each  week  since  it 
W’as  announced. 

• 

OPEN  HOUSE  —  The  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Crescent  hosted  an  “Open 
House”  series  through  several  weeks  last 
month.  “Everything’s  Jake”  was  the 
theme  of  the  series,  suggested  by  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  editorial  artist  Fred  Schmidt.  “It 
epitomizes  the  way  we  at  the  Post- 
Crescent  felt  about  our  new  plant  addi¬ 
tion,  new  offices  and  new  production  facil¬ 
ities,”  said  John  B.  Torinus,  editor  and 
general  manager. 

*  *  * 

KIDDING  AROUND— The  Orlando 
(Fla.)  Sentinel  Star  and  its  Florida  Mag¬ 
azine  supplement  are  responsible  for  an 
interesting  booklet,  “Kidding  Around.” 
Author  Bill  Dunn,  editor  of  Florida  Mag¬ 
azine,  and  David  Wilkening,  Sentinel  Star 
feature  writer,  describe  the  book  as  a 
“mom  and  dad’s  survival  guide  to  metro 
Orlando.  The  book  presents  “617  footloose 
(and  free)  ways  to  amuse  the  kids  when 
they  ask  what  to  do.” 

Bill  describes  the  book  as  the  results  of 
(ironically)  nine  months  of  labor.  The 
book  contains  some  really  oddball  things 
to  do,  like  visits  to  a  goat  farm,  airplane 
factory,  a  tour  of  a  jail,  watch  the  shrimp 
boats,  dune  buggy  races,  along  with  the 
more  prosaic  activities  that  include  Dis¬ 
ney  World,  Sea  World,  and  other  tourist 
attractions.  Copies  of  the  120-page  book 
are  available  for  $1  from  the  Sentinel- 
Star.  More  than  4,000  have  been  sold  to 
date,  mostly  through  in-paper  ads  and 
coupons. 

*  *  * 

FOOTBALL  OUTING— The  Central 
Penn  Newspaper  Network,  comprising 
the  Clearfield  Progress,  Dubois  Courier 
Express,  Huntingdon  Daily  New’s,  Potts- 


ville  Republican,  Punxsutawney  Spirit, 
Shenendoah  Herald,  State  College  Centre 
Daily  Times  and  Williamsport  Sun- 
Gazette,  played  host  to  250  guests  at  an 
annual  football  outing.  Guests  from  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  were  treated  to  a 
Homecoming  Day  game  at  Penn  State, 
buffet  lunch,  transportation  to  and  from 
the  game,  and  victory  cocktails  after  the 
game. 

*  *  * 

CARTOON  IDEAS — Readers  of  the 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  have  been  in¬ 
vited  by  editorial  cartoonist  John  Fawcett 
to  submit  ideas  for  cartoons  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Saturday  editions  of  the 
newspaper.  If  acceptable,  the  ideas  would 
be  used  and  credited  to  the  “guest  idea- 
man  or  woman.” 

According  to  Deac  Lathrop,  promotion 
manager,  the  ideas  came  in  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  on  subjects  ranging  from  the  ener¬ 
gy  crisis  to  the  administration.  Cartoon 
ideas  were  required  to  fit  the  simple  rules 
that:  ideas  must  be  readily  translated  into 
black-and-white  drawings;  and  that  ideas 
be  in  line  with  basic  editorial  policy  of  the 
newspapers.  The  cartoons  appear  under  a 
heading:  “Reader’s  Cartoon  Idea  of  the 
Week.” 

M  *  * 

SOUTH  JERSEY— “The  Southern  New 
Jersey  newspaper  network  area  is  grow¬ 
ing  places — grow  with  us,”  says  a  bro¬ 
chure  produced  and  distributed  by  Ma¬ 
thews,  Shannon  &  Cullen,  Inc.,  newspaper 
representatives  for  its  papers  in  Wood¬ 
bury,  Salem,  Bridgeton  and  Vineland, 
N.J.  Charts  in  the  folder  indicate  growth 
in  population  and  households,  income,  re¬ 
tail  sales,  food  sales  and  auto  sales.  A 
three-color  map  show's  coverage  areas  in¬ 
cluding  additional  marketing  information. 
Copies  are  available  from  offices  of  the 
representative  organization. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

POTENTIAL — series  of  full-color 
folders  created  and  distributed  by  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  calls  attention  to  the 
sales  potential  in  major  categories,  includ¬ 
ing  new  cars,  travel,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  other  ad  classifications.  Each  folder 
carries  demographic  information  relevant 
to  the  advertiser  grouping. 

*  *  * 

EXPO — A  special  issue  of  the  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  (Spokane,  Wash.)  SUND.W 
Magazine  tells  the  story  of  the  World’s 
Fair  that  opens  in  Spokane  on  May  4, 
1974.  The  160-page  issue  includes  full  col¬ 
or  reproductions  of  exhibits  sponsored  by 
nations  including  Russia,  Japan,  France, 
Taiwan,  Mexico,  Canada,  Australia, 
Korea,  Iran,  the  U.S.  on  the  theme:  “Cel¬ 
ebrating  tomorrow’s  fresh  new  environ¬ 
ment.” 

*  *  * 

TAMPA  DATA — The  fifth  in  a  series, 
of  “Know  Your  Customer”  studies  has 
been  completed  by  the  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Times.  “Tampa  ’73  Profile  of  Furniture 
Store  and  Major  Appliance  Store  Custom¬ 
ers,”  is  a  compact  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Media  General  Market 
Analysis.  Belden  Associates  conducted  the 
study  by  face-to-face  interviews  with  res¬ 
idents  of  Hillsborough  County.  Copies  are 
available  upon  request  from  Lynn  Cash, 
Promotion  Dept.,  Tampa  Tribune-Times, 
P.O.  Box  191,  Tampa,  Fla.  33601. 
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just  what  youU  expect 
from  compugraphic 


VideoSetter  CRT  third  generation 
phototypesetting  at  second  genera¬ 
tion  prices.  Twelve  type  styles  in 
14  sizes  from  5  through  48  point. 
Justified  or  unjustified  6- level  tape 
input,  with  on-line  capability.  Simple 
to  operate  and  superbly  reliable. 

Now  you  can  plan  on  setting  two 
columns  of  mixed  classified  or 
editorial  matter  per  minute.  Have  your 
complete  stock  listings  in  type  at 
market  transmission  cbsing.  Produce 
display  ads  without  affecting  editorial 
deadlines.  And  if  our  installatbn  at  the 
Washington  Star-News  is  any  example, 
you'll  be  setting  type  the  same  day 
your  VideoSetter  is  delivered. 

Remember,  there  are  VideoSetters 
in  daily  use  from  coast  to  coast  and 
thousands  of  satisfied  Compugraphic 
users  throughout  the  newspaper 


industry.  Let  an  experienced  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  from  our  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Divisbn  explain  the  many 
time-saving,  money-saving  benefits 
of  VideoSetter  and  other  systems- 
oriented  equipment. 

COmpugi’Clphic  corporation 

80  Industrial  Way.  Wilmington.  Mass.  01887.  (617)  944-6555 

REGIONAL  SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES  •  ATLANTIC 
1901  Norlti  Moore  Street.  Rosslyn,  Virginia  22209.  (703) 
525-1678  •  CENTRAL:  3166  Des  Plaines  Ave..  Des  Plaines. 
Illinois  60018.  (312)  298-5140  •  PACIFIC  1121  Son  Antonio 
Rood.  Palo  Alto.  California  94303.  (415)  969-2032  •  NEW 
YORK  METRO:  2  Pennsylvania  Plaza.  New  YoiV.  New 
York  10001.  (212)  736-4444  •  SOUTH  ATLANTIC:  16  Exec¬ 
utive  Park  Drive  N.D..  Atlanta.  Georgia  30329.  (404) 
631-4371  •  MID-AMERICA:  Fourth  and  State  Streets. 

2  Gateway  Center.  Kansas  66101.  (913)  371-8200  • 

SOUTH  CENTRAL:  Carillon  Plaza  East.  13601  Preston  Rood. 
Dallas.  Texas  75420.  (214)  661-8940. 

See  Compugraphic  at  the  13th 
Graphics  Arts  Congress,  April  4-6, 
Exposition  Park,  Orlando,  Fla. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


TAKE  MY  WORD  FOR  IT 
(No.  4S0) 


Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more 
misleading  advertisement  than  the  one  G. 
P.  Putnam’s  Sons  has  been  using  for 
years  to  promote  The  Neiv  Roget's  The¬ 
saurus  in  Dictionary  F'orm.  The  ad  is 
headed,  “Send  them  back  to  college  with 
the  instant  Roget  .  .  .  and  watch  their 
grades  climb!”  or  some  variant  thereof. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  grade  ever 
climbed  an  iota  because  its  recipient  had 
used  a  thesaurus.  That  is  not  to  deny  that 
thesauruses  are  useful  books.  I  own  a 
half-dozen  or  so,  of  various  breeds,  includ¬ 
ing  new  and  old  Rogets,  and  sometimes 
consult  them  all  without  being  able  to  find 
the  word  I  need. 

-4ny  student  bright  and  sophisticated 
enough  to  use  a  thesaurus  effectively  will 
be  getting  good  grades  in  the  first  place, 
provided  he  is  applying  his  intelligence  to 
his  studies.  But  the  main  point  is  that,  for 
various  reasons,  a  thesaurus  is  helpful 
only  on  rare  occasions,  and  these  occasions 
cannot  be  enough  to  make  any  grades 
climb.  About  the  best  that  can  be  said  is 
that  a  thesaurus  may  help  a  student  now 
and  then,  and  it  certainly  can  do  him  no 
harm.  But  few  writers  of  college  age  have 
reached  a  point  where  either  thesaurus  or 
a  dictionary  of  usage  will  be  very  valu¬ 
able  to  them. 

The  name  Roget  has  become  almost 


synonymous  with  thesaurus,  because  the 
idea  of  collecting  synonyms  into  a  book 
originated  with  Peter  Mark  Roget,  an  En¬ 
glish  physicisn,  whose  Thesaurus  of  En¬ 
glish  Words  and  Phrases  appeared  in 
1852.  His  name  is  perpetuated  also  in 
Roget's  spiral,  a  helix  of  elastic  wire  that 
contracts  when  an  electric  current  is  sent 
through  it. 

Dr.  Roget  arranged  his  collection  of 
synonyms,  as  he  puts  it,  “according  to  the 
ideas  which  they  express” — e.g.,  exis¬ 
tence,  quantity,  space,  etc.,  with  numerous 
subcategories.  It  is  easy  to  belittle  innova¬ 
tors,  but  this  was  not  a  good  plan.  The 
early  editions  of  Roget  all  contained  an 
exhaustive  index.  Users  of  the  book  quick¬ 
ly  learned  to  turn  first  to  the  index  to  find 
.some  synonym  of  the  word  they  were 
.seeking,  and  to  be  directed  to  the  groups 
of  other  synonyms  in  the  front  of  the 
book. 

The  obvious  cure  for  this  inconvenient 
arrangement  was  to  set  the  whole  book  up 
in  dictionary  form,  but  as  late  as  1962  the 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  published  a  third 
revision  of  the  original,  still  keeping  the 
original  plan.  Web.ster  had  published  a 
Dictionary  of  Synonyms  (in  dictionary 
form,  of  course)  in  1942.  The  best  book  in 
this  field,  in  my  opinion,  is  Rodale’s  The 
Synonym  Finder.  I  like  it  because  it  is  not 


only  easy  to  use,  but  apparently  the  most 
comprehensive  of  the  lot.  But  I  would 
never  bet  even  on  this  one  as  a  raiser  of 
student’s  grades.  That  is  not  the  nature  of 
the  beast. 

Waytvard  JTords 

I  doubt  that  too  harsh  a  penalty  could 
be  invoked  against  our  brethern  of  the 
press  who  keep  telling  us  that  the  vice 
president  is  “only  a  heartbeat  away  from 
the  presidency.”  This  tiresome  reminder 
is,  I  think,  of  recent  vintage;  it  seems  to 
have  originated  during  the  heart  attacks 
of  Lyndon  Johnson.  Or  was  it  Eisenhow¬ 
er? 

The  wretch  who  thought  it  up  should 
long  since  have  been  drawn  and  quar¬ 
tered,  but  no  doubt  he  lives  serenely  on, 
perhaps  even  regarding  himself  proudly 
as  a  linguistic  innovator.  Well,  as  an  inno¬ 
vation  it  may  have  been  all  right,  but 
what  a  revolting  cliche  it  has  become. 

Anyway,  for  relief,  1  would  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  substitutions.  Reporters  and 
editorialists  might  say  instead,  once  in 
a  while,  that  the  vicepresident  is  only  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage,  a  thrombosis,  or 
even  a  skull  fracture  away.  But  these  are 
not  necessarily  fatal,  you  object?  Well, 
neither  is  a  .skipped  heartbeat,  and  so  the 
figure  was  kind  of  dumb,  physiologically 
speaking,  in  the  first  place. 

• 

Jim  Bishop  treated 
to  his  own  advice 

Young  Bob  Wisehart,  star  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Dora  Raton  (Fla.)  News,  heed¬ 
ed'  a  little  advice  from  veteran  reporter 
James  Alonzo  (Jim)  Bishop  after  inter¬ 
viewing  him. 

“If  I  may  be  candid,”  the  noted  King 
Features  Syndicate  columnist  and  author 
of  about  18  books,  told  Wisehart,  “I  think 
most  young  reporters  are  afraid  to  say 
kind  words  about  anyone.” 

In  his  story,  Wisehart  wrote:  “Bishop 
is  one  of  the  fortunate  few  who  speak  as 
well  as  they  write.  He’s  a  short  man. 
Deeply  tanned  from  living  in  Florida  year 
round.  His  tiny  stature,  gray  hair  and 
twinkling  blue  eyes  give  him  the  look  of 
any  aging  leprechaun  dressed  up  in  a 
borrowed  business  suit.” 

Bishop  spoke  to  about  500  people  in  the 
Di.stinguished  Lecture  Series  at  Florida 
.Atlantic  University.  He  recited  anecdotes 
about  four  Presidents  he  has  interviewed 
in  research  for  his  “Day”  books. 

January  newsprint 
use  dropped  3.9% 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  w'as  803,560  tons  in  January, 
3.9%  less  than  in  January  1973,  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  .Association 
reported  today.  Total  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  for  January  1973  was  836,289  tons. 

There  were  four  Sundays  in  January 
1974  and  1973. 

In  January  1974  U.S.  production  and 
total  shipments  were  down  2.7%  and  2.9% 
respectively  while  Canadian  production 
increased  7.5%  and  their  total  shipments 
increased  10.9%. 
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Crowley,  La.  dailies 
complete  a  merger 

On  March  1,  Crowley,  La.  became  a 
1-daily  newspaper  town  again  after  seven 
years  of  competition  in  the  evening  field. 

The  competing  Crowley  Signal  (e)  and 
the  Crowley  Post  Herald  (eS  except  Mon¬ 
day  and  Saturday)  agreed  to  form  the 
Post-Signal.  Effective  March  1  the  new 
paper  began  publishing  Tuesday,  Wednes¬ 
day,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday.  The 
Signal  was  established  in  1898  while  the 
Post  Herald  was  founded  in  November, 
1966. 

Milo  A.  Nickel,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Post  Herald,  will  direct 
business  activities  of  the  new’  paper  as 
publisher  and  H.  I.  Mitchell,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  the  Signal,  w’ill  serve  as 
editor. 

B.  I.  Moody,  president  of  the  Post  Her¬ 
ald  W’ill  be  chairman  of  the  board  and  R. 
H.  Fackelman,  president  of  the  Signal, 
will  be  president  with  Nickel  serving  as 
vicepresident  and  secretary  and  Frank  K. 
Nixon,  publisher  of  the  Signal,  serving  as 
treasurer. 

The  joint  statement  said  the  new’sprint 
and  energy  shortages  as  w’ell  as  increas¬ 
ing  production  costs  were  factors  involved 
in  the  decision  to  consolidate. 

Prior  to  the  merger,  both  papers  w’ere 
printed  by  the  offset  process.  Nickel  said 
that  “extensive  remodeling”  is  being  done 
at  the  Signal’s  printing  plant  where  the 
Post  Signal  will  be  composed  and  printed 
when  completed. 

Post-Newsweek 

Stations 

A  Subsidiary  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company, 

has  purchased  WFSB-TV 
(Formerly  WTIC-TV). 
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Hartford,  Connecticut, 
from 

Broadcast- 
Plaza,  Inc. 

A  Subsidiary  of 
The  Travelers  Corp. 

for  $33,900,000 

The  undersigned 
acted  as  broker 
in  this  transaction 

R.a  CRISLER 
&  CO.,  INC. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  •  Tucson,  Arizona 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

HOUSTON  WANT  ADS  GO  TO  10  COLUMNS 


If  its  good  for  the  Houston  Chronicle 
can  it  be  bad  for  the  Houston  Post! 

Obviously  not,  because  precisely  one 
month  after  the  Chronicle  instituted  a  10 
column  classified  format  the  Post  followed 
suit — and  w’hy  not?  Listen  to  Herb  Barger 
the  Chronicle’s  new  CAM  glow  about  the 
1st  tally  of  new’sprint  savings  resulting 
from  the  sw’itch  from  9  to  10  column 
classified  pages  which  commenced  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  4th. 

Says  Barger,  “Just  to  give  you  an  idea — 
on  February  3  in  a  9  column  format  we 
ran  16,585  inches  in  52  pages.  On  Sunday, 
February  17,  w’e  had,  in  10  column 
format,  16,788  inches  in  47  pages.  200 
inches  more  classified  in  5  less  pages  is 
not  bad!” 

Now  Arthur  Lasche’s  C.4M  of  the 
Houston  Post  not  only  has  a  dependable 
agate  rule  but  he  has  a  bunch  of  hard 
headed  chaps  manning  the  computers 
dow’n  in  the  business  office  so,  understand¬ 
ably,  bright  and  early  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  4th  the  Post’s  bustling  clas¬ 
sified  pages  sported  a  10  column  format 
w’ith  a  number  of  additional  classified  de¬ 
partment  sections  scheduled  for  paper 
saving  changes  in  the  next  few  days.  'The 
standard  size  Apartment  Living  section 
will  change  to  a  7  column  tabloid  format 
from  its  former  standard  size  Saturday, 
March  9  and  on  the  follow’ing  day,  the 
Home  Section  and  Townhome  section  will 
switch  to  a  9  column  format  instead  of  the 
present  8  columns. 

All  of  the  above  is  not  to  say  that  the 
Post’s  move  to  the  narrower  column 
format  w’as  precisely  sparked  by  that  of 
its  competitor.  The  notion  of  moving  to  a 
10  column  format  for  classified  has  been 
bruited  about  even  before  the  current 
newsprint  crunch  but  naturally  the  idea 
gathered  momentum  in  recent  months.  It 
remained  for  these  Texas  papers  to  show 
how’  effective  the  move  can  be. 

In  a  letter  to  classified  advertisers 
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dated  February  12,  Harry  E.  Hayes, 
vicepresident  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Houston  Post  said  “.  .  .  shortages  of 
paper  are  causing  all  publications  to  find 
ways  to  conserve  the  supply.  Many  papers 
have  taken  drastic  steps  to  cope  with  this 
particular  situation,  some  going  so  far  as 
to  eliminate  one  day  of  publication  each 
w’eek.” 

In  the  same  letter,  Hayes  noted  that  the 
change  from  9  to  10  column  want  ad 
pages,  “due  to  technological  improvements 
will  result  in  virtually  no  change  in  the 
number  of  letters  contained  in  each  line.” 

While  we  haven’t  seen  the  Post’s  10 
column  pages  as  yet,  a  comparison  of  the 
Chronicle’s  “before”  and  “after”  pages 
bears  out  the  statement  that  the  unit 
count  per  line  is  virtually  intact.  By  “vir¬ 
tually”  we  mean  there  is  a  difference  of  a 
single  character  in  the  5  point  type  line. 
On  the  10  column  page  there  are  28  char¬ 
acters  to  the  line;  on  the  nine  column 
page  there  are  29.  The  larger  type  faces, 
so  called  display  types,  retain  their  char¬ 
acter  count  as  before.  Only  by  placing  a  9 
column  page  over  the  10  column  page  can 
one  notice  that  the  gutter  margin  has 
been  shrunk  a  few  picas. 

“We’ve  received  no  complaints,”  says 
CAM  Barger,  “either  about  the  rate  in¬ 
crease  affecting  only  1  time  rates  or  the 
10  column  pages  both  of  which  went  into 
effect  at  the  same  time.  The  only  objec¬ 
tions,  as  might  be  expected,  have  come 
from  full  page  or  half  classified  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  having  to  pay  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  column.” 

Barger  was  named  C-4M  February  1st 
succeeding  Vern  Zastro,  who  went  the 
way  of  many  CAMs,  to  become  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  advertising  director.  At  45,  Herb 
Barger  bas  moved  to  tbe  top  spot  in  the 
department  where  he  started  his  career  as 
an  outside  salesman.  In  1969  he  was 
named  Real  Estate  and  Rental  Supervi¬ 
sor. 

Ray  Greene,  NAB’s  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  vicepresident  advises  that  many  other 
newspapers  around  the  circuit  are  seri¬ 
ously  considering  moving  into  the  10 
column  format.  He  heard  lots  of  discus¬ 
sions  about  it  at  recent  bull  sessions  at 
INAE  and  ANC-\M  meetings. 

Greene  is  off  to  a  fast  start  in  his  new 
assignment  at  the  Bureau.  With  Christo 
Jackson,  chain  store  vicepresident  of  the 
Bureau,  Greene  made  a  strong  pitch  for 
more  classified  with  Sears  ad  executives 
in  Chicago.  He  says  initial  reaction  is 
very  good. 

Other  developments  include  near  com¬ 
pletion  of  new  telephone  training  film;  the 
listing  of  opportunities  for  cooperative 
advertising  in  classified  with  copy  sugges¬ 
tions  being  prepared  by  classified  promo¬ 
tion  services  and  a  redone  black  and  white 
version  of  the  Bureau’s  major  auto 
presentation  which  can  be  used  for  indi¬ 
vidual  dealer  presentations  is  available  to 
NAB  member  CAMs  for  $2.00.  “This  tells 
the  newspaper  story,”  says  Greene,  “and 
combats  erroneous  statements  made  by 
some  electronic  media  salespersons.” 
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that  for  they  know  their  first  loyalty  is  to 
their  papers. 

Hood  expressed  belief  that  there  is  not 
as  good  a  relationship  between  the  media 
and  police,  as  many  of  the  officers  in 
attendance  believed. 

“I  think  the  hope  lies  with  young  report¬ 
ers  who  are  inquisitive,  tough-minded 
and  determined,”  said  Hood.  “If  they 
learn  of  malfeasance  in  a  police  depart¬ 
ment,  they’d  doubtless  try  to  expose  it. 

“I  don’t  think  the  press  and  the  police 
have  to  be  chummy,  any  more  than  sports- 
writers  should  get  too  close  to  the  pro 
football  clubs.  If  you  get  too  close,  you  lose 
your  objectivity.  But  there  should  be  re¬ 
spect  and  courtesy  between  the  press  and 
police.” 

Both  Hood  and  Page  agreed  that  the 
animosity  between  reporters  and  the  po¬ 
lice  should  be  broken  down. 

They  feel  that  the  police  should  be  less 
hostile  and,  if  they  can’t  provide  the  facts 
the  reporter  w-ants,  they  should  explain 
why.  .4nd  the  reporters  should  be  more 
considerate  of  police  problems,  and  get  the 
chip  off  their  shoulders. 

The  seminar  police  chiefs  conceded  that 
many  policemen  are  introverted  and  asso¬ 
ciate  largely  with  other  officers,  for  their 
interests  are  mutual.  Reporters  should  re¬ 
alize  this  once  they  run  into  a  rebuff  from 
an  officer,  and  they  shouldn’t  antagonize 
him  by  shouting  the  First  Amendment. 

Richard  Spencer,  a  veteran  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oakland  Tribune,  told  the 
seminar  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  good 
relations  with  police  in  both  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco. 

“I  know  where  to  go  to  get  the  facts,” 
he  said.  “.\nd  I’ve  found  the  officers  most 
obliging.” 

Other  speakers  included  Ed  .4rnow  of 
the  news  department  of  KPIX-tv,  San 
Francisco;  Marilyn  Baker,  KQED-tv,  San 
Francisco;  Sergeant  Peter  Corso,  director 
of  public  information  for  Miami  Beach 
Police  Department;  Mike  Forrest, 
KNEW,  Oakland,  radio  newsman;  Lieu¬ 
tenant  William  O’Connor,  public  relations 
officer  for  the  San  Francisco  Police  De¬ 
partment,  and  Lourn  G.  Phelps,  Chief  of 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Police  Department. 

• 

$500  to  be  awarded 
for  Niagara  Falls  story 


Trading  jobs 
improves  police 
press  relations 

By  Jim  Scott 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police’s  weeklong  Police-Press  relations 
seminar  at  the  Miyaka  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco  should  at  least  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  two  sometimes  antagonists  at 
the  some  35  cities  represented. 

About  the  only  dissenter  in  the  give- 
and-take  sessions  was  Charles  Hood,  a 
journalism  instructor  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

“Both  the  police  and  the  press  are  dis¬ 
trustful  of  the  other,  both  are  touchy,  both 
have  so  much  power — and  all  this  leads  to 
conflict,”  said  Hood. 

Relations  between  the  police  and  press 
are  so  bad  in  Montana  that  the  Montana 
Board  of  Crime  Control  in  Helena  sent 
Hood,  Kathe  McGehee,  its  own  informa¬ 
tion  advisor,  and  Tim  Skinner,  a  police 
sergeant  in  Great  Falls,  to  the  seminar  in 
hopes  of  patching  up  the  ill  feelings. 

Cj»se  history 

All  participants  agreed  that  one  of  the 
best  police-press  relationships  in  the  nation 
is  in  Dade  Couty,  Fla.,  and  it’s  traceable 
to  Ralph  Page,  director  of  public  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  Department  of  Public  Safety. 

Page,  who  led  seminar  discussions,  put 
in  10  years  as  a  television  and  radio 
newsman,  before  joining  the  police  de¬ 
partment  to  improve  its  rapport  with  the 
press. 

E.  Wilson  Purdy,  director  of  Public 
Safety  in  Dade  County,  suggested  to  Page 
that  the  young  police  recruits  be  sent 
around  with  police  reporters  to  learn  their 
problems,  and  they  would  also  be  in  civili¬ 
an  clothes. 

Page  chuckled. 

“It  was  quite  a  revelation,”  he  said.  “At 
the  Republican  convention  in  Miami,  the 
Hippies  often  came  up  to  our  men,  now 
wearing  press  badges,  to  complain  of  po¬ 
lice  brutality.  Our  men  knew,  of  course, 
the  charges  were  false  for  they  had  been 
observing  the  police.  In  fact,  the  police, 
not  knowing  who  they  were  once  ordered 
the  pseudo-reporters  to  move  on  to  pre¬ 
vent  congestion. 

“Our  boys,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of 
deadlines  and  other  problems  of  police 
reporters  at  first,  but  they  soon  learned.  I 
asked  one  of  them  how  things  were  at  the 
Miami  Herald  just  before  press  time.  ‘It 
was  panic,’  he  told  me.” 

Similarly,  reporters  took  over  police¬ 
men’s  jobs  to  learn  their  problem.  Riding 
the  squad  cars  at  night,  they  soon  learned 
the  numerous  jobs  performed  by  the  pa¬ 
trolmen,  and  they  gained  new  respect  for 
the  department. 

Both  Page  and  Betty  B.  Bosarge,  writ¬ 
er-editor  for  the  Professional  Standards 
Division  of  the  International  Division  of 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  believe 
that  large  police  departments  should  have 
an  information  officer. 

Miss  Bosarge,  in  charge  of  these  semi¬ 


nars,  operates  out  of  11  Firstfield  Road, 
Gaithersburg,  Md.  It  has  10,000  members 
in  63  cities. 

“Communications  is  the  important  they 
between  police  and  the  media,”  said  Page. 

“The  Miami  Herald  has  an  18-year-old 
police  reporter,  Chuck  Gomez,  who  is 
about  the  most  brilliant  writer  I  have 
ever  known.  But  he  was  so  damned  impa¬ 
tient.  He  had  to  have  all  the  facts  right 
now.  I  called  him  to  explain  how  some 
things  take  time.  He  understands.  And 
all’s  well  between  him  and  the  police 
now.” 

Too  many  police  reporters  aren’t  famil¬ 
iar  enough  with  police  regulations,  Page 
believes. 

“On  a  recent  case,  a  man  lay  on  the 
ground,  shot  dead,”  he  said. 

“  ‘Who‘s  he?”  demanded  a  young  report¬ 
er. 

“  ‘Don’t  know’  replied  the  policeman. 

“  ‘Well,  why  don’t  you  take  out  his  wal¬ 
let  and  find  his  name?’ 

“What  the  reporter  didn’t  realize  was 
that  a  body  can’t  be  touched  by  the  police. 
They  have  to  wait  for  the  detective  to  look 
for  fingerprints,  photos  and  to  check  out 
the  scene.” 

Next  of  kin  notification 

Another  thing  that  bothers  Page  is  tele¬ 
vision’s  broadcast  of  a  fatality  before  the 
police  can  notify  the  next  of  kin. 

“In  Miami,  a  tv  cameraman  filed  the 
death  of  a  couple  in  an  auto  crash  shortly 
before  noon,”  recalled  Page,  “On  the 
noon  news  their  deaths  were  shown.  And 
their  children  happened  to  be  watching.” 

“I  know  what  you  mean,”  interjected 
Miss  Bosarge.  “My  uncle  was  an  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer  in  Trenton.  He  was 
killed  in  an  auto  crash.  A  radio  man 
recognized  him  and  shortly  after  broad¬ 
cast  the  fact.  My  aunt  heard  it — and  went 
into  a  state  of  shock.” 

Page  pointed  out  how  important  an 
information  director  is  in  a  major  trage¬ 
dy.  He  said  Houston  had  none  before  the 
mass  murders.  One  reporter  even  picked 
up  a  confession  of  one  of  the  suspects,  and 
it  was  printed  in  his  paper.  An  informa¬ 
tion  officer  would  have  been  invaluable 
here,  not  only  to  help  the  reporters  but 
also  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

“At  all  big  stories.  I’m  on  hand  to  help 
the  press,”  said  Page.  “At  a  plane  crash 
not  long  ago,  there  was  a  swarm  of  photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters.  I  asked  them 
whom  they  wanted  to  go  in  first, 
cameramen  or  writers?  They  surprised  me 
by  saying  the  writers.  Then  I  took  in  the 
cameramen.  The  restraining  ropes  pre¬ 
vented  the  photogs  from  getting  proper 
pictures  so  I  took  the  ropes  closer  in.  Had 
there  been  no  police  information  man  on 
hand,  the  cameraman  wouldn’t  have  got¬ 
ten  very  good  photos.” 

It  was  generally  agreed  by  all  the  semi¬ 
nar  participants  that  there  are  veteran 
police  reporters  w’ho  know  the  ropes  as 
well  as  any  policeman.  They  go  to  lunch 
with  them,  drink  with  them.  So  they  are 
unlikely  to  ferret  out  any  news  that  would 
make  them  look  bad. 

However,  they  also  agreed  that  many 
veteran  police  reporters  would  do  just 


The  Niagara  Falls  International  News 
Bureau,  a  nonprofit  organization  seeking 
to  promulgate  favorable  publicity  for  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls  on  both  sides  of  the  U.S.- 
Canada  border,  has  announced  a  travel 
writing  competition. 

Prize  is  $500  cash  and  a  china  tea  set 
from  Claymasters  at  the  Carborundum 
Ceramics  Museum  in  Niagara  Falls. 

Award  will  go  to  author  of  best  article 
or  series  on  Niagara  Falls  as  an  attraction 
and  travel  destination.  Articles  must  be 
previously  published.  Entries  will  not  be 
returned. 

Contest  runs  until  May  31,  1974.  Con¬ 
tact  Discover  Niagara  International  Trav¬ 
el  Writing  Award,  P.O.  Box  1111,  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  N.Y.  14303,  enclosing  S.A.S.E. 
for  details. 
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Do  your  photographers  have  time  for  coverage  like  this?  Human 
interest  photos  rate  high  in  reader  polls  and  help  sell  papers.  They 
make  your  paper  more  interesting,  more  attractive.  And  more  saleable. 
But  to  get  them  your  photographer  has  to  be  there.  Not  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  Kodak  can  help  get  him  out  to  take  more  pictures,  more  often. 
With  the  Kodak  Versamat  film  processor,  model  5,  that  can  give  him 
dry  negatives  in  about  three  minutes.  And  the  Kodak  Ektamatic 
processor,  model  214-K,  that  produces  stabilized  prints 
in  15  seconds.  There's  a  complete  line  of  Kodak  products 
to  help  make  newspaper  publishing  more  profitable.  For 
the  complete  picture,  contact  your  dealer  or  use  the 
coupon. 

Photography  >  The  best  impression  you  can  make. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Dept.  412-L,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "The  Best  Impression  You  Can 
Make,”  describing  the  complete  line  of  Kodak  professional 
photographic  products  for  newspapers. 


Name . 


Company . 
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Open  meetings 
law  passed 
in  Tennessee 

By  Pat  Riordan 

Tennessee’s  new  open  meetings  law, 
passed  by  the  legislature  and  signed  by 
Gov.  Winfield  Dunn  on  February  21,  de¬ 
clares  “that  the  formation  of  public  policy 
and  decisions  is  public  business  and  shall 
not  be  conducted  in  secret.” 

The  new  law  appears  to  be  relatively 
strong,  and  in  a  state  which  has  been 
without  any  open  meetings  bill  at  all,  it 
may  provide  an  assist  to  newsmen  con¬ 
fronted  with  school  boards,  city  councils 
and  other  official  bodies  w’hich  attempt  to 
transact  public  business  in  private. 

But  critics  of  the  law  point  to  the 
vagueness  of  its  requirement  for  “ade¬ 
quate  public  notice,”  w’hich  leaves  the  de¬ 
termination  of  what  notice  is  adequate  to 
the  courts. 

The  bill  as  introduced  for  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  by  friendly  legislators 
was  amended  only  once.  Early  efforts  to 
weaken  it  failed  when  the  two  Nashville 
newspapers  and  both  statewide  wire  serv¬ 
ices  focused  attention  on  the  attempts. 

The  sole  successful  amendment  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Sen.  Brown  Ayres  (R- 
Knoxville).  His  alteration  has  the  effect 
of  legalizing  a  behind-closed-doors  session 
at  which  a  bond  issue  is  passed.  When 
legislators  pressed  him  for  an  explana¬ 
tion,  Ayres  claimed  his  amendment  has  no 
real  effect  on  the  bill,  but  that  it  precludes 
the  possibility  that  a  disgruntled  citizen 
could  claim  that  a  bond  issue  was  invalid- 
ly  passed  if  “adequate  public  notice”  were 
not  given.  Thus  the  vagueness  of  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  law  led  to  a  fuzzing 
of  another  provision. 

The  law,  which  takes  effect  May  1, 
would  cover  virtually  all  local  governmen¬ 
tal  meetings  in  Tennessee,  including 
school  boards,  city  councils,  municipal  cor¬ 
porations,  anything  defined  as  “the  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  public  body  which  consists  of 
two  or  more  members  with  the  authority 
to  make  decisions  for  or  recommendations 
to  a  public  body  or  administration.” 

While  the  law  specifically  excludes 
“chance  meetings”  of  tw’o  or  more  mem¬ 
bers  from  coverage,  it  also  states  that  “no 
such  chance  meetings,  informal  assem¬ 
blages,  or  electronic  communication  shall 
be  used  to  decide  or  deliberate  public  busi¬ 
ness  in  circumvention  of  the  spirit  of  this 
Act.”  But  it  excludes  on-site  inspections 
of  projects  or  programs  from  the  category 
of  public  meetings. 

The  Act  requires  that  the  minutes  of  all 
meetings  be  fully  and  promptly  recorded 
and  open  to  public  inspection,  and  spe¬ 
cifies  the  type  of  information  w'hich  min¬ 
utes  must  contain. 

Action  taken  at  any  secret  meeting  is 
void,  except  in  the  case  of  issuing  bonds  if 
the  action  is  otherwise  legal. 

A  permanent  injunction  can  be  obtained 
against  any  person  judged  to  be  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Act,  and  each  separate  oc¬ 
currence  of  closed  meetings  is  considered  a 
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separate  violation.  Convicted  defendants 
must  report  semi-annually  to  the  court  on 
their  compliance  with  the  law  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 

The  Act  also  contains  the  standard 
provisions  for  repeal  of  other  laws  in 
conflict  with  it,  and  provides  that  if  any 
section  is  found  unconstitutional,  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  continue  in  effect. 

The  Act  allows  secret  meetings  “as 
provided  by  the  Tennessee  Constitution.” 
Under  that  ancient  document,  the  State 
General  Assembly  can  close  its  meetings 
in  the  case  of  an  impeachment  deliber¬ 
ation  or  when  it  votes  that  the  matter 
under  discussion  requires  secrecy.  Com¬ 
mittees  can  operate  the  same  way.  But 
procedural  reforms  passed  this  year  may 
limit  the  still-permitted  secrecy  in  the  leg¬ 
islature. 

Closed  school 
board  meetings 
barred  by  judge 

An  order  temporarily  restraining  the 
Mounds  View  School  Board  (of  Indepen¬ 
dent  School  Dist.  No.  621)  from  holding 
private  meetings  of  any  kind  was  issued 
February  27  by  Ramsey  District  Judge 
Harold  W.  Schultz. 

The  order  thus  reinforces  the  1973  Min¬ 
nesota  Open  Meeting  Law',  w’hich  the 
judge  noted  provides  no  exceptions. 

The  order  would  apparently  stand  until 
a  trial  could  determine  the  merits  of  a 
suit  brought  by  Northwest  Publications, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  against 
Mounds  View’  Independent  School  District 
No.  621. 

The  District  allegedly  refused  to  permit 
members  of  the  public,  including  Dispatch 
reporter  James  Nagel,  from  attending  an 
executive  session  of  the  school  board 
November  26,  1973,  at  which  salary  mat¬ 
ters  w’ere  reportedly  discussed.  (E&P, 
Jan.  19). 

Judge  Schultz’  order  is  the  second  court 
action  in  February  to  affirm  the  Open 
Meeting  Law.  The  Minnesota  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  law  in  a  decision  Febru¬ 
ary  15  including  the  striking  down  of 
eight  exceptions  which  St.  Louis  County 
District  Judge  C.  L.  Eckman  would  have 
permitted  under  the  law. 

One  of  the  exceptions  struck  dow’n  by 
the  state  court  w’as  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  Duluth  school  district’s  la¬ 
bor  negotiation  strategy,  similar  to  the 
Mounds  View  district’s  stated  purpose  for 
meeting  in  private. 

However,  Judge  Schultz  said  that  “the 
facts  in  the  Mounds  View  case  are 
nowhere  as  blatant  as  those  found  in  the 
case  arising  in  St.  Louis  County.”  The 
Duluth  case  involved  10  closed  meetings 
over  three  years  and  the  Mounds  View 
case,  a  single  meeting.  Suit  was  brought 
in  the  lower  court  by  WDIO-TV,  Duluth, 
and  its  news  director. 

The  formal  language  of  Schultz’  order 
states  that  the  Mounds  View  district,  “its 
representatives,  members,  employes  or 
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persons  acting  in  participation  or  in  con¬ 
cert  with  said  defendant  (the  district) 
are  hereby  restrained  from  meeting  in 
private,  whether  in  executive  session  or  in 
any  manner  or  form  which  would  not 
permit  the  presence  of  plaintiff  or  the 
general  public  .  .  .” 

In  an  accompanying  memorandum, 
Schultz  stated  that  the  Open  Meeting  Law 
is  “clear  and  unambiguous.”  By  not 
providing  any  exceptions,  the  matter  of 
open  meetings  by  public  bodies  “hardly 
merits  any  considerable  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion,”  he  said. 

“Any  modification  in  the  statute,  any 
addition,  change  or  exception  should  be  a 
matter  of  policy  decision  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture,”  Schultz  said.  “Whether  or  not  this 
is  a  good  law’,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
a  better  law  with  certain  exceptions  is  a 
matter  best  determined  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,”  he  said.  “The  courts  are  not  law’- 
makers,”  he  added. 

A  bill  W’hich  would  provide  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  Open  Meeting  Law  is  now 
before  a  legislative  subcommittee,  he 
noted.  The  Open  Meeting  Law  “does  not 
violate  any  constitutional  rights  and  is 
obviously  designed  to  be  of  a  benefit  to  the 
public,”  Schultz  said. 

The  “court  w’ould  be  remiss  if  it  did  not 
through  the  medium  of  an  injunction  state 
its  support  of  the  premise  that  the  public 
is  entitled  to  be  present  and  to  know  what 
transpires  at  meetings  of  the  school 
board,”  he  said. 

*  «  * 

PAPER  WINS  INJUNCTION 

A  permanent  injunction,  prohibiting  the 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  city  council  from  con¬ 
ducting  a  closed  meeting  to  interview  ap¬ 
plicants  for  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
resignation  of  a  council  member,  was  is¬ 
sued  March  1  by  Judge  J.  Donald  Murphy 
of  the  Jackson  County  Circuit  Court. 

Judge  Murphy’s  ruling  w’as  made  under 
the  state’s  new  “sunshine”  or  open  meet¬ 
ings  law,  in  a  suit  filed  against  the  city 
February  17  by  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company.  The  Star  w’as  later  joined  in 
the  suit  by  two  Kansas  City  television 
stations,  KCMO-tv,  the  CBS  affiliate,  and 
KMBC-tv,  the  ABC  affiliate.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  (Mo.)  Missourian,  a  daily  newspaper, 
joined  the  Star  by  filing  a  brief  as  friend 
of  the  court. 

In  a  separate  order.  Judge  Murphy  is¬ 
sued  a  preemptory  writ  of  mandamus  ap¬ 
plying  the  same  facts  to  a  provision  of  the 
city  charter  that  makes  council  meetings 
open  to  the  public. 

The  city  had  maintained  that  the  char¬ 
ter  provision  applied  only  to  formal — 
regular  and  special — meetings  of  the 
council,  and  that  the  sunshine  law  ex¬ 
cepted  meetings  concerned  with  hiring, 
firing  and  promotion  of  personnel.  The 
city  contended  that  council  members  were 
personnel. 

The  suit  was  among  the  first  legal  tests 
involving  the  sunshine  law,  which  was 
recently  passed  by  the  Missouri  General 
Assembly. 

The  city  is  expected  to  appeal  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  decision,  but  council  members 
indicated  that  they  would  proceed  with 
the  interviews  in  open  session,  to  fill  the 
council  vacancy  as  quickly  as  possible. 
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Does  Privacy 
Bill  infringe 
on  press  rights? 

William  G.  Saxbe,  the  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al,  in  testimony  before  a  House  judiciary 
subcommittee  on  civil  riphts,  blamed  the 
growing  threat  of  individual  privacy  on 
advances  in  computer  technology.  These 
advances,  he  said,  create  “a  substantial 
danger  that  the  rights  of  privacy  of  indi¬ 
viduals  could  be  infringed  upon  by  our 
criminal  justice  information  systems.” 

The  .\ttorney  General  testified  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Administration  bills  pending  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  regulate  the 
use  of  criminal  justice  information.  The 
administration,  he  asserted,  “is  strongly 
committed  to  the  need  to  protect  the 
rights  of  privacy  of  citizens.” 

“The  u.se  of  computers  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  ability  of  the  government  to 
acquire,  store,  retrieve  and  disseminate 
information  about  individuals,”  Saxbe 
said.  “The  ease  with  which  computers 
handle  data  has  led  to  a  growing  tendency 
to  gather  more  and  more  data. 

“With  the  large  amount  of  data  avail¬ 
able  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  seek 
new  uses  for  it,  such  as  investigative 
leads,  post  conviction  sentencing  and  so 
forth.” 

Congress,  he  said,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  technology  that  threatens  “the  indi¬ 
vidual’s  right  to  privacy”  and  the  time 
has  now  come  for  establishing,  by  legisla¬ 
tion  “standards  for  assuring  security  and 
privacy  of  data  contained  in  criminal  jus¬ 
tice  information  systems.” 

The  legislation  favored  by  the  .Adminis¬ 
tration,  as  set  forth  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska  with 
co-sponsorship  of  eleven  other  Senators 
including  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  would  re¬ 
quire  all  criminal  justice  systems  to  adopt 
operating  procedures  consistent  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  -Attorney 
General.  These  include: 

•  -A  program  of  verification  and  audit 
to  insure  that  criminal  offender  record 
information  is  regularly  and  accurately 
updated. 

•  Limit  access  and  dissemination  of 
criminal  justice  information. 

•  Provide  an  administrative  review’ 
mechanism  for  challenges  by  individuals 
to  the  accuracy  or  completeness  of  their 
records. 

•  -Any  agency  or  person,  other  than  a 
criminal  justice  agency,  who  obtains  crim¬ 
inal  offender  record  information  and  uses 
that  information  in  violation  of  the  Act, 
or  regulations  of  the  Attorney  General, 
may  be  denied  use  of  such  criminal  inves¬ 
tigation  information. 

Although  the  legislation  does  not 
specifically  say  so,  the  above  provision  has 
been  interpreted  as  affording  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  punishment  of  newsmen  who  ob¬ 
tain  and  publish  criminal  justice  informa¬ 
tion  and  thus  put  a  crimp  in  the  activities 
of  some  investigative  reporters.  The  thrust 
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of  the  proposed  legislation  and  the  -Attor¬ 
ney  General’s  regulations,  however,  is 
against  dissemination  of  prohibited  in¬ 
formation  and  legislators  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials  emphatically  insist  that 
the  law,  if  enacted,  would  not  infringe 
First  -Amendment  Rights.  The  purpose, 
rather,  is  to  stop  police,  tax  officials,  or 
other  potential  sources  from  disclosing 
criminal  justice  information  that  would 
violate  the  individual’s  constitutional 
right  to  privacy. 

“This  legislation,”  -Attorney  General 
Saxbe  testified,  “w’ill  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  operations  of  many  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  Ju.stice,  including  the  Law- 
Enforcement  -Assistance  Administration, 
the  Criminal  Division,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
-Administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  Parole  Board  and  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Naturalization  Service.  To 
the  degree  that  the  FBI  or  DE.A 
procedures  do  not  comply  with  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  these  agencies  will  need  to  change 
their  procedures.” 

The  changes,  undoubtedly,  will  stop  re¬ 
porters  from  obtaining,  and  hence  news¬ 
papers  from  publishing,  information  that 
has  long  been  the  stock  in  trade  of 
newsmen  covering  police  beats  or  criminal 
trals. 

• 

11,000  senior  citizens 
buy  paper  at  a  discount 

When  in  October  the  Tacoma  Neu'it- 
Trihuve  announced  an  upcoming  increase 
in  daily  and  Sunday  home  delivery  (from 
$3.50  to  $4),  it  also  announced  that  senior 
citizens  (65  or  older)  could  apply  for  a 
special  rate  which  would  preserve  for 
them  the  $3.50  monthly  charge. 

They  were  given  the  three  months  from 
November  1  (when  the  rate  increase  took 
effect)  until  January  31  to  apply.  The 
newspaper  estimated  as  many  as  25,000 
subscribers  were  eligible.  By  tbe  deadline, 
more  than  11,000  had  come  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  plant  or  written  in,  obtaining  the 
senior  citizen  approval. 

Publisher  Elbert  Baker  notes  that  the 
newspaper  had  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  of  its  older  subscribers  might  have 
cancelled  in  the  face  of  the  increase,  but 
that  in  all,  the  rate  hike  resulted  in  a 
circulation  loss  of  between  one  and  one- 
and-a-half  percent.  The  junior  dealers 
will  receive  their  portion  of  the  50f  in¬ 
crease,  even  for  senior  citizen  subscribers 
whose  subscriptions  will  remain  at  $3.50. 
-And  the  “seniors”  will  have  to  apply 
again  next  year  to  continue  receiving  the 
lower  rate. 

• 

Ad  plan  for  O.J. 

The  Florida  Citrus  Commission  is 
asking  packers  to  approve  a  continuation 
of  the  money-off  coupon  program  to  in¬ 
crease  supermarket  advertising  of  frozen 
orange  juice  concentrate.  The  rebate  plan 
calls  for  about  $4  million  in  coupon  re¬ 
demptions  as  part  of  the  citrus  industry’s 
$23.5  million  ad  budget.  The  coupon  cost  is 
covered  by  a  tax  paid  by  processors. 
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Survey  shows 
top  editorial 
issues  of  ’73 

-A  survey  of  22,800  editorials  in  16 
American  cities  showed  that  the  domestic 
issues  of  greatest  editorial  concern  in 
1973  were  Watergate,  energy  resources, 
and  inflation. 

The  Public  Issues  Research  Bureau  of 
New  York,  which  analyzes  editorial  issues 
and  trends  for  government  and  industry 
clients,  said  that  Watergate  had  received 
the  most  editorials  of  any  subject  moni¬ 
tored — 1,458.  The  year’s  second  greatest 
concern  was  energy  resources,  with  721 
editorials,  followed  by  these  domestic  is¬ 
sues:  inflation,  534;  mass  transit,  446; 
land  quality  and  use,  326,  taxes,  278;  and 
water  quality,  257. 

“There  were  twenty  times  as  many 
Watergate  editorials  in  1973  as  in  1972, 
and  eight  times  as  many  energy  resources 
editorials,”  said  bureau  president  Burton 
Holmes. 

“More  important,  quarterly  concern  to¬ 
tals  for  Watergate-related  editorials 
jumped  to  an  extremely  high  level  in  the 
second  quarter  and  remained  undimin¬ 
ished  through  the  end  of  the  year,” 
Holmes  said. 

“Energy  resources  concern  mounted 
sharply  through  the  year,”  Holmes  said, 
“rising  from  less  than  1  percent  of  all 
editorials  to  more  than  12  percent  in 
December.” 

Holmes  said  it  was  also  “significant 
that  three  out  of  the  top  ten  issue  con¬ 
cerns  in  1973  were  environmental.”  Both 
land  quality  and  use  and  water  quality 
remained  at  the  same  high  levels  of  edito¬ 
rial  concern  expressed  in  1972. 

The  third-ranked  domestic  issue  concern 
was  inflation,  which  rose  25  percent  over 
its  1972  concern  level. 

Fourth-ranked  domestically  was  mass 
transit,  which  also  rose  substantially  in 
editorial  concern.  There  were  446  editori¬ 
als  on  mass  transit  in  1973,  in  contrast  to 
353  in  1972  and  294  in  1971. 


1973’S  TEN  TOP  EDITORIAL  ISSUES 
(Ranked  Br  Number  Of  Editorials) 


N=  22,800 

Rank  Issue  Subjects 

Raw  # 

Issue  Category 

1. 

Watergate  (1972=  77) 

1,458 

Political 

2. 

Vietnam  Cambodia 
(1,019)  . 

799 

International 

3. 

Entrgr  Resources/ 
Shortaces  (97)  .... 

721 

Environment 

4. 

Mideast  (245) 

656 

International 

5. 

Inflation  (429)  . 

534 

Economic 

6. 

U.S.  Communist 
Rapprochement  (644) 

468 

International 

7. 

Mass  Transit  (353) 

446 

Transportation 

8. 

Land  Quality  and  Use 
(327)  . 

326 

Environment 

9. 

Taxes  (485)  . 

278 

Economic 

10. 

Water  Quality  (249)  . . 

257 

Environment 

The  newspapers  studied  are  in  Atlanta, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Detroit,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville, 
Miami,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  St.  Louis,  Seattle  and  Washington, 
D.C. 
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to  make  big  copies 
you  no  longer  need 
a  big  ^pensive  copier 


Now  you  can  proof  a  17"  x  24"  newspaper  page 
with  an  economical  desk  top  electrostatic 
copier.  It  takes  only  20  seconds  and  costs  about 
8  cents  per  copy. 

# 

Until  now  17"  x  24"  copies  required  machines 
many  times  the  size  of  the  Copystar  A-2,  and 
more  than  twice  its  price.  Copystar  A-2  takes 
up  only  four  square  feet  of  desk  space  and 
weighs  only  154  pounds. 

Roller  sheet  fed,  CopystarA- 2  reproduces  every¬ 
thing  from  paste-ups  to  offset  masters  to  three 
dimensional  objects.  Flat  bed  design  pre-^ 
vents  jamming.  With  roll  paper,  you  make 
copies  up  to  460  feet  long.  Paper  is 
trimmed  automatically  to  the  length  of 
the  original.  For  smaller  copies,  sheets 
may  be  fed  while  the  roll  stays  in 
place.  [ 


Operation  is  automatic  and  foolproof.  No  wait 
forwarmup.  Standard  electrostatic  papers  and 
premixed  liquid  toner  are  all  you  need. 

Mita  Copystar  dealers  nationwide  are  on  call 
for  supplies  and  service. 

Copystar  is  already  in  use  at  many  newspapers 
large  and  small.  Now  that  you  can  have  big 
copies  without  paying  the  price  of  a  big  copier, 
don't  let  another  day  go  by.  Write,  phone  or 
return  this  coupon  now. 


/kllTk  COPYSTAR  >1MERICk,  INC. 

158  River  Road,  Clifton.  N.J,  07014 
Phone  (201)  471-9485 

□  Rease  hove  my  local  Mita  Copystar  dealer  contact  me. 

□  Please  send  literature. 


Name- 


Address 


City — 
Phone. 


E.  A.  V.  Gustafson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Middletown  (Conn.)  Press  and  48  year 
employe  of  the  paper — appointed  associate 
editor.  Franklin  Brown,  news  editor — 
named  managing  editor.  Peter  Gill  named 
assistant  managing  editor. 

«  *  * 

Bob  Fain,  city  editor  at  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Leader — given  the  additional  title 
of  news  editor.  Rick  Sciiwein,  reporter 
for  the  Leader — named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Green,  telegraph  editor  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald — named  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  Sunday  Herald-Leader.  SUE  F.  Wahl- 
GREN,  society  editor  of  the  Herald — to 
women’s  editor  of  the  combined  women’s 
staff  of  the  Herald  and  Leader. 

*  « 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  publisher  of  the 
Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  and  the 
Daily  News — named  one  of  Georgia’s  five 
outstanding  men  for  1973  by  the  Georgia 
J  aycees. 

*  ♦  * 

Leonard  Dooley,  classified  advertising 
manager  for  more  than  25  years  for  the 
La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  News-Tribune — to 
promotion  manager.  Rich  Ruva  will  take 
over  as  classified  ad  manager. 

«  * 

John  P.  Kosanke,  Eastern  sales  man¬ 
ager  for  Knight  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. — 
elected  vicep resident.  Frank  L.  McTague, 
Jr.,  succeeds  Kosanke  as  Eastern  sales 
manager. 

*  *  * 

0.  C.  McDavid,  news  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son  (Miss.)  Daily  Netvs — promoted  to 
managing  editor. 


GARY  HAYNES,  a  prize-winning  photographer, 
is  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  new  graphic  arts 
director.  Haynes  joins  the  Philadelphia  paper's 
staff  from  the  Son  Francisco  Examiner,  where 
he  was  picture  editor.  Prior  to  that,  Haynes 
spent  four  years  with  the  New  York  Times  as 
national  picture  editor,  and  1 1  years  with  UPl. 


c,a\es 


2h 


There  is  no  single  answer . . . 
markets  and  newspapers  vary  as 
much  as  the  advertisers’  goals.  Our 
task  Is  to  discover,  define  and 
meet  the  advertisers’  needs  through 
the  use  of  newspaper  advertising. 
To  meet  this  objective,  we 
maintain  the  largest  newspaper 
sales  force,  nationwide. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IS  j 


/ 


NEWSPAPER  SALES 


news-people 

John  Smolko,  press  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Florida  Governor  Claude  Kirk  and 
director  of  the  Florida  Development  Com¬ 
mission — rejoined  staff  of  the  Hollywood 
(Fla.)  Sun-Tattler. 


Edward  Griffith  Jr.  and  Gerald 
Gynac  to  assistant  city  home  delivery 
managers — south,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

erne 

Audrey  Chap — named  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate.  She 
had  been  promotion  assistant  and  promo¬ 
tion  supervisor  with  Paddock  Publications, 
Arlington  Heights,  Ill. 

*  e  * 

Bess  Winakor — to  editorial  staff  of 
Chicago  Sun-Times  as  feature  reporter 
from  Chicago  correspondent  for  Women’s 
Wear  Daily. 

e  *  e 

Harold  Lavine,  senior  editor  of  Forbes 
— to  editorial  page  department  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix. 

e  e  * 

William  R.  Derby,  advertising  account 
salesman  for  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle — promoted  to  retail  ad.- 
vertising  manager,  and  Ronald  D.  Pri- 
VETTE,  classified  account  executive,  pro¬ 
moted  to  classified  advertising  manager. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Waldrop,  vicepresident  and  asso¬ 
ciated  general  manager  of  Media  General 
Financial  Services — named  to  new  position 
of  business  manager  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Jotcmal  and  Sentinel.  J.  Patrick 
Kelly,  executive  new’s  editor  of  the  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel — 
retired  to  write  and  edit  books. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Meagher,  member  of  the  Gannett 
graphic  arts  department  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  for  22  years — named  graphic  arts 
director  for  the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Richard  R.  Aurelio,  news  editor  of 
Newsday  from  1955  to  1961  and  most  re¬ 
cently  deputy  mayor  of  New  York  City 
under  John  Lindsay — named  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Daniel  J. 
Edelman,  N.Y.  public  relations  firm. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Picchi,  Capitol  correspondent  for 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union — elected 
president  of  the  Legislative  Correspond¬ 
ents  Association.  Richard  Zander  of 

Newsday  elected  first  vicepresident;  Ger¬ 
ald  Allan  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
elected  second  vicepresident;  Howard 

Clark  of  the  Associated  Press,  third  vice- 
president. 

e  *  e 

Franklin  B.  Smith,  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
has  won  his  ninth  award  for  editorials, 
presented  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Fretz,  senior  reporter  and 
rewrite  man  for  the  North  Penn  Reporter, 
Lansdale,  Pa. — promoted  to  copy  editor. 
He  has  been  with  the  paper  since  1958. 
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Powell  Glass  Jr. 
elected  president 

The  board  of  directors  of  Carter  Glass 
&  Sons,  publishers  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
News  and  Daily  Advance  has  announced 
several  organizational  changes. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Boatwright,  who  was 
president,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  board,  and  Powell  Glass,  Jr.  has 
moved  up  to  president  from  vicepresident. 

Thomas  R.  Glass,  former  vicepresident, 
will  serve  as  executive  vicepresident,  and 
Lapsley  W.  Hamblen,  Jr.,  former  as¬ 
sistant  secretary-treasurer,  is  now  vice 
president  and  general  counsel.  Clyde  L. 
White  has  been  reelected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

New  officers  include  Stanley  C.  Bates, 
assistant  vicepresident  and  Garland  E. 
Key,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 


Jeannine  Short,  display  advertising 
promotion  manager  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  since  1966 — named  sales  promotion 
manager.  Lori  Liston,  display  promotion 
writer  since  1962 — to  display  promotion 
supervisor;  Dave  Reid,  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  writer  since  1963 — to  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  supervisor.  Tom  Giuffrida — pro¬ 
moted  to  new  position  of  supervisor,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  activities. 


RETIRING  St.  Petertburg  Time*  and  Evening  Independent  circulation  director  Joseph  P.  Yauch, 
left,  and  wife  Mary,  chat  with  publisher  Jack  Lake  and  circulation  director  David  Fluker.  The 
group  took  part  in  ceremonies  unveiling  a  plaque  and  dedicating  The  Times-Independent  mail- 
room  to  the  "leadership,  vision  and  professional  accomplishment"  of  Yauch,  who  served  The 
Times  Publishing  Co.  for  20  years. 

Nancy  Williams  Stoddard,  librarian  of  given  to  Blonk  for  his  leadership  in  op- 
the  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today — named  chief  li-  posing  secrecy  in  government, 
brarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  *  *  ♦ 

She  succeeds  Roy  T.  King,  who  has  re-  Edith  Huber,  member  of  the  news  staff 
tired.  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News — named 

♦  *  *  editor  of  the  women's  department,  succeed- 

Lee  Beauregard,  Capital  Newspapers,  ing  June  Smith,  now  associate  family 

Albany,  N.Y.,  display  advertising  staff —  living  editor  for  the  Beaumont  (Tex.) 

named  assistant  classified  manager  for  Enterprise  and  Journal. 
the  company,  which  publishes  the  Times- 
Union  and  Knickerbocker  News-Union 
Star. 


Frank  Robins  III,  publisher  of  the 
Log  Cabin  Democrat,  Conway,  Ark.,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  .Association. 


HOW  TO  GET 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 
AND  KEEP  OLD  ONES 


Jack  Kisling,  on  the  copy-news  desk  of 
the  Denver  Post — named  assistant  city 
editor,  switching  positions  with  Bill 
Symons. 


Get  new  subscribers,  keep  old  ones,  convert 
short-term  offers.  And  give  readers  a  gen¬ 
uine  bargain — with  a  new  public  service 
offer  that  gives  you  a  competitive  edge.  You 
have  your  own  Travel  Club.  We  do  the  work 
. . .  arrange  for  and  provide  all  membership 
services. 


Mike  Masterson,  former  special  assign¬ 
ment  writer  and  feature  editor  of  the 
Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sentinel  Record  and 
New  Era — named  managing  editor  of  the 
papers.  He  succeeds  Larry  Elledge,  now 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (Tex.,)  Herald 
Banner. 


James  Robertson,  metro  sales  manager 
of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star — 
named  circulation  sales  manager,  circula¬ 
tion  director/assistant  to  the  publisher. 

^  *  e 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc. — winner  of  the  Roch¬ 
ester  (N.Y.)  Sales  Executives  Club’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  salesman’s  award  for  1973.  He 
has  been  with  Gannett  since  1947. 


You  can  offer:  $1,000  Auto  Theft  Reward. 
Cash  discounts  from  top  motels/ hotels.  20% 
discount  on  Hertz  Rent-A-Cars.  Group  travel 
savings.  Quarterly  newsletter  with  travel  tips 
for  a  fuel-shortage  economy.  I.D.  card,  lug¬ 
gage  tags,  and  club  decals.  And,  outstanding 
Travel/ Accident  insurance!  Pays  a  big 
$25,000  benefit  for  either  death  or  dismem¬ 
berment  in  commercial  air  travel  and  pro¬ 
vides  $25,000  protection  in  taxis,  buses, 
trains.  Members  also  get  $3,000  protection 
(death  or  dismemberment)  as  pedestrians 
and  $3,000  while  driving  or  riding  in  private 
passenger  cars. 


James  O.  Long,  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Illinois  State  Fair  Agency  and 
account  executive  with  Aaron  D.  Cush¬ 
man  and  Associates,  Chicago  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency — named  public  relations  as¬ 
sistant  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Company. 


Joe  Lent,  former  news  editor  of  the 
Childress  (Tex.)  Index — to  city  editor  of 
the  Borger  (Tex.)  News-Herald. 


John  De  Mott,  member  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  department  at  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  and  former  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star — renamed  at-large  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists. 


These  travel  club  services  are  a  great 
"bonus"  to  offer  new  subscribers.  And 
because  they  have  genuine  value  to  sub¬ 
scribers,  they  will  renew  subscriptions  to 
stay  eligible  for  them. 


^chn  vj4.  . 

Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 

18  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


How  does  our  arrangement  work?  Simple. 
You  get  the  members — we  serve  them.  Our 
total  charge  to  you  is  only  50#  a  month  per 
member.  That’s  all  you  pay  except  for  your 
initial  start-up  expenses  of  art  work  and 
printing.  For  details  phone  Andy  Byrne  (513) 
771-2000,  or  write  Clubs  For  Customers, 
P.O.  Box  14568,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45214. 


Hu  Blonk,  managing  editor  of  the  H 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World,  has  won  H 
the  1973  Susan  Hutchison  Bosch  Memorial  I 
Award  for  "serving  humanity  through  9 
journalism.”  The  award,  established  after  ^ 
the  1971  death  of  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  ^ 
reporter  Sue  Hutchison  Bosch,  was  M 
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Want  to  cover  the  Oscars? 
Call  Sarno  (213-385-5271) 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Ever  wonder  about  covering  the  Acade¬ 
my  Awards? 

Well  Editor  &  Publisher  got  the 
“scoop”  from  the  head  honcho  who  makes 
up  the  press  list. 

He’s  Art  Sarno,  account  executive  with 
Harshe-Rotman  &  Druck  Inc.,  3345  Wil- 
shire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Sarno  gave  E&P — in  a  phone  interview 
the  impression  he  was  up  to  his  neck  in 
lining  up  press  for  the  April  2  46th 
.\cademy  Awards  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Music  Center.  He’s  been  devoting  his  en¬ 
tire  time  since  January  2  to  this  effort. 

“It’s  just  a  gigantic  task,”  said  Sarno. 
“We  have  to  approve  each  reporter  again 
every  year.  About  500  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  get  press  credentials  annually 
for  it,”  he  said. 

Then  again,  Sarno  said  over  300  report¬ 
ers  have  to  be  turned  down  because  of 
lack  of  space. 

“There’s  really  no  absolute  deadline  for 
a  newspaper  person  to  contact  us  about 
covering  the  Awards.  However,  it  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  possible.  There’s  still 
time.  After  March  25  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  accredited,”  explained  Sar¬ 
no.  (213-385-5271) 

.\fter  he  receives  the  request  to  cover 
the  Oscars,  Sarno  refers  the  letter  to  the 
Public  Relations  Coordinating  Committee 
for  the  event.  Members  evaluate  the  re¬ 
quest,  w'hich  must  be  written  on  letter¬ 
head  stationary,  explaining  who  you  rep¬ 
resent  and  your  reasons  for  covering  the 
.\wards. 

Who  will  win? 

Already,  stories  are  flooding  the  enter¬ 
tainment  pages  of  newspapers  around  the 
world  speculating  which  movies,  actors 
and  directors  will  win  the  coveted  Oscars. 
.4fter  all,  Oscars  mean  big  box-office. 

So  keen  is  this  year’s  Oscar  competi¬ 
tion,  many  of  the  film  producers  are  run¬ 
ning  ads  in  the  newspapers  touting  the 
number  of  nominations  tbeir  film  has  re¬ 
ceived. 

Ever  since,  for  example,  “The  Sting” 
was  announced  recently — when  news  of 
the  nominations  “broke” — as  receiving  10 
nominations,  lines  have  been  filing  in 
front  of  theatres  playing  that  film. 

And  entertainment  writers  are  speculat¬ 
ing  whether  Robert  Redford,  star  of 
“The  Sting”  w’ill  get  “best  actor,”  or  will 
it  go  to  Marlon  Brando,  who  created  con- 
troversey  at  last  year’s  Academy  Award 
ceremonies  when  he  sent  a  young  Indian 
spokeswoman  to  refuse  the  Oscar  for  his 
acting  in  “The  Godfather.” 

Redford  and  Brando,  cited  this  year  for 
his  role  in  the  X-rated  “Last  Tango  in 
Paris,”  are  competing  with  Jack  Lemmon, 
in  “Save  the  Tiger,”  Jack  Nicholson  in 
“The  Last  Detail”  and  A1  Pacino  in  the 
true  New  York  adventures  of  cop  block¬ 
buster  “Serpico.” 

If  publicity  regarding  “The  Exorcist” 


and  the  blocks  filled  with  people  waiting 
to  see  it  are  any  indication,  this  contro¬ 
versial  film  about  demonic  possession  could 
“steal  the  show,”  so  to  speak,  on  the  big 
night. 

It  has  received  10  nominations,  includ¬ 
ing  those  for  best  picture  and  best  direc¬ 
tor — William  Friedkin. 

Other  films  announced  by  the  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  for 
best  picture  were  George  Lucas’  “Ameri¬ 
can  Graffiti,”  the  high  school  comedy  hit 
based  in  the  early  1960’s,  Ingmar  Ber¬ 
gen’s  “Cries  and  Whispers”  and  “The 
Touch  of  Class.” 

Lucas,  Bergman,  Friedkin,  Bernardo 
Bertolucci  for  “Tango,”  and  George  Roy 
Hill  for  “Sting”  are  directors  nominated. 

It  has  been  predicted  in  newspaper  circles 
Friedkin  has  a  good  chance  of  winning 
best  director  again  with  “The  Exorcist” 
because  of  his  artistry  in  putting  it  to¬ 
gether  so  much  like  the  book  of  the  same 
name  by  William  Blatty.  Friedkin  won 
award  in  1971  for  “The  French  Con¬ 
nection.” 

As  far  as  actresses,  it’s  a  toss-up 
among  Ellen  Burstyn  for  “Exorcist,” 
Glenda  Jackson  for  “A  Touch  of  Class,” 
Marsha  Mason  for  “Cinderella  Liberty,” 
Barbara  Streisand  for  “The  Way  We 
Were”  and  Joanne  Woodward  for  “Sum¬ 
mer  Wishes,  Winter  Dreams.” 

Child  actresses  compete 

The  press  has  been  giving  big  play  to 
which  young  actress  did  a  better  job  in  a 
supporting  role:  Tatum  O’Neal,  the  nine- 
year-old  moppet  who  more  or  less  “stole 
the  show”  from  father  Ryan  O’Neal  in 
“Paper  Moon”  or  Linda  Blair,  a  15-year- 
old  who  played  the  demon-possessed  child 
in  “Exorcist.” 

Some  newspaper  interviews  have  been 
trying  to  discredit  Miss  Blair,  in  that  the 
actual  voice  of  the  devil  wasn’t  hers.  Some 
of  these  new'spapers  have  gpiven  Friedkin 
equal  time  to  defend  Miss  Blair. 

The  only  juvenile  to  win  the  aw’ard  was 
Patty  Duke,  who  played  Helen  Keller  in 
“The  Miracle  Worker,”  in  1962. 

Others  listed  in  this  category  are  Candy 
Clark  in  “Graffiti,”  Madeline  Kahn  in 
“Paper  Moon”  and  Sylvia  Sidney  in 
“Summer  Wishes.” 

First-time  nominees  for  best  supporting 
actor  are  Vince  Gardenia  in  "Bang  the 
Drum  Slowly,”  Jack  Gilford  in  “Tiger,” 
John  Houseman  in  “The  Paper  Chase,” 
Jason  Miller  in  “Exorcist”  and  Randy 
Quaid  in  “Last  Detail.” 

Six  press  rooms  used 

Members  of  the  press,  as  a  rule,  don’t 
sit  with  the  invited  guests  on  the  floor 
who  watch  the  event  “live.”  Six  press 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Music 
Center  are  utilized,  with  an  abundance  of 
telephones,  TV  monitors,  typewriters  and 
Western  Union  machines  in  each. 


•\fter  the  envelope  containing  the  win¬ 
ner  in  each  category  is  opened  and  re¬ 
vealed,  the  holder  of  the  Oscar — after 
giving  the  traditional  acceptance  speech — 
is  taken  up  to  each  press  room,  where  all 
the  flashbulb-popping  and  questions  occur. 

The  segregated  press  rooms  are  com¬ 
posed  of: 

(1)  Deadline  photo  room,  including 

photographers  who  work  for  newspapers 
or  syndicates  who  want  to  get  the  pictures 
out  in  a  hurry ; 

(2)  General  photographers,  including 

the  bulk,  mostly  those  on  magazines  not 
on  deadline; 

(3)  General  press  room,  including 

about  100  newspaper  reporters; 

(4)  TV  press  room,  including  represen¬ 
tatives  from  CBS,  NBC,  ABC  and  local 
Los  Angeles  stations; 

(5)  Radio  press; 

(6)  Deadline  press  room,  including 

mostly  reporters  from  Associated  Press, 
United  Press  International,  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times,  Herald-Examiner  and  Reuters. 

“As  you  can  tell,”  said  Sarno,  “every¬ 
body  gets  a  shot  at  the  winners  .  .  . 
they’re  all  paraded  into  the  press  rooms, 
with  all  the  old-fashioned  glamour  and 
excitement.  Press  people  work  hard  up 
there.” 

Nobody  knows  who  the  winners  will  be — 
only  Price  Waterhouse,  the  auditors — 
until  the  announcements  are  made,  based 
on  the  voting  results  of  members  of  the 
.\cademy  in  each  category.  Much  of  the 
American  public  knows  the  winners  at 
the  same  time  as  the  press,  since  the 
event  is  televised  nation-wide. 

Food  for  the  press 

The  annual  star-studded  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  dinner — held  at  the  posh  Beverly 
Hilton  Hotel  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  in  the 
heart  of  Beverly  Hills  after  the  Awards — 
is  usually  not  open  to  the  press.  Cameras 
are  not  allowed  at  the  dinner,  said  Sarno. 

“We  don’t  care  about  coverage  by  the 
press  at  the  big  party,”  he  said.  However, 
“paparazzi”  still  fill  the  entrance,  lobby 
and  sidewalks. 

He  did  say  someone  like  TV  critic  Cecil 
Smith  of  the  L.A.  Times  or  syndicated 
newspaper  gossip  columnist  Joyce  Haber 
may  be  admitted,  since  they  usually  sit 
with  the  audience  at  the  Aw’ards. 

But  at  the  Awards,  a  special  lounge  for 
the  press  is  provided  to  give  hungry  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  sandwiches, 
coffee  and  cake  “to  keep  them  going”  dur¬ 
ing  the  several-hour  show,  said  Sarno. 

Newspapers  eoming 

Press  from  about  every  country  and 
practically  every  major  city  are  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  Oscars.  Reporters  and 
photographers  fly  in  from  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Yugoslavia,  Japan,  Australia  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Many  foreign 
correspondents,  however,  are  based  in 
Hollywood  year-round. 

When  members  of  the  press  arrive — 
usually  at  least  a  day  or  two  before  the 
event — they  are  instructed  to  stop  off  at 
the  Harsche-Rotman  &  Druck  public  rela¬ 
tions  agency  and  pick  up  their  press 
badges  of  different  colors  to  admit  them  to 
the  individual  press  rooms. 
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nEui  HOT  numoER 


Are  you  doing  a  story  on  the  energy  crisis  that  involves 
property/casualty  insurance?  Be  sure  you  have  all  the  facts. 
Call  this  new  tollfree  Insurance/ Energy  Hot  Number. 
Monday  through  Friday,  9  AM-7  PM  Eastern  Time.  From 
anywhere  in  the  continental  U.S.,  except  New  York  State 
Call  212-233-7650  collect  anytime  in  New  York  State  The 
same  number  after  hours  from  other  areas. 

EHERGV  CRISIS 
&  IRSURRRCE 

A  cooperative  service  sponsored  by  American  Insurance  Association, 
Insurance  Information  Institute  and  Insurance  Services  Office. 


10  good  reasons 
why  26  good  papers  have 
already  chosen  the  LETTERFLEX 
Dry  Development  System 


dry  development 
no  plumbing 


reduced 
equipment  cost 


ut%\\s>4V. 


a  clean  environment 


a  proven  system 


^  ^  improved 
ganncx*  tonal  range 


jl 


XtaiiB  Krm|i 


awes--* 


simple 

operation 


VUHrtl. 


full  service  support 


up  to  90  plates 
per  hour 


minimum  maintenance 


finer  highlight  dots 


Now  you  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  LETTERFLEX  relief  printing  plates  and 
a  revolutionary  new  processing  system  as  well. 

The  LETTERFLEX  Dry  Development  System  removesthe  non-image  polymer 
from  the  plate  automatically  with  an  air  knife.  No  liquid  washing  or  rinsing. 

It  provides  all  the  advantages  listed  above . . .  and  more.  No  wonder  LETTER¬ 
FLEX  Dry  Development  is  the  biggest  thing  to  hit  the  newspaper  industry  since 
the  LETTERFLEX  relief  plate.  Contact  us  for  a  demonstration. 

LETTERFLEX  SYSTEMS,  W.R.  GRACE  &  CO.,  Columbia,  Md.  21044,  (301)  531-5711 


makes  letterpress  make  sense. 
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Reno  dailies  switehover 
to  direet  litho  proeess 


The  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  the 
morning  Nevada  State  Journal  have  con' 
verted  to  direct  lithography  in  printing  on 
a  press  built  in  1959. 

The  newspapers  utilized  the  process  in 
a  12-hour  switch  from  hot  metal  to  cold 
type  and  publisher  Richard  J.  Schuster 
described  the  changeover  as  “hectic,  but 
we  are  pleased  with  the  reproduction  and 
cost  results.” 

The  Gazette,  with  26,000  circulation, 
finished  the  day’s  press  run  at  3:30  p.m. 
via  the  hot  metal  system  and  the  Journal, 
25,000,  went  to  press  about  4  a.m.  the  next 
day,  about  four  hours  beyond  its  normal 
press  start,  totally  in  photocomposition 
and  direct  lithography. 

Schuster  said  he  and  the  management 
team  were  confident  that  results  from  the 
beginning  would  be  superior  to  letterpress 
printing.  That  feeling  panned  out  and 
reproduction  continues  to  improve  daily. 

Only  minor  problems  were  encountered 
in  the  plumbing  and  electrical  connections 
to  the  dampeners  which  worked  flawlessly 
after  the  locally  installed  connections 
were  adjusted. 

Uncertain  shipping  schedules 

The  few  other  problems  experienced 
related  largely  to  uncertain  shipping 
schedules  and  the  management  team’s 
lack  of  complete  knowledge  concerning 
photo  pasteup. 

The  direct  lithography  equipment  was 
purchased  by  the  papers,  members  of 
Speidel  Newspapers  Inc.,  from  Dahlgren 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  press  converted  is  a  64-page  Hoe 
Color  Convertible,  four  black  units  and 
two  color  half  decks.  With  the  Dahlgren 
equipment  installed,  it  became  the  first 
four-plate-wide  press  in  the  United  States 
to  be  converted  100  percent  to  direct 
lithography.  The  other  double  width  press 
using  such  equipment  is  in  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia. 

Based  upon  observation  of  the  Reno  ex¬ 
perience,  Speidel,  a  newspaper  group  ac¬ 
tive  in  eight  states,  has  contracted  to  con¬ 
vert  letterpress  operations  to  direct 
lithography  at  the  Salmas  (Calif.)  Cali¬ 
fornian  and  the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times- 
Delta. 

Monitoring  conversion  results 

All  Speidel  newspapers  have  been  moni¬ 
toring  the  Reno  conversion  results.  The 
other  nine  papers  range  from  a  Dynaflex 
printing  plate  to  direct  metal  plate  to 
standard  stereo  plating  to  planned  offset 
production. 

In  the  conversion,  the  Reno  papers  have 
used  a  45-cent  offset  plate  experimentally 
with  up  to  83,000  reproductions.  A  57-cent 
aluminum  plate  is  being  used  currently 
for  daily  production. 

Production  manager  Donn  L.  Wheeler 
said  direct  lithography  is  almost  identical 
to  offset,  with  the  exception  that  printing 
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is  done  directly  from  plate  to  paper  in¬ 
stead  of  from  plate  to  blanket  to  paper. 

10  dampening  units 

To  convert  the  press,  10  dampening 
units  were  installed — two  on  each  black 
unit  and  one  on  each  of  the  color  half 
decks. 

The  dampening  unit  transfers  the  foun¬ 
tain  solution  to  the  plate.  The  fountain 
solution  consists  of  one  ounce  of  Dahlgren 
Super  Aik,  a  wetting  agent,  and  10  ounces 
of  Rycoline/ Alkaline  to  every  gallon  of 
water.  Only  flaw  in  reproduction  three 
weeks  after  the  conversion  is  inconsisten¬ 
cy  in  color  inking,  Wheeler  said. 

He  said  Dahlgren’s  experience  has  been 
on  Goss  Universal  presses  and  the  color 
“bugs”  Reno  newspapers  are  experiencing 
are  related  to  unique  features  of  the  Hoe 
press.  Ink  companies  are  working  closely 
with  Wheeler  to  solve  the  problem. 

Wheeler  found  waste  to  be  equal  to 
letterpress  and  in  some  cases  less,  holding 
to  between  1.50  and  1.75  percent  of  the 
gross  press  run.  Press  waste  has  been  as 
low  as  .840  percent. 

The  conversion  followed  extensive  re¬ 
search  by  Schuster  and  Wheeler.  Follow¬ 
ing  correspondence  with  all  North  Ameri¬ 
can  single  width  newspapers  using  the 
system,  Schuster  went  to  Port  Arthur, 
Tex.  to  see  the  process  at  the  29,- 
600-circulation  News  and  he  visited  the 
Dahlgren  plant  in  Dallas  to  confer  with 
engineers. 

Wheeler  examined  the  printing  process 
at  the  Jonesboro  (Ark.)  Sun  and  the 
Richmond  Palladium-Item,  Crawfordsville 
Journal  Review  and  Logansport  Pharos 
Tribune  in  Indiana.  He  also  studied  the 
partial  conversion  at  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Commercial  News  at  Danville,  Ill.,  a 
33,700  evening  paper. 

The  Reno  papers  were  already  100  per¬ 
cent  cold  type  in  advertising,  but  had 
remained  hot  metal  in  straight  matter  and 
classified.  So  the  press  conversion  meant 
that  composing  would  go  the  same  route. 

“We  decided  to  take  all  our  lumps  at 
once,”  was  Wheeler’s  summation  of  the 
changeover. 

Other  equipment  purchased  to  complete 
the  conversion  included:  two  National  A- 
250  plate  processors  with  Ultra  Plus 
NuArc  Flip  Top  for  plate  processing;  two 
Videosetter  IIs  from  Compugraphic ;  two 
Hendrix  terminals  for  proofreading  and 
classified  production  to  go  along  with  the 
two  ACM  9000s  and  one  7200  that  were 
being  used  for  advertising;  and  a  Spartan 
III  fully  automated  camera. 

Classified  is  handled  as  usual  by  clerks. 
But  line  ad  copy  that  goes  to  typists 
punching  unjustified  tape  is  merged  or 
killed  daily  on  the  Hendrix  4000.  Clas¬ 
sified  display  is  set  on  the  Compugraphic 
9000s. 

Proofreading,  before  the  type  is  set,  is 
planned  on  the  Hendrix  4000  during  non- 
classified  handling  periods. 
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Plsnt  • 
equipment 

Jumbo  press 
has  4  plates 
around  6  across 

Koenig  &  Bauer,  at  their  plant  in 
Wuerzburg,  Germany,  demonstrated  re¬ 
cently  the  new  Jumbo-Courier  press  that 
will  produce  144  pages  broadsheet  with 
only  three  running  webs. 

The  Jumbo-Courier  is  designed  with 
cylinders  to  carry  four  plates  around  and 
six  plates  across. 

During  the  demonstration  both  Ny- 
loprint  and  W.  R.  Grace  plates  were 
locked  directly  on  the  cylinders  without 
saddles. 

The  Flemish  morning  newspaper  Gazet 
van  Antwerpen,  of  Antwerp,  with  a  daily 
circulation  of  210,000,  plans  to  have  the 
press  in  full  production  in  September  of 
this  year  at  their  Antwerp  plant. 

Decision  making  process 

The  Flemish  newspaper’s  decision  mak¬ 
ing  process  for  the  Jumbo  system  included 
a  production  ranking  table  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  of  priority:  increase  of  net  pro¬ 
duction  up  to  50,000  copies  per  hour;  com¬ 
patibility  with  photo-composition ;  two 
page  jump  up  to  32  pages;  four  page 
jump  up  to  72  pages,  basic  folder  capacity 
up  to  72  pages;  quality  full  process  color. 

“Offset  alternatives  were  thoroughly  re¬ 
searched”,  said  F.  Bruyneel,  director  of 
the  study  department  of  Gazet  van  An¬ 
twerpen,  with  the  final  decision  leading  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Jumbo  concept. 

“Net  production  and  paging  capacity 
were  conflicting  objectives  in  a  standard 
press  solution  because  increasing  paging 
by  increasing  webs  means  decreasing  net 
production.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Jumbo  idea  impressed  us  and  after  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  system  we  found  out 
that  this  possible  solution  matched  very 
well  with  our  objectives”,  said  F. 
Bruyneel. 

The  objectives  were:  greater  net  pro¬ 
duction  even  by  higher  paging;  lower  pro¬ 
duction  costs  due  to  advantageous  man¬ 
ning  and  lower  capital  investment. 

With  the  acceptance  of  the  new  press 
concept  management  realized  they  had  to 
entertain  new  production  situations.  There 
are  with  the  design  three  formers  at  the 
folder  producing  the  newspaper  in  twelve, 
six  or  three  sections,  if  angle  bar  systems 
are  not  used.  The  exit  of  the  folder  is 
downstairs  between  the  reelstands,  so  that 
the  newspapers  needed  for  checking  must 
be  brought  upstairs.  Wider  rolls  for  the 
press  have  an  impact  on  paper-handling 
systems  requiring  heavier  equipment  if 
vertical  storage  is  used.  If  one  unit  of  the 
press  is  out  of  order  more  production 
capacity  may  be  lost  than  in  a  standard 
press  situation. 
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ANPA/RI  exhibit  space 
reservations  top  1973 

The  AN  P A/Research  Institute  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  record  increase  in  exhibit  space 
reservations  for  the  46th  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  to  be  held  June 
16-20, 1974  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

The  net  reserved  exhibit  space  to  date 
for  Atlantic  City  is  approximately  95,000 
sq.  feet  compared  to  a  total  of  76,100  sq. 
feet  that  was  reserved  for  the  1973  Con¬ 
ference  in  New  Orleans. 

This  year’s  theme  will  be,  “MEET  THE 
PRESS  of  THE  MID-70S.”  Technical  ses¬ 
sions  will  center  on  such  problems  as: 
newsprint  conservation,  hearing  conserva¬ 
tion,  environmental  control,  the  distribu¬ 
tion  dilemma  and  the  legal  aspects  of 
systems  purchasing. 

Monitoring  and  updating  of  data  on  the 
electronic  evolution  for  newsroom,  new’ 
plate  .systems  and  other  related  areas  will 
be  part  of  the  sessions. 

A  number  of  exhibitors  are  expected  to 
premiere  new’  equipment  and  materials. 
The  3M  company’s,  Burgess  New’spaper 
Products  Division,  will  have  the  first  pub¬ 
lic  showing  of  their  Pyrofax  system,  (see 
E&P  February  9) 

The  Research  Institute  will  again  ad¬ 
here  to  their  successful  format  of  having 
technical  sessions  in  the  morning  and  dai¬ 
ly  exhibit  hours  from  12:00  noon  until 
6:30  p.m.,  Sunday  through  Wednesday. 


Input/Editing  device 

Star  Graphic  Systems,  Inc.  has  intro¬ 
duced  the  third  in  its  new  series  of  pro¬ 
grammable  input  and  editing  devices. 

The  tape  perforating  keyboard  combines 
a  counting  function  for  justification  with 
formatting  capabilities. 

The  counting  keyboard  is  geared  to  in¬ 
terface  with  the  Compstar  191  coding 
structures,  outputting  six-level  paper  tape 
which  will  produce  191  format  codes. 
There  are  three  operating  modes:  jus¬ 
tified,  unjustified  and  (switch-operated) 
general-purpose  mode  (GPM). 

The  keyboard  uses  chain  memory  with 
several  options.  A  32  character  display 
panel  and  16  keys  for  single-stroke  access 
to  formats. 

• 

Equipment  changes 

Photon,  Inc.  has  announced  two  equip¬ 
ment  enhancements  for  the  Mark  1 
Pacesetter.  An  optical  reader  that  can  be 
retrofitted  to  units  in  the  field  will  replace 
the  present  mechanical  reader. 

A  new’  two-speed  motor  will  permit  two 
rates  of  imaging  speeds.  When  run  at 
1100  rpm  type  will  be  produced  at  a  rate 
of  38  1pm.  The  2200  rpm  speed  will  pro¬ 
duce  type  at  50  1pm. 

There  will  be  no  retrofit  option  for  the 
two-speed  motor.  Both  enhancements  will 
become  a  part  of  all  Mark  1  equipment 
starting  in  April  at  no  increase  in  the 
price  of  the  equipment. 


Herbert  Randall 


‘Dinky-maker’ 
helps  save 
on  newsprint 

A  retired  pressroom  foreman  of  the 
Olean  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald  has  developed 
a  paper  rewinder  which  will  save  consid¬ 
erable  newsprint. 

Dubbed  the  “dinky-maker”,  the  machine 
cuts  a  full-width  newsprint  roll  and  pro¬ 
duces  two  “dinky”  rolls  each  29  inches  in 
width.  The  half-width  rolls  are  used  when 
two  pages  (back  to  back)  are  wanted 
rather  than  four  pages  produced  on  a 
full-width  w’eb. 

Herbert  Randall,  who  has  been  retained 
as  a  consultant  by  the  newspaper,  de¬ 
signed  the  rewinder  in  1970  and  has  now 
incorporated  the  unit  in  the  “dinky- 
maker”. 

Design  specifications  include  a  Wer 
Electrostat  static  D.C.  adjustable  speed 
drive  motor  rated  at  1750  rpm.  The  5  hp 
motor  has  a  gear  reduction  box,  enabling 
it  to  be  operated  at  12  to  144  rpm.  Its 
power  is  transmitted  to  the  shafts  of  the 
two  smaller  rolls  of  paper  by  pulleys  and 
belts. 

The  adjustable  speed  is  important,  since 
the  web  pulls  off  the  full  roll  which 
weighs  from  850  to  1,000  pounds.  Inertia 
must  be  overcome  until  the  large  roll  ac¬ 
quires  momentum.  .At  144  rpm  rewinding 
of  one  roll  into  two  requires  about  twenty 
minutes. 

Randall  has  developed  a  number  of  use¬ 
ful  press-room  items.  One  has  added  to 
the  flexibility  of  the  Goss  Urbanite  press 
and  another  to  facility  in  handling  news¬ 
print  rolls. 

• 

Combined  sales  force 

Karl  Hoenecke,  MGD  Graphic  Systems 
president,  has  announced  the  combination 
of  the  sales  forces  of  the  Goss  and  In¬ 
formation  Products  (IPD)  divisions.  The 
new  national  sales  manager  for  Goss  is 
Ronald  Ehrhardt  who  will  be  responsible 
for  both  Goss  press  sales  and  the  In¬ 
formation  Products  Division  sales  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 


We  deliver^  too 

From  reelroom  thru  mailroom,  you  can 
count  on  Nolan-Jampol  material  han¬ 
dling  equipment  and  systems  to 
make  the  deliveries  you  need  before 
your  paper  hits  the  street.  If  you’re 
looking  for  ways  to  speed  deliv-  ^ 
eries,  give  us  a  call.  After  all,  we’ve 
got  nearly  50  years  under  our  belt, 
track,  conveyor — whatever  you  need. 

NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 

Rome,  New  York  13440 
(315)  336-3100 
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MGriAL  DELIVERS 
DECSET-800a 


New  typesettin3  system 
does  every thin3  but  ride 
a  bicycle. 


The  first  cost  effective  and 
certainly  most  exciting  typeset¬ 
ting  system  that  covers  all  as¬ 
pects  of  newspaper  production 
and  business  data  processing  is 
now  available.  It  save  you 
editing  time,  increase  your  pro¬ 
duction  capability  and  decrease 
your  text  storage  cost. 

It's  the  DECSET-8000.  A 
total  capability  hardware/soft- 
ware  system  that  stores  wire 


service  news  copy,  local  news 
and  classified  ads.  And  stores 
them  together  for  easier  han¬ 
dling. 

DECSET-SOOO  runs  several 
different  tasks  at  once.  Like  in¬ 
putting  from  paper  tape  or  OCR 
while  editing  on  video  displays 
and  outputting  to  the  photo¬ 
composition  equipment. 

It  lets  composing  rooms 
request  lots  of  jobs  at  the 


same  time,  yet  leaves  the  tough 
problem  of  scheduling  to  the 
computer. 

DECSET-SOOO  gives  pro¬ 
duction  managers  minute  by 
minute  accounting  of  everything 
in  the  composing  room.  Plus 
line  counts,  edit  passes  and 
house  alterations. 

It  handles  multiple  produc¬ 
tion  devices  simultaneously 
through  a  newly  designed  in¬ 
put/output  capability. 

DECSET-SOOO  grows  with 
you.  The  basic  1.2  rnillion  char¬ 
acters  of  on-line  text  storage  can 
be  increased  to  6.5  million  simply 
by  expanding  the  disk  fQe. 

There's  even  more  it  can  do. 
Like  accumulate  and  store  ac¬ 
counting  data  for  later  use  in 
billing,  payroll,  subscriptions, 
distribution  and  other  business 
related  tasks. 

And  with  a  DECSET-SOOO 
you  get  all  the  service  you  need. 
When  you  need  it. 

DECSET-SOOO  is  real.  To  see 
it,  or  get  more  information,  write 
orcall  Typesetting,  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754  (617)  S97-5111.  Euro¬ 
pean  headquarters:  SI  route  de 
TAire,  1211  Geneva  26.  Tel: 
42  79  50.  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  11500, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  K2H  SKS 
(613)592-5111. 

PinMiiiPin 


Editor  believes  pencil 
outperforms  the  scanner 

Editing  by  scanner  is  not  yet  a  polished 
art  and  attempts  to  edit  by  this  method 
have  slowed  down  copy  flow,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Roy  Barron,  managing  editor  of  the 
Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal. 

He  said  newsmen  are  going  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  attempting  to  edit  on  the  scanner 
when  copy  can  be  cleaned  up  considerably 
with  the  old  reliable  pencil. 

Barron  feels  that  editing  in  general  has 
degenerated  and  on  many  newspapers  has 
become  an  operation  for  deadwood.  He 
told  the  Mid-America  Press  Institute 
Newsroom  Management  Conference  in  St. 
Louis  recently  that  there  should  be  less 
fussing  with  details,  and  editors  can  even 
forget  some  of  the  five  W’s  to  make  sto¬ 
ries  read  better. 

Situation  rased  somewliat 

Barron’s  references  were  in  the  area  of 
video  display  terminals.  But  if  the  news¬ 
room  has  a  cathode  ray  tube  device  the 
situation  is  eased  somewhat. 

Barron  admitted  that  VDT’s  and  CRT’s 
are  an  exciting  new  technology',  providing 
new  responsibilities  for  newsroom  person¬ 
nel.  Greater  responsibility  leads  to  gener¬ 
al  improvement  in  work  because  it  means 
that  newsrooms  then  have  control  over  the 
product. 


The  problem  of  getting  the  paper  to  the 
customers  still  remains  with  the  distribu¬ 
tor  who  must  contend  with  the  factor  that 
the  new  technology  means  fewer  pages 
are  made  up  the  day  before  publication. 
Thus  there  is  little  advance  notice  of  how 
big  that  day’s  paper  will  be. 

The  Kankakee  Journal  and  numerous 
other  papers  are  training  apprentices  to 
service  the  various  units  of  equipment  and 
this  is  commendable,  Barron  said,  since 
there  will  be  no  necessity  of  waiting  for  a 
company  serviceman  to  show  up  to  make 
repairs. 

• 

Indianapolis  papers 
to  get  new  presses 

Two  major  projects  are  underway  at 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 

A  section  of  the  pressroom  is  undergo¬ 
ing  a  facelift  with  the  installation  of  new 
Goss  Mark  V  presses  in  place  of  the  Star 
and  News’  oldest  press  line.  Several 
changes  in  the  newspapers’  building  were 
necessary  to  accommodate  installation  of 
the  10  new  units,  weighing  about  22  tons 
each.  Installation  is  scheduled  to  begin 
this  month.  Target  completion  date  is  Au¬ 
gust,  1974. 

The  second  project  involves  a  fifth-floor 
addition,  a  60'  x  90'  area  primarily  an 
extension  of  the  fifth  floor  business  office. 
It  will  house  the  payroll  department  and 
the  Star  Magazine’s  photo  studio.  Com¬ 
pletion  will  be  in  April. 


Dry  processors 
use  air  knife 

Letterflex  Systems  has  introduced  dry 
development  processors  to  plate  produc¬ 
tion  that  allows  a  newspaper  to  tailor  its 
system,  balancing  plate  times,  time  cycles, 
manning  and  floor  space. 

There  is  no  outside  liquid  waste  dispos¬ 
al  since  the  polymer  coating  is  removed 
from  the  plate  automatically  with  an  air 
knife.  Excess  polymer  is  collected  within 
the  processor  for  solid  waste  disposal. 

While  eliminating  wash  and  rinse  oper¬ 
ations,  the  W.  R.  Grace  Company  subsidi¬ 
ary  said  it  also  has  been  able  to  stream¬ 
line  other  processing  steps  making  pos¬ 
sible  automated  plate  production  of  90 
plates  per  bour  and  semi-automatic  pro¬ 
duction  of  35  plates  per  hour. 

In  operation  (completely  automatic)  the 
operator  places  the  plate  in  the  exposure 
tower.  Vacuum  exposure  frame  swings 
out  at  waist  level.  Operator  places  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  vacuum  frame  and  swings 
frame  down  for  exposure. 

The  exposed  plate  is  removed  and 
placed  on  a  curved  developing  platen  in 
the  processor.  The  platen  swings  up,  pass¬ 
ing  the  plate  under  the  stationary  air 
knife  which  blows  off  uncured  polymer. 
The  platen  delivers  the  plate  under  the 
roll-fed  dry  development  paper  to  convey¬ 
ors  which  carry  it  into  the  post  exposure 
unit.  Total  throughput  time  for  the  first 
plate  is  approximately  four  minutes. 

The  Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Tribune  con¬ 
verted  to  direct  printing  with  Letterflex 
and  the  air  knife  dry  process  at  the  end 
of  January,  1974. 

• 

New  film  processor 

Pako  Corp.  introduces  a  new  rapid- 
access  film  processor.  The  Pakoquick  is 
designed  with  a  24  inch  rapid-access  film 
processor/dryer  capability  that  has  versa¬ 
tility  in  choice  of  film  and  chemistry. 

The  unit  can  process  RC  paper,  con¬ 
tacts,  duplicating  film  and  paper,  and 
camera  line  and  copy  dot  work. 

The  system  automatically  processes  and 
dries  camera  line  and  copy  dot  production 
in  60  seconds.  Other  features  include  full 
replenishment  system,  complete  controls 
at  the  feed  table  and  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
face  with  automatic  roll  film  cameras. 


40"  Flying  paster 

Stobb,  Inc.  has  announced  a  new  flying 
paster  designed  for  presses  up  to  40  in¬ 
ches  in  width.  Speed  capability  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  1400  fpm  with  accurate  web  ten¬ 
sion  during  the  splice  cycle. 

Since  roll  preparation  is  done  outside 
the  paster,  exterior  dimensions  of  the  unit 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  a  manual 
unwind  stand. 

Where  two  webs  are  required,  the  past¬ 
er  has  a  double  deck  configuration,  with 
an  overhead  hoist  and  lock-up  done  from 
floor  level. 


PLANNING 
ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
For  The 

Printing  and  Publishing  Industry 


■  Concepts  and  Planning 
for  Plant  Operations 

■  Design  of  Systems  and  Facilities 

■  Capital  Programs 

■  Full  Range  of  Professional  Services 


A\AIN 

Sngirieers 

CHA8.T.  AlAIIM,  INC. 
TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO. 

BOSTON  B17-262.3200 

CMABlOTTf  704  3  72.6420 

OtNVEB  303-756-9463 
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Low  cost  CRT  terminal 
for  correcting,  editing 

Compugraphic  Corp.  has  introduced  a 
low  cost  keyboard  display  terminal  for 
correcting  and  editing  input  tapes  for 
their  series  of  tape-operated  phototypeset¬ 
ters. 

The  KDT  was  designed  specifically  to 
complement  the  ACM9000  and  will  accept 
6-level  TTS  coded  or  wire  service  punched 
tape  as  well  as  the  8-level  ACM  9000 
tapes.  Output  is  6  level,  TTS  coded  paper 
tape. 

CRT  display  is  up  to  720  characters 
with  9  lines  of  80  characters,  upper  and 
lower  case  along  with  visible  function 
codes. 

Each  line  is  fitted  (word  wrap)  on  the 
display  to  end  in  a  full  word  of  interword 
space.  A  tenth  line  on  the  display  is  desig¬ 
nated  a  “status  line”  which  keeps  the 
operator  aware  of  all  typographic  activity 
through  display  of  line  length,  point  size, 
type  face,  leading  and  tap  position  of  the 
output. 

The  new  terminal  was  also  designed  to 
accept  and  prepare  tape  for  the  VideoSet- 
ter  11,  4961TL  and  2961TL  phototypeset¬ 
ters.  All  wire  service  line  ending  codes 
will  be  stripped,  to  provide  an  unjustified, 
corrected  6-level  tape. 

Cursor  controls  from  an  auxiliary  key¬ 
board  aid  in  location  of  lines,  words  or 
characters  to  be  edited.  Material  can  be 
inserted  or  deleted  at  any  point  on  the 
display. 

Formats  are  inserted  at  the  keyboard 
and  visible  w’hen  entered  and  recalled. 
The  number  of  the  last  format  inserted  or 
recalled  is  shown  on  line  10  of  the  dis¬ 
play. 


Pre/entin9  the 


The  solution  to  your 
newsprint 
Ml  handling 


problems 


Clamp  designed  to  handle  up  J 
to  48  inch  diameter  rolls, 


Stacks  5  rolls  high,  and  right- 
angle  stacks  in  a  7Vz  foot 
aisle. 


A  sit-down  truck  with 
superb  handling  AND  the 
smallest  turning  and 
operating  area  required  of 
any  truck  on  the  market 
today! 


Changes  from  clamp  to 
forks  in  less  than  5  minutes. 


Lifting  capacity:  Clamp- 
1850  lbs.  at  21  inch  load 
centers. 


Fork— 2000  lbs.  at  24  inch 
load  centers. 


All  battery  powered,  the 
“GRABBER”  is  39  inches 
wide  with  a  standard  mast 
heightof  83  inches  nested,  i 


Harris  awarded  $6.1 
laserphoto  contract 

The  Associated  Press  has  announced 
the  award  of  a  $6.1  million  contract  to  the 
Radiation  Division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corp.  to  manufacture  900  receivers  and 
600  transmitters  for  AP’s  Laserphoto 
news  picture  system,  (see  E&P  April  28, 
’73) 

Pilot  production  of  Laserphoto  equip¬ 
ment  will  begin  in  June  and  full  produc¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  the  fall,  said 
Wes  Gallagher,  AP  president  and  general 
manager. 

The  3M  Co.  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  will 
supply  the  dry  silver  photographic  paper 
to  be  used  in  the  new  process. 

Conversion  to  Laserphoto  is  expected  to 
be  complete  in  late  1976  and  thereafter 
the  AP  plans  to  further  improve  picture 
quality  through  an  overnight  change  in 
the  “scanning  structure”  of  the  system. 
More  photographic  information  will  be  de¬ 
livered  and  recorded  on  the  receiving  pa¬ 
per  by  this  technique. 

MIT  scientists  continue  to  work  on  a 
system  of  computer  storage  and  editing  of 
photos  that  has  been  proven  in  the  labora¬ 
tory  and  may  have  its  first  testing  in  an 
AP  bureau  late  this  year  said  Gallagher. 


Most  parts  available  in 
your  town. 


Price?  The“GRABBER’ 
(truck,  roll  clamp, 
battery  and  charger)  is 
available  for  about  Vz 
the  cost  of  similar 
equipment! 


Engineered  and  mmj. 
built  with  precision,  I  M 
skill  and  simplicity  ■ 
to  meet  ail  your  ^  1 
newsprint  handling  ^ 
needs . . .  ECONOMICALLY! 


Check  into  the  “GRABBER”  from 


Lektro  fTlidujest 


866  North  Wabash 


Chicago,  111.60611 
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from  ceiling  level  to  insure  against  the 
spread  of  fire  in  the  paper  web  at  top 
press  level. 

Nozzles  in  the  enclosed  press  control 
room  are  designed  for  a  concentration 
level  of  50  percent,  and  will  discharge 
1,785  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide  for  the  50 
percent  concentration  level  of  flooding. 
For  local  application  of  the  presses,  noz¬ 
zles  are  i  designed  to  discharge  approx¬ 
imately  3,500  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
just  38  seconds. 

The  injt  mist  filter  exhaust  system  with¬ 
in  the  press  room  is  also  protected  by 
total  flooding  of  CO-j.  The  filter  draws  air 
from  within  the  pressroom,  and  becomes 
saturated  with  flammable  ink. 

The  plant’s  eight  125  foot  hose  reel 
units  are  also  connected  to  the  main  stor¬ 
age  tank.  Four  hose  reels  are  located  in 
both  the  mail  room,  where  newspapers 
move  on  conveyor  belts,  and  the  reel  room 
where  press  drive  motors  are  located. 


Carbon  dioxide  system 
proteets  Atlanta  plant 


The  present  system  includes  the  sus¬ 
pended  nozzles  requested  by  Clack  and  are 
aimed  at  the  upper  structure  of  the  three- 
story  presses. 

The  entire  plant  is  w’ater  sprinklered 
but  the  COo  system  is  designed  to  go  off 
before  the  sprinklers  are  activated  be¬ 
cause  water  could  damage  the  presses. 
The  carbon  dioxide  is  discharged  at  IfiO 
degrees  F  and  the  sprinkler  system  is  set 
at  212  degrees  F. 

Carbon  dioxide  cools  the  fire  and  pre¬ 
vents  re-ignition.  It  works  by  displacing 
the  atmosphere’s  oxygen  which  supports 
combustion. 


“Carbon  dioxide  is  good  fire  protection 
for  our  presses.  It  is  discharged  as  a 
vapor,  and  does  not  damage  any  machin¬ 
ery.  After  discharge,  CO2  doesn’t  even 
leave  a  residue  or  film  of  any  kind,  so  no 
clean-up  is  necessary,”  said  Fred  L. 
Clack,  project  engineer  for  Atlanta  News¬ 
papers. 

In  the  plant  which  houses  the  52  units 
of  six  Goss  Mark  II  presses.  Clack  in  1971 
supervised  the  installation  of  a  fire  extin¬ 
guishing  system  designed  by  Chemetron 
Corp’s.  Cardox  Products  division.  A 
smaller  system  had  been  used  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  plant. 

When  the  plant  went  into  operation,  a 
12%  ton  carbon  dioxide  system  was  in¬ 
stalled  to  protect  the  presses,  the  exhaust 
air  system  in  the  press  room,  and  the 
press  control  room,  all  from  a  single,  CO2 
tank  located  at  basement  level.  Portable 
hose  reel  units,  also  operating  from  the 
single  tank,  have  been  installed  in  the 
mail  and  reel  rooms  for  spot  protection. 


First  Cardox  system 


“Our  first  Cardox  system  was  installed 
in  1963  at  our  other  press  location,” 
related  Clack.  “It  was  a  '7%  ton  tank  for 
protection  of  the  presses.  When  we  moved 
to  our  new  headquarters,  I  requested  that 
the  new  system  be  designed  to  include 
nozzles  suspended  a  few  feet  below  ceiling 
level,  to  give  protection  to  the  upper  press 
level.  Our  previous  installation  did  not 
cover  the  top  structure,  and  we  had  sever¬ 
al  fires  in  the  old  building  that  started  at 
a  lower  level  but  reached  the  top  of  the 
presses.  The  fires  w’eren’t  damaging  but 
we  lost  production  time.  The  top  level  is 
especially  susceptible  because  ink  and  pa¬ 
per  dust  collect  there.” 


Fred  L.  Clack,  project  engineer  for  the  Atlanta  Newspapers,  points  out  one  of  the  CO]  dis¬ 
charge  nonles  which  help  protect  the  plant's  52  units  of  six  Goss  presses.  Each  press  unit  has 
six  nozzles  activated  by  heat  sensors  located  over  each  press  unit. 


Engineers 


CONSULTATION 


Over  four  decades 
oi  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


Leader  in  Automated  Negative  Making 


Target:  Handle  tone/line 
combos,  without  strip-in 
Run  through  film  processor, 
come  out  dry  Deliver  super 
reproduction  for  making  final 
negatives  for  going  direct  on  to  zinc 
Report:  Powerlith  Contact  performed  all  tasks 
perfectly. 

Chemcoman  John  Shirley  demod  Powerlith 
Contact  Paper  to  Chet  Twiss.  Production  Manager 
of  the  Salem,  Mass.,  Evening  News. 

As  Chet  tells  it:  I  wanted  convenience  and  ver¬ 


satility  in  a  contact.  When  I  saw  what  Powerlith 
could  do,  I  knew  I  had  the  paper  I  was  looking  for 
Powerlith  Paper:  Convenient  Versatile  And 
superbly  retouchable.  Powerlith  has  a  high  con 
trast.  white  background,  semi-matte  surface  that 
takes  any  retouching  technique  Available  in 
sheets  or  rolls 

Powerlith  Paper.  Perfect  Performance 
For  more  details  about  Powerlith  Contact  Paper, 
call  your  Chemcoman  Or  write  Chemco  Photo 
products  Co.,  Div  of  Powers  Chemco,  Inc  ,  Glen 
Cove.  New  York  11542 


New  York  News 
publisher  to 
keynote  GTA 

Leading  personalities  from  the  fields  of 
publishing,  packaging  and  graphic  arts 
education  will  be  among  the  featured 
speakers  during  Gravure  Week  in  New 
York  in  April. 

The  25th  Anniversary  convention  of  the 
Gravure  Technical  Association,  April  3-5 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  will  feature  lead¬ 
ers  in  a  wide-ranging  program  covering 
many  phases  of  publishing,  printing, 
packaging  and  specialty  printed  products. 

Keynote  speaker  will  be  W.  H.  (Tex) 
James,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  which  recently  started 
up  production  in  a  new  $30-million  roto¬ 
gravure  plant.  His  subject  will  be  Setting 
the  Pace  for  the  Future.  Other  prominent 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Paul  Miller,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology;  Harvey  F.  George,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Gravure  Resarch  Institute;  Charles 
R.  Cook  of  the  U.S,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Michael  H.  Bruno,  International 
Paper  Co.;  and  Kenneth  Brown,  president 
of  the  Graphic  Arts  International  Union. 

The  power  of  rotogravure 


Warren  R.  Daum,  GTA  vicepresident 
and  executive  director,  said  that  under  the 
theme  “ROTOGRAVITATION— The  Pow- 
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er  of  Rotogravure,”  the  meeting  will  run 
through  a  full  schedule  during  the  three 
days. 

Stan  Pinover,  president  of  Intaglio  Serv¬ 
ice  Corp.,  and  president  of  the  Gravure 
Technical  Association,  expects  the  event 
to  be  the  highlight  of  the  association’s 
activities  during  the  quarter  century  since 
its  founding  in  1949,  when  his  father,  Len 
S.  Pinover,  was  the  first  president. 

Opening  sessions  begin  Wednesday 
morning,  April  3,  and  run  through  the 
day.  An  evening  session  that  day  will  be  a 
major  feature,  put  on  by  the  Customer 
Relations  Committee,  comprising  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  men  and  buyers  of  gravure. 
There  will  be  a  sound  and  color  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  theme,  Rotogravitation — Past, 
Present  and  Future.  This  event,  planned 
by  the  New  York  advertising  agency  men, 
will  include  a  reception  and  buffet  dinner, 
and  has  a  separate  registration. 

Outstanding  speakers  will  be  featured 
on  both  Thursday  and  Friday.  The  Annu¬ 
al  Banquet,  Thursday  evening,  will  have 
an  entertainment  program  featuring  the 
Hillside  Singers  and  the  comedy  team  of 
Teter  &  McDonald. 

Presidents’  Day  will  be  the  designation 
for  the  Thursday  program,  keyed  to  ex¬ 
ecutives  responsible  for  directing  policy 
decisions  in  the  graphic  communications 
industry. 

Included  on  the  three-day  program  will 
be  the  following  speakers  and/or  subjects: 
Charles  R.  Brinsden,  Sun  Printers  Ltd. 
Watford  England,  European  Rotogra¬ 
vure;  John  F.  Hayes,  Distribution  Num¬ 
ber  Bank,  Washington  DC,  The  Universal 
Product  Code  Status;  Charles  Lake, 
Woman's  Day,  The  Use  of  the  New  Tex¬ 
tile  Transfer  printing  in  the  Magazine; 
James  Hutchison,  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute  and  John  T.  McGirr,  Westvaco,  The 
Current  Paper  and  Paperboard  Situation; 
Two  Outstanding  Gravure  Successes,  by 
executives  of  TV  Guide  and  Proctor  & 
Gamble. 

The  Bright  Future  of  Rotogravure  will 
be  presented  by  P.  Wayne  Frey,  executive 
vicepresident  of  Bobst-Champlain,  and  a 
report  by  the  leading  petroleum  execu¬ 
tives  on  the  energy  situation  in  relation  to 
gravure. 

A  session  on  Gravure  Photographic 
Pre-Proofing  will  cover  the  Remake  Proc¬ 
ess;  Hazeltine  Color  Previewer;  3M  Gra¬ 
vure  Color-Key;  duPont  Cromalin;  and 
Cibachrome,  followed  by  updated  reports 
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under  the  direction  and  moderated  by 
Joseph  Halbherr,  Triangle  Publications — 
publication  technical  committee  chairman, 
on  the  extensive  work  done  by  GTA  on 
publication  printing  standards. 

A  full  morning  session  will  be  devoted 
to  ‘‘Planning  for  Profit — Preparatory 
Processes  and  Logistics.”  It  is  being  orga¬ 
nized  by  Karl  Bardin  and  will  cover  the 
developments  in  Electronic  Engraving,  Ed 
Parks,  HCM  Corporation,  Copy  Prepara¬ 
tion,  Etching  and  Plating.  This  session 
will  be  introduced  by  Michael  Bruno,  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company,  speaking  on 
“Rotogravitation — The  Power  of  Rotogra¬ 
vure.” 

There  will  also  be  a  session  on  Specialty 
Printing,  headed  by  Walter  Zwarg  of  Roto 
Cylinders,  Inc.  Charles  Darst  of  Southern 
Gravure,  will  cover  the  subjects  of  Textile 
Transfer  Printing  and  Floor  Coverings. 

A  session  on  Publication  and  Packag¬ 
ing,  Rotogravure  Presses  and  Hardware 
is  being  developed  by  Bruce  Besten, 
Fawcett  Printing,  and  Chet  Makofski, 
American  Can.  It  will  begin  with  a  review 
of  the  requirements  of  a  modern  rotogra¬ 
vure  packaging  press  by  Ralph  Laumer, 
American  Can.  Herb  Weiss,  Tecmo  North 
American,  and  Walter  Bialous  of  Bobst- 
Champlain,  will  reply  highlighting  the 
new  developments  and  those  anticipated 
for  the  future.  Robert  Flagg  of  Sun 
Graphics  and  George  DeWitt,  Motter 
Printing  Press  will  discuss  other  press 
matters  including  Drying,  and  Meeting 
OSHA  requirements. 

An  innovation  this  year  is  that  accred¬ 
ited  non-members  of  GT.\  are  invited  to 
attend  the  convention  at  a  special  rate  of 
$200  for  the  entire  affair  including  all 
functions,  receptions,  banquet,  etc.  Indi¬ 
vidual  daily  attendance  is  $75,  and  the 
annual  banquet  alone  is  $75. 

GT.\  member  fees  are  $150  for  all- 
inclusive  ticket,  and  $50  for  one  day  or 
the  banquet  alone.  The  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  Customer  Relations  Committee  Buffet 
and  Presentations  are  a  separate  function 
with  a  separate  registration.  It  is  keyed  to 
advertising  agencies,  purchasing  agents, 
art  directors  and  interested  clients. 

Information  on  all  the  convention 
events  is  available  from  the  GTA  60  East 
42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017.  Hotel 
reservations  must  be  made  directly  with 
the  hotel  Waldorf-Astoria,  Park  Avenue 
&  E.  50th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Full  page  processor 

LogEtronics  Inc.  introduces  an  auto¬ 
mated  camera/processor  system  w'hich 
produces  page  negatives  in  less  than  three 
minutes. 

The  121  system  is  a  fixed-focus  single 
roll  film  camera,  darkroom  and  film  proc¬ 
essor.  Copyboard  size  goes  up  to  24"  x 
28"  with  roll  film  capacity  14"  to  20" 
width  X  400'  length. 

Camera  size  is  factory  preset  from  80% 
to  105%  without  squeeze  lens. 

All  operating  controls  are  located  at  one 
position  with  retractable  pins  on  copy- 
board  for  waist  level  loading.  The  121 
system  is  designed  to  be  compatible  with 
all  LogEflo  lith  processors  through  the 
24"  size.  Complete  system  measures  5'  x 
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stands  akm 


One  ink  is  way  out  front  in  the  news  web  offset  field.  It’s  by  United  States  Printing  Ink 
Corporation.  This  ink  runs  trouble-free  and  outperforms  all  others  on  the  press,  and  on 
the  paper  with  excellent  reproduction.  No  wonder  it  outsells  any  other  news  web  offset  ink. 
Black  or  color,  heatset  or  non-heatset,  daily  newspaper  or  commercial  plant— U.S.  has  a 
particular  way  of  making  web  offset  inks  that  work  best  on  your  press  and  your  stock.  Write 
for  a  sample  kit  formulated  for  your  press  and  paper  stock. 


Cox  expands  Palm  Beach  plant 
to  keep  pace  with  papers’  growth 


PUTTING  THE  PLANS  TO  WORK — Palm  Beach  Newspapers'  Publisher  Cecil  B.  Kelley  Sr., 
left,  looks  over  plans  for  plant  expansion  with  president  Robert  W.  Sherman,  center,  and  John 
Rafferty,  project  manager  for  Dues  Building  Systems,  Inc.  The  papers  hope  to  occupy  the  69,000 
foot  addition  in  mid-August. 


Construction  of  a  $1.4-niillion  addition 
to  Palm  Beach  Newspapers,  Inc.’s  exist¬ 
ing  plant  began  with  groundbreaking 
ceremonies  on  February  26. 

The  expansion  will  add  almost  70,000 
square  feet  to  the  building,  and  include  a 
new  suburban  press  room,  an  automated 
newsprint  conveyor  system  and  additional 
mailroom  space. 

“Like  the  community,”  said  Cecil  B. 
Kelley  Jr.,  general  manager,  “the  newspa¬ 
per  has  grown  so  much  we  have  to  ex¬ 
pand.  In  1969,  we  bought  11,000  tons  of 
newsprint  and  this  year  we’ll  be  using 
more  than  23,000  tons.” 

The  new  warehouse  area  will  allow  stor- 

Campus  gets  $100,000 
in  press  equipment 

Typesetting  equipment  valued  at  more 
than  $100,000  will  be  donated  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  University’s  Journalism  Lab¬ 
oratory  Press  in  Lexington,  Va,,  by  New¬ 
port  News  Daily  Press  Inc.,  publishers  of 
the  Newport  Neivs  (Va.)  Press  and 
Times-Herald. 

Included  in  the  gift  are  two  complete 
Linotypes,  a  Ludlow-  headline-setting  ma¬ 
chine  with  88  fonts  of  type,  column  rule 
and  border  machines  and  inventory  of 
spare  and  replacement  parts  for  the 
print  shop. 

The  University  will  utilize  the  machines 
to  print  the  alumni  magazine,  campus 
newspapers,  literary  quarterly,  brochures, 
posters  and  stationery. 


age  of  4,000  tons  of  newsprint,  a  whop¬ 
ping  increase  over  the  600  tons  which  can 
be  held  in  the  current  building. 

The  mailroom  expansion  will  more  than 
double  the  present  facilities. 

Dues  Building  Systems,  Inc.,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  managing  the  project.  Lewis  D. 
Klein  of  Dayton  is  the  architect. 

The  conveyor  system  is  manufactured 
by  Nolan-Jampol  of  Rome,  N.Y. 

Palm  Beach  Newspapers,  a  division  of 
Cox  Enterprises,  owns  and  publishes  the 
Palm  Beach  Post  &  Times,  the  Palm 
Beach  Daily  Netvs  and  Life  Magazine, 
and  the  Delray  Beach  News  Journal. 


Low  cost  CRT 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  announces 
the  Linotron  303CRT  phototypesetter. 

The  low  priced  303CRT  has  a  speed  of 
150  lines  per  minute  with  a  capacity  of 
twenty-four  144  character  grids  on  line. 
The  phototypesetter  is  designed  to  operate 
with  the  same  programming  as  the  Lino¬ 
tron  5()5C  and  505TC.  Consequently,  the 
303  can  back-up  either  the  505C  or 
505TC. 

Line  length  is  64  picas;  24  fonts,  each 
capable  of  electronic  slant,  condensation 
or  expansion  in  a  range  of  137  sizes  from 
4  point  through  72  point  in  *4  point  inter¬ 
vals. 

With  suitable  interfaces  the  303  will 
operate  with  a  500  cps  paper  tape  reader, 
magnetic  tape  reader,  disc  storage 
devices  and  other  peripherals. 


OCR  units  installed 
by  Albany  newspapers 

Albany,  (N.Y.)  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbocker  News,  have  installed  two 
MGD  Metro-readers  in  their  Colonie 
plant. 

Dennis  Mulligan,  director  of  operations, 
said,  the  Metro-readers  were  “surprising¬ 
ly  easy  to  install  and  the  first  piece  of  test 
copy  we  ran  through  the  Metro-reader 
was  so  good  that  we  ran  it  live  in  the 
newspaper.” 

The  two  OCR  units  are  located  in  the 
graphic  arts  area  of  the  composing  room 
and  are  part  of  the  total  conversion  sys¬ 
tem  to  cold  type. 

The  newsroom  is  presently  putting  all 
local  copy  through  the  OCR  system.  Only 
liner  ads  are  being  submitted  at  this  time 
by  the  classified  department. 

Production  manager,  A.  J.  Giguere 
said,  “with  the  OCR  system  we  have  cut 
down  on  perforating  time  and  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  more  efficient  through 
put”. 

The  Information  Products  Division  of 
MGD  is  the  marketing  group  responsible 
for  Metro-reader  systems. 

• 


Nebraska  daily  converts 
to  offset  production 

The  first  offset  edition  of  the  Grand 
Island  (Neb.)  Daily  Independent  was  de¬ 
buted  February  18,  although  transition 
from  letterpress  systems  has  yet  to  be 
completed. 

The  issue,  the  first  in  the  paper’s  104 
years,  was  printed  by  the  Hastings 
(Neb.)  Daily  Tribune  while  the  newspa¬ 
per  awaits  completion  of  its  own  offset 
press.  Conversion  will  be  to  a  new  72-page 
Goss  Urbanite  offset  press  which  w'ill  be 
erected  in  the  Independent’s  same  plant. 

For  the  last  six  years,  the  newspaper 
has  operated  with  half  a  press — three 
units  providing  a  total  capacity  of  24 
pages.  Now  the  first  five  units  of  the  new 
press  have  already  been  erected  with  four 
more  yet  to  come. 

The  new  system  also  includes  electron¬ 
ic/photographic  composition. 

The  paper  is  owned  by  the  Stauffer 
Publications  Inc.  of  Topeka,  Kansas.  Two 
other  Stauffer  publications  will  be  convert¬ 
ing.  They  include  the  Shawnee  (Okla.) 
News-Star  and  the  Marshall  (Mo.)  News 
Democrat. 

• 


K.C.  Star  may  sell 
printing  subsidiary 

Lehigh  Press  Inc.,  Pennsauken,  N.J.  has 
agreed  in  principle  to  buy  Cadillac  Print¬ 
ing  and  Lithographing  Corp.,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star.  Terms  of  the  acquisition  call  for 
payment  in  the  form  of  subordinated  long¬ 
term  notes,  the  principal  amount  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  determined.  Cadillac  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Broadview,  Ill. 
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Tape  recorders  installed 
to  air  reader’s  opinions 

The  Oklahoma  Journal,  Oklahoma  City, 
introduced  “Sound  Off”  on  February  22  to 
encourage  reader  participation  and  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  newspaper  installed  two  pieces  of 
telephone  recording  equipment  that  auto¬ 
matically  count  the  calls  and  allow  the 
caller  to  voice  his  opinion  on  a  current 
question.  A  similar  program  has  been 
working  successfully  for  the  Fremont 
(Calif.)  Argus  and  two  other  Floyd 
Sparks  Publications  (E&P,  January  26, 
page  30). 

A  story  on  the  Journal’s  front  page 
February  22  announced  the  program, 
listed  the  two  numbers — one  for  voting 
“yes”  and  the  other  for  voting  “no” — and 
the  first  question. 

It  concerned  a  priority  football  ticket 
plan  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  “The 
response  was  overwhelming,”  John  Clabes, 
managing  editor  said.  “We  had  no  idea 
what  would  happen  but  we  weren’t  pre¬ 
pared  for  that  Friday.” 

Equipment  snarls  marked  the  first  18 
hours  of  the  experiment,  but  more  than 
2,000  called  and  voted.  Sixty-two  percent 
said  they  didn’t  like  the  priority  plan. 

Editors  switched  to  a  new  question  for 
the  weekend:  “Do  you  favor  impeachment 
of  President  Nixon?” 

“Then  all  hell  broke  loose,”  Clabes  said. 
“The  phone  lines  were  jammed  from  the 
moment  the  paper  went  out,  even  at  4  or  5 


line.  The  outpouring  of  opinion  had  us 
scrambling  to  change  tapes  in  the  ma¬ 
chines,  get  them  transcribed  and  report¬ 
ed,”  he  added. 

The  recorders  showed  11,028  called  dur¬ 
ing  the  Nixon  question  period  and  im¬ 
peachments  calls  led  50.87  percent  to  49.13 
per  cent. 


Weekly  editor 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


berships  throughout  the  country  on  a  ro¬ 
tating  basis.  This  system  was  reverted  to 
when  the  highly  respected  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lows  at  Harvard  University  withdrew  as 
annual  judges  due  to  the  pressures  of 
other  responsibilities.” 

Dismay  over  the  editorial  was  also 
heard  from  Edmund  Arnold,  who  was  also 
a  panel  member  in  this  year’s  contest.  He 
has  participated  in  NEP.4  conventions  for 
the  past  five  years. 

He  related  that  the  NEPA  convention 
concerns  itself  with  the  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  free  press  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  any  other  convention  he  has 
attended.  “Certainly  the  financial  aspects 
of  newspapering  area  legitimate  concern; 
a  dead  newspaper  cannot  serve  its  com¬ 
munity  very  well,”  he  concludes. 

Frank  Falacci,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  News,  a  weekly  in  Hy- 
annis,  felt  the  criticism  in  Rogers’  edi¬ 
torial  was  personal: 

“I’m  sorry  for  the  editor  of  the  Register 
but  we  intend  to  win  more  awards  next 
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ACQUISITION — The  Cape  Coral  (Fla.)  Breeze,  a  weekly  published  in  fast  growing  Lee 
County,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Ogden  Newspapers  Inc.  from  Robert  H.  Finkernagel  Jr., 
president  and  co-publisher.  At  the  closing  were,  left  to  right:  Ogden  Nutting,  president  of 
Ogden  Newspapers;  Robert  Finkernagel;  John  Williams,  vicepresident,  Ogden  Newspapers; 
and  Richard  G.  Crawford,  co-publisher  and  founder  of  the  Cape  Coral  Breeze.  Leroy  Keller, 
media  broker  and  consultant,  represented  Ogden  Newspapers  in  the  sale. 


‘We  figure  that  they  were  calling  at  the  year;  so  he  may  as  well  begin  preparing  I 


rate  of  about  three  per  minute  on  each  his  letter  of  complaint  for  1975.’ 


J 
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Talking  typographically  By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

SELLING  THE  ‘OP’  FORMAT 


publisher  contemplating  a  6-column 
format  will  find  fascinating  material  in 
these  special  publications.  But  be  sure  to 
send  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  if 
you  ask  for  a  copy.  After  all,  Ed  and  Bob 
deserve  the  same  treatment  as  your  kids- 


kidneys-and-kitchen  columnists. 


Muny  ads  vtill  need  no  ehanjie 
to  So  from  8  to  'op'  format 


( .ompare  this  8-eolumn  format 
with  'op  layout  on  pase  •> 


Florida  papers 
are  reminded  of 
election  day  ban 


Florida’s  newspapers  are  confronted 
with  a  double-barrelled  restriction  on  pub¬ 
lication  of  political  news  in  this  lively 
election  year. 

1.  The  state’s  attorney  general,  Robert 
Shevin,  has  given  a  formal  opinion  that 
newspaper  people  could  be  sent  to  jail  for 
printing  attacks  on  candidates  on  election 
day. 

2.  Although  he  is  seeking  repeal  of  the 
state’s  right-of-reply  law,  Shevin  has 
warned  that  he  is  obligated  to  enforce  it, 
unless  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  invalidates  it  or  the  Legislature 
acts. 

A.  section  of  the  Florida  election  code 
came  into  questioning  in  respect  to  its 
applicability  to  the  press.  State  Rep.  Gary 
Cunningham  of  New  Smyrna  Beach  asked 
the  attorney  general  for  an  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

The  law  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
candidate  “or  any  other  person”  to  dis¬ 
tribute  any  pictures,  cards,  literature,  “or 
other  writing”  against  any  candidate  on 
election  day. 

Shevin  ruled  that  “other  person”  meant 
newspaper  publishers,  editors  and  report¬ 
ers  and  the  law  did  not  apply  solely  to 
opposing  candidates. 

“I  have  no  doubt,”  Shevin  advised,  “that 
the  phrase  ‘or  other  person’  includes  per¬ 
sons  who  publish  and  distribute  newspa¬ 
pers.  Similarly,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
phrase  ‘any  .  .  .  writing’  includes  all  such 
material,  whether  paid  for  or  not,  or 
whether  or  not  the  material  is  quoted 
from  another  source.” 

Even  if  a  newspaper  printed  what 
someone  else  wrote  or  said  the  law  would 
apply,  according  to  Shevin. 

This  interpretation  and  the  legal  re¬ 
quirement  that  a  newspaper  must  publish 
a  candidate’s  reply  to  editorial  criticism 
of  him  could  combine  to  make  this  year’s 
election  coverage  rather  tame.  Already 
the  political  atmosphere  in  Florida  is 
steamed  up,  due  partly  to  the  newspapers’ 
persistent  exposure  of  questionable  fund¬ 
raising  activities  on  behalf  of  U.S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Edward  J.  Gurney,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Ervin  Committee  investigating  the 
Watergate  affair.  Several  announced  con¬ 
testants  for  Gurney’s  seat  are  turning  the 
Senatorial  race  into  a  free-for-all. 

An  Alabama  law  forbidding  election 
day  commentary  was  declared  unconstitu¬ 
tional  by  the  Supreme  Court  several  years 
ago  but  it  related  to  specific  issues  such  as 
municipal  charter  changes.  No  court  has 
passed  on  the  validity  of  the  prohibition 
in  the  Florida  law. 
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Christrpas  Shopping 

Kfpli  ^  , 


Christr-'-' Shopping 


Merrtiants 


Merctiants 
lit Bank 


Ads  on  the  left-hand  page  are  built  on  1 1 -pica-column  specifications.  Those  on  the  right  page 
are  in  14.9-pica  increments.  Actual  prices  show  that  there  is  no  hidden  rate  increase  in  the 
change  to  op  format.  This  is  from  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle. 


The  6-column  arrangement  on  a  broad-  are  given  for  both  sizes  and  the  compari- 
sheet  of  newsprint  is  entitled  to  its  name;  son  is  interesting. 

Optimum  format,  familiarly  called  just  A  present  2x5  ad  has  18.12  square  in- 
“op.”  ches  and  costs  $47.60. 

For  it  is  optimum  in  reading — which  Its  equivalent  in  op  format  is  a  1x7. 
ought  to  be  the  major  factor  in  all  news-  This  has  18.3  square  inches  and  costs 
paper  typography;  in  typesetting  and  in  $47.63. 

page  makeup.  By  doing  what  the  industry  should  have 

There  is  only  one  handicap:  Fear  of  the  done  long  ago — talk  in  the  understandable 

advertising  department  that  there  will  be  term  of  square  inches  rather  than  the 

resistance  on  the  part  of  the  local  mer-  indeterminate  column-inch  or  agate  line — 

chants.  In  every  part  of  the  country  the  Call-Chronicle  takes  away  much  of  the 

where  I  have  been  travelling,  that  same  mumbo-jumbo  that  has  confused  smaller 

fear  is  voiced  by  the  ad  staff  and  in  too  advertisers  and  often  actually  scared 

many  instances  this  single  negative  vote  them  away. 

vetoes  the  whole  changeover  project.  The  difference  in  the  new  system  adds 

But  the  fear  is  far,  far  greater  in  only  43  to  the  cost  of  a  full  page  and  a 

anticipation  than  in  realization.  Matter  of  trifling  21  to  a  half-page  price.  This, 

fact,  in  realization,  there  just  isn’t  any  surely,  isn’t  going  to  scare  anyone  away 

problem.  by  inflation. 

Of  course,  the  merchant-advertiser  I’ll  bet  a  buck,  in  any  currency  you 
must  be  educated  as  to  what  the  new  name,  that  the  .Allentown  papers  will  find 

format  is  all  about.  Such  a  fine  education-  "hat  every  other  newspaper  has  found 

al  job  is  being  done  by  the  Call-Chronicle  when  it  goes  to  op  format:  Readers,  ad- 

Aewspapers  in  .Allentown,  Pa.  vertisers  and  staffers  alike  are  delighted 

When  Publisher  Don  Miller  decided  to  switch! 

make  the  change  on  March  31,  Guyer  Exhibit  .A  would  be  the  Globe-Gazette  ir 
Candy,  the  ad  manager,  had  a  dinner  for  Mason  City,  Iowa.  This  is  the  home  of 
the  top  100  local  advertisers.  Executive  “The  Music  Man”  and  the  G-G  is  a  news- 
editor  Edward  Miller  produced  a  special  paper  worthy  of  76  trombones  any  day  ol 
8-page  issue  for  distribution  then  (and  the  week. 

now)  showing  what  it’s  all  about.  There  the  change  to  op  format  w’as 

Feature  stories  told  about  the  advant-  to  start  1974.  The  result,  as  Editoi 

ages  that  the  op  format  offers  the  adver-  Boh  Spiegel  and  Ad  Manager  Ear 

tiser  by  increasing  readership  of  all  McCulloch  report,  has  been  entirely  an( 

pages.  .And  the  double-snread  compared  overwhelmingly  on  the  credit  side, 

ads  built  in  the  regular  11-pica  increment  The  Globe-Gazette,  too,  put  out  a  fin( 
with  the  new  ones  that  will  be  based  on  pre-changeover  illustrative  edition, 
the  14.9-pica  op  column.  j  have  checked  with  neither  publisher 

It  is  a  graphic  demonstration  that  ads  so  they  are  not  at  all  bound  by  this  sug 

do  not  cost  more  in  the  new'  format.  Prices  gestion.  But  I  have  a  hunch  that  an; 
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Before  you  buy  any  color  TV 
listen  to  the  experts. 


t 


The  people  who  service  them.  For  the  The  people  who  own  them.  When  you  live 
second  consecutive  year,  a  leading  research  with  a  TV  set,  year  in  and  year  out,  you  know 
organization  asked  TV  service  technicians  more  about  its  reliability  and  picture  quality 
from  coast  to  coast  which  color  TV  needs  than  anybody.  In  a  recent  nationwide  survey 

fewest  repairs— which  is  highest  in  quality—  of  color  TV  owners,  more  than  8  out  of  10 

and  which  they  would  buy  today.  Again,  Zenith  owners  said  they  would  buy  another 
Zenith  was  named  most  often.  Zenith  if  they  were  buying  a  new 


color  TV  set  today.  No  other  brand 
showed  this  much  owner  loyalty. 

Can  you  think  of  a  better 
measure  of  owner  satisfaction? 

We  invite  you  to  send  for  details 
of  these  surveys.  Write: 

Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  1900  N. 
Austin  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60639. 


NOTE  Answers  add  lo  more  than  100%  because  of  multiple  responses 


Model  shown  SE2570 
The  Trieste 


1  Question 

Question 

Question 

In  general,  ot  the 

In  general,  of  the 

It  you  were  buying 

brands  you  are  ta- 

brands  you  are  ta- 

a  new  color  TV  set 

miliar  with,  which 

miliar  with,  which 

for  yourself  today. 

one  would  you  say 

IS  the  highest  qual- 

which  brand  would 

requires  the  fewest 

ity  color  TV? 

you  buy? 

repairs’" 
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Answers 

Answers 

Zenith . 

45% 

Zenith . 

35% 

Zenith . 

35% 

Brand  A 

24% 

Brand  A 

23% 

Brand  A 

14% 

Brand  B 

10% 

Brand  B 

12% 

Brand  B 

1 1% 

Brand  D 

6% 

Brand  D 

6% 

Brand  C 

5% 

Brand  F 

3% 

Brand  C 

4% 

Brand  D 

3% 

Brand  E 

4% 

Brand  E 

4% 

Brand  E 

3% 

Brand  C 

2% 

Brand  F 

3% 

Brand  F 

2% 

Brand  H 

2% 

Brand  G 

3% 

Brand  G 

2% 

Other  Brands 

4% 

Brand  H 

2% 

Brand  H 

2% 

About  Equal 

8% 

Brand  1 

2% 

Brand  1 

1% 

Don't  Know 

4% 

Other  Brands 

5% 

Other  Brands 

3% 

Don't  Know 

8% 

About  Equal 

13% 

Don't  Know 

11% 
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N.Y.  printers  oppose 
publishers’  offers 

Local  6  of  the  New  York  Typographical 
Union  has  voted  to  authorize  its  negotiat¬ 
ing  committee  to  end  at  any  time  an 
interim  agreement  which  has  kept  its 
members  on  the  job  at  the  New  York 
News,  New  York  Post,  and  New  York 
Times  without  a  contract  since  last  March 
31. 

The  vote  was  taken  after  a  report  on 
automation  by  Bertram  Powers,  president 
of  the  local,  which  is  one  of  two  working 
without  contracts  with  the  newspapers. 

On  March  3,  Power’s  union  sent  tele¬ 
grams  to  the  Xew  York  Times  and  the 
\ew  York  Neivs  notifying  the  publishers 
that  it  was  terminating  its  agreement  not 
to  strike  or  interfere  with  production  at 
the  two  papers. 

Powers  was  reported  as  saying  he  in¬ 
tends  to  do  “anything  necessary”  to 
achieve  a  money  increase  for  his  members 
“substantially  in  excess  of  5.5%. ” 

On  the  automation  issue.  Powers  states 
in  the  union’s  Bulletin  for  February  that 
the  publisher’s  proposal  on  automation  “is 
required  reading  for  those  who  would  like 
to  have  a  glimpse  into  the  future  that 
would  be  theirs  without  a  union.” 

In  Power’s  estimation,  the  proposal 
presented  by  the  publishers  on  January 
15,  does  not  afford  protection  for  the  445 
workers  classified  as  substitutes,  who  have 
been  seeking  permanent  jobs  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

The  proposed  contract  merely  stipulates 
that  the  “introduction  and  use  of  automa¬ 
tion  shall  not  result  in  job  loss  to  any 
regular  situation  holder.” 

“In  addition,  excess  situation  holders 


would  be  exported  to  other  parts  of  the 
building  and  be  expected  to  join  the  union 
representing  the  workers  they  found 
themselves  with,”  Powers  went  on  to  state 
in  his  column. 

“Payments  to  the  Outside  Tape  Fund 
now  being  made  for  financial  tables  would 
cease.  No  payments  would  be  made  for  the 
unlimited  use  of  outside  tape  from  any 
and  all  sources. 

“The  reproduction  clause  would  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  contract,  thus  allowing 
unlimited  use  of  plates,  scanner  ready 
copy,  mechanicals,  and  other  material 
from  outside  sources  to  produce  the  pa¬ 
per. 

“The  numbers  that  would  remain  after 
the  initial  shock  would  quickly  be  reduced 
to  as  few  as  one-third  of  the  number  of 
situation  holders  now  existing.  The  sur¬ 
vivors  would  be  expected  to  meet  compe¬ 
tency  requirements  unilaterally  estab¬ 
lished  by  management  or  to  get  out.” 

• 

Cecil  King  donates 
papers  to  Boston  U. 

Cecil  King,  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Publishing  Corp.  from  1963  to  1968, 
will  visit  Boston  University  as  guest  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Libraries  March  18-24. 

King  will  be  awarded  an  honorary  Doc¬ 
tor  of  Literature  degree  and  also  officially 
donate  his  papers  and  memorabilia  to  the 
University’s  Twentieth  Century  .Archives. 

King  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  Brit¬ 
ish  journalism  since  1929  when  he  became 
a  director  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

His  mother  was  the  sister  of  newspaper 
publishers  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Lord 
Rothermere.  Papers  from  the  entire  jour¬ 
nalistic  dynasty,  and  the  eras  they  cov¬ 
ered,  are  included  in  the  King  collection. 


Anderson  appointed 
UPI  religion  writer 

David  E.  Anderson,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  since  1967,  has  been  named 
UPI  religion  writer  succeeding  the  late 
Louis  Cassels.  He  will  take  over  Cassels’ 
column  and  spot  religion  news  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

Like  Cassels,  Anderson  also  will  write 
special  articles  from  time  to  time  on  so¬ 
cial  trends  and  issues. 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  UPI  editor-in-chief  and 
vicepresident,  who  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  said  Anderson  will  be  based  in 
Washington  and  will  report  to  Washing¬ 
ton  manager  Grant  Dillman. 

Anderson,  32,  has 
been  writing  a  reli¬ 
gion  column  for  UPI’s 
national  broadcast 
wire  the  past  four 
years.  He  also  has 
been  handling  religion 
features  and  some 
spot  religion  news 
since  Cassels  returned 
to  his  home  in  Aiken, 

S.  C.,  in  1970  follow¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack. 

Born  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Anderson  at¬ 
tended  the  University  DAVID  E 

of  Minnesota  and  be-  ANDERSON 
gan  his  news  career 

as  a  copy  aide  on  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Tribune.  He  moved  to  Washington  in  1965 
to  attend  American  University  and  subse¬ 
quently  joined  the  UPI  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

Anderson,  a  Lutheran,  and  his  wife, 
Margaret,  have  two  children,  a  son  and 
a  daughter. 


CMON, 
GIVE  ME  YOUR 
COPY  OF  EIPI 


YOU  MUST 
THINK  VM 
.  NUTSI  . 


ORDER 
YOUR  OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST 
MAIL  THIS 
COUPON. 


I  EDITOR 

•  Gentlemen 


&  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
:  Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to; 


I  Address 
•  City 

I  Company 

■ 

■  Nature  of 

L...... 


$10  a  year,  U.S.  and 
Canada;  all  other 
countries,  $25  a  year. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Magnavox  launches 
baseball  sweeps 
•  in  co-op  program 

The  Magnavox  Company,  New  York,  is 
launching  a  national  sweepstakes  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising  program  keyed  to 
guessing  when  Hank  Aaron  of  the  .Atlan- 
I  ta  Braves  will  hit  his  715th  homerun. 

.A  dealer,  co-op  kit  containing  ad  mats, 
point-of-purchase  and  tv  and  radio  ads 
1  I  will  go  out  to  some  4,500  retailers  this 

ION  ' 

I  The  company  is  offering  $25,000  cash 
1ST  for  the  first  prize  and  715  additional 

j  prizes  of  Magnavox  products.  The  contest, 

which  is  the  first  since  Aaron  signed  a  $1 
million  contract  with  the  company  last 
month,  will  be  titled  the  “Magnavox-Hank 
_  I  ;  .Aaron  715-Stakes.” 

•  Entrants  picking  the  right  inning  when 
<  he  breaks  the  homerun  record  will  then  be 

her  I  eligible  for  the  prize  drawing.  The  contest 

fear.  ■  ends  April  1,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 

_ I  .Atlanta  Braves’  season. 

is  en- 1  William  Esty  Inc.,  New  York,  designed 

•  the  ads  which  vary  from  a  600-line  mat  to 
I  several  small  versions. 
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What  makes 
mini  run? 

If  you  must  depend  daily  on  a  mini-computer 
production  system,  you  must  start  with  reliable 
hardware  and  proven  software.  And  then  you  need 
something  more. 

Service. 

That's  why  Composition  Systems,  Inc.  installs  only 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  PDP*-8's,  driven  by 
CSI's  own  powerful  software. 

Digital  Equipment  maintains  the  largest,  most 
experienced  service  organization  (over  70  different 
locations)  of  all  the  mini  manufacturers.  And  CSI  is 
the  only  systems  supplier  that  specializes  solely  in 
typesetting  systems,  typesetting  software.  We  know 
your  business  intimately,  understand  it  thoroughly. 

Let's  discuss  your  requirements.  We'll  recommend 
an  effective,  economical  PDP-8  configuration, arrange 
and  oversee  installation,  provide  mature  typesetting 
software  tailored  precisely  to  your  specific  needs,  and 
give  your  personnel  extensive  in-plant  training. 

And  we  assure  you  the  finest  after-installation  sup¬ 
port  in  the  industry.  For  hardware  and  software, both. 

Composition 
Systems  liic. 

. .  .software  makes  the  difference. 

570  Taxter  Road  •  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


A“tell-air’seniice-aduertising  policy 


You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your 
customers  and  prospects  ' 
remembering  yo'ur  story  accurately, 
it  you  anchor  a  service  ad  in  SRDS. 
Realistically,  you  cannot  expect  your 
prospects  to  remember  everything 
they  have  been  exposed  to.  Being 
human  they  can’t  always  separate 
sales  points  and  match  them  to 
specific  media. 

That’s  exactly  the  point. 

With  SRDS  around,  there’s  no  need  to 
remember,  even  if  everything  runs 
together  in  your  prospects’  minds  and 
they  become  terribly  confused.  Your 
tell-all  service  ad  in  SRDS  separates 
and  straightens  things  out.  • 

You  can  bridge  the  memory  gap  in  the 
one  vehicle  your  prospects  constantly 
use  and  refer  to— SRDS. 
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In  Canada,  his  syndicate  route 
is  4,000  miles,  coast  to  coast 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

The  whole  thing — from  Halifax  to  Van-  cal  situat 
couver — is  the  one-man  territory  of  Rob-  particulai 
ert  Farnell  of  the  Toronto  Sun  Syndicate.  out  to  be 
Farnell  is  on  the  road  and/or  in  the  air  answers, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  year  covering  his  closest  th 
4,000  mile-wide  Canadian  route  as  sales-  when  NE 
man  for  the  Sun.  But  in  addition  his  motion  oi 

“sample  bag”  includes  material  from  one  “Benjy.” 

United  States  feature  service  and  three  His  To 

syndicates — Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso-  duced  an< 
ciation,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Canadian 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  and  the  San  Sun’s  big 
Francisco  Chronicle  Features.  U.S.  mai 

He  totes  along  three  heavy  brief  cases  toons  an^ 
of  samples  and  promotional  material,  Spraggeti 
wash  and  wear  clothes,  and  one  tie.  “It’s  The  sa 
easier  to  buy  new  ones  along  the  way.”  really  qu 

Farnell,  despite  the  far  reaches  of  might  be 

slightly  more  than  100  dailies  in  Canada,  and  Augi 

thinks  his  schedule  operation  is  more  York  Cit; 

relaxed  than  that  of  syndicate  salesmen  in  meet  wit 
the  United  States.  He  compares  the  tw’o  papers  o 

during  an  afternoon  visit  to  Editor  &  reverse  t 

Publisher.  Here  in  the  U.S.,  he  says,  you 
have  to  work  to  set  up  appointments  with 
editors.  In  Canada,  he  operates  a  kind  of 
“supermarket”  by  representing  the  vari¬ 
ous  syndicates. 

He  doesn’t  try  for  a  fixed  schedule,  but 
travels  at  night  by  the  grace  of  ability  to  Newsn 
catnap  on  planes.  Farnell  tries  to  arrive  Shenherd 

in  a  town  in  the  morning  and  then  calls  Future  I 

the  newspaper.  Usually,  he  is  invited  “to  acauired 
come  right  over”  and  finds  the  managing  release  I 
editor,  feature  editor,  sports  editor  “all 
sitting  around  waiting”  to  see  what  he  j^gad  a\ 
has  to  offer.  The  editors  take  a  look  at  the  Succeed 
whole  spectrum  of  offerings  since  there 
are  few  competitive  markets  in  the  “most-  the  “fnfn 
ly  one  new'spaper  towns.” 

The  travel  plan  calls  for  planes  where 
distances  dictate  and  renting  a  car  on  T 
arrival  if  needed.  No  gas  problem — other 
than  price — in  Canada,  he  explains.  -  • 

Farnell  almost  sings  the  name  of  his  OI  lH’ 
hometown  and  province.  Saskatoon,  Sas¬ 
katchewan.  He  had  a  general  arts  educa-  Newsp 
tion  and  after  armed  service  worked  for  distribut 

five  years  out  of  Toronto  handling  nation-  port,  “T 
al  advertising  accounts  for  a  group  of  Anthony 
agricultural  newspapers  in  Western  tate”  put 
Canada  until  he  joined  the  Toronto  Sun  The  se 
Syndicate  a  year  and  one-half  ago.  His  on  the  hi 
home  is  in  Toronto  with  three  children  ness  w’hi( 
and  his  wife  who  “tolerates”  the  travel  billion  a 
schedule.  — — 

Farnell  visits  the  bigger  papers  about  5 
times  a  year,  smaller  ones  twice  a  year. 

Some  w'eekly  sales  are  handled  by  mail. 

It’s  a  matter  of  a  “soft  sell.”  The  papers 
are  generally  not  in  an  “immediate  rush” 
to  buy  since  they  know  there  is  no  fellow 
across  the  street  waiting,  according  to 
Farnell.' 

The  Canadian  representative  comments  Star- 
on  the  newshole  crunch  in  the  same  vein  as 
syndicate  men  and  editors  in  the  United 
States:  “The  trim  is  from  the  bottom.” 

A  question  intended  to  explore  the  deli¬ 
cate  balance  of  representing  five  competi¬ 
tive  organizations  proposes  the  hypotheti- 
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cal  situation  of  what  would  happen  on  a 
particular  trip  if  everything  sold  turned 
out  to  be  from  one  syndicate.  A  long  smile 
answers,  and  Farnell  admits  that  the 
closest  that  ever  came  to  happening  was 
when  NE.\  provided  the  sound  film  pro¬ 
motion  on  Jim  Berry’s  new  comic  strip 
“Benjy.” 

His  Toronto  Sun  material  is  staff  pro¬ 
duced  and  mainly  “Canadian  stuff  for  the 
Canadian  market”  although  two  of  the 
Sun’s  big  sellers  are  also  popular  in  the 
U.S.  market,  Ben  Wicks’  editorial  car¬ 
toons  and  “The  Unexplained”  by  Allen 
Spraggett. 

The  sales  season  in  Canada  “doesn’t 
really  quit,”  although  Farnell  allows  it 
might  be  described  as  January  to  June 
and  August  to  November.  He  gets  to  New 
York  City  occasionally  during  the  year  to 
meet  with  the  syndicates  and  also  visit 
papers  offering  Toronto  Sun  features  to 
reverse  that  over-the-border  feature  flow. 


Mead’s  ‘futurist’  satire 
to  be  newspaper  series 

Newspaper  serial  rights  to  the  new 
Shepherd  Mead  book,  “How  to  Get  to  the 
Future  Before  It  Gets  to  You,”  have  been 
acquired  by  United  Feature  Syndicate  for 
release  beginning  March  18.  The  syndi¬ 
cate  will  distribute  a  six-part  series. 
Mead,  author  of  the  best-seller  “How  to 
Succeed  in  Business  Without  Really  Try¬ 
ing,”  this  time  draws  a  satirical  bead  on 
the  “futurists.” 

• 

Land  ‘hustlers’  subject 
of  investigative  series 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  is 
distributing  a  five-part  investigative  re¬ 
port,  “The  Land  Hustlers,”  adapted  by 
Anthony  Wolff  from  his  book  “Unreal  Es¬ 
tate”  published  by  the  Sierra  Club. 

The  series  for  release  March  11  focuses 
on  the  hard-selling  land  development  busi¬ 
ness  w’hich,  according  to  Wolff,  takes  in  $6 
billion  a  year. 


"Yes,  we're  looking  both 
for  a  good  comic  strip 
and  a  sharp  political 
analysis  column." 

1.  M.  Boyd 
President 

Star-Telegram  Syndicate,  Inc. 

400  W.  Seventh  St. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 
76101 
(817)  336-9371 


For  insight  into 
Washington  and  the 
World,  here’s  a 
penetrating  lineup: 


JACK  ANDERSON 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 


ERNEST  CtJNEO 


JOHN  D.  LOFTON  JR. 


DON  MACLEAN 


MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 


VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 


GUS  TYLER 


FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 


WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


As  the  political  news  keeps  boiling, 
you’ll  want  cool  heads  and  sharp  eyes 
to  dig  out  and  analyze  the  headline 
stories  of  the  day. 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-.3020 
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News  briefs 


The  theory  that  vandalism  is  a  direct 
result  of  notoriety  in  newspaper  and  other 
media  coverage  was  responsible  for  a 
voluntary  90-day  news  blackout  requested 
by  several  civic  groups  in  Webster  City, 
Iowa. 

Both  the  Daily  Freeman-Journal  and 
radio  station  KQWC  participated  in  a 
moratorium  on  the  use  of  news  stories 
dealing  with  vandalism  complaints.  The 
blackout  experiment  showed  negative 
rather  than  positive  results.  Vandalism 
increased  36.5  per  cent  during  the  morato¬ 
rium  compared  to  figures  for  the  same 
three-month  period  a  year  ago,  according 
to  the  Webster  City  police  department. 

The  same  experiment  was  tried  in  1972, 
at  the  request  of  the  chief  of  police,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Freeman-Journal.  It 
showed  similar  results. 

• 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  dismissed  six  of  14  union  challenges 
of  votes  in  last  Fall’s  editorial  depart¬ 
ment’s  election  at  Netosday. 

The  six  sealed  ballots  were  opened  and 
counted  by  NLRB  on  March  6  and  all  6 
votes  were  against  representation  by  Lo- 
I  cal  406  of  Nassau  County  Pressmen  and 

-Assistants  Union,  International  Printing 
and  Graphic  Communication  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

The  vote  now  stands  at  149  for  rep¬ 
resentation  by  the  union  and  144  against, 
with  the  8  remaining  challenged  ballots 
still  sealed  and  uncounted  and  the  election 
remains  undecided.  The  NLRB  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  disposition  on  the  sealed  votes 
at  a  future  date,  which  has  not  been  set. 

• 

-A  measure  requiring  newspaper  editori¬ 
al  writers  to  sign  both  “editorials  and 
articles,’’  was  introduced  in  the  Kentucky 
legislature  last  week,  by  Rep.  John  Ray¬ 
mond  Turner. 

If  the  bill  were  to  be  passed,  violations 
would  include  fines  of  $50  to  $500. 

A  similar  type  of  bill  was  approved 
recently  by  the  Idaho  Senate.  Proponents 
of  the  Idaho  bill  have  said  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  have  a  “moral  obligation’’  to  identify 
tbeir  work.  However,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  the  Idaho  bill  was  submitted  only 
because  one  legislator  “got  stung”  by  an 
editorial.  (E&P,  March  2, 1974). 

• 

Lawyer  and  author  Melvin  M.  Belli  was 
suspended  from  practicing  law  for  30 
days  by  the  California  Supreme  Court  in 
Sacramento. 

In  a  6-1  decision,  the  court  ruled  he  had 
violated  state  rules  of  professional  legal 
conduct  by  appearing  in  advertisements  of 
a  scotch  whiskey  in  eastern  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

According  to  the  ruling.  Belli  had  vio¬ 
lated  a  law  which  forbids  lawyers  from 
soliciting  employment  by  advertising  or 
other  means.  The  ad  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  among  others  show  a 
picture  of  Belli  endorsing  Teacher’s 
Scotch. 

• 

Indiana’s  newest  daily  newspaper,  the 
Hammond  compass,  is  in  its  second  month 


of  publication  and  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  Gabriel  Favoino  says  540  carri¬ 
er  youngsters  are  delivering  nearly  11,000 
to  Hammond  area  homes. 

The  newspaper  is  published  by  an  Indi¬ 
ana  corporation,  compass,  Inc.,  and  is 
wholly  owned  by  its  employes,  who  are 
former  employes  of  the  Hammond  Times. 

Decision  to  publish  compass  came  in  the 
wake  of  a  labor  dispute  and  strike  by 
Chicago  Local  No.  16  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  The  strike  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  and  the 
Mailers  Local. 

Quarters  have  been  leased  in  Hammond 
and  65  employees  put  out  the  paper. 
Equipment  includes  a  four-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press,  Compugraphic  keyboards 
and  type  processors,  Nuarc  photo  equip¬ 
ment,  and  a  Braun  platemaker. 

Running  the  operation  besides  Favoino, 
a  former  Hammond  Times  and  Chicago 
Sun-Times  reporter,  are  board  chairman 
Joseph  Bertrand,  a  former  Hammond 
Times  printer,  and  secretary  Gary  Wilson, 
a  former  Times  reporter,  and  compass 
news  editor. 

Funds  to  build  the  plant  and  startup 
came  from  the  savings  of  employees,  who 
bought  $50,000  worth  of  stock  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  company  was  formed  after 
months  of  fruitless  negotiation  to  end  the 
strike,  which  began  August  23,  1973.  Pub¬ 
lication  began  January  28. 

Favoino  says  compass  is  not  a  strike 
newspaper.  It  intends  publishing  as  long 
as  the  community  will  support  it.  He  said 
9,000  subscriptions  were  sold  prior  to  pub¬ 
lication  and  advertising  support  has  been 
substantial. 

The  newspaper  has  an  editorial  staff  of 
14  with  Sherry  Fyte,  former  Times  night 
city  editor,  as  city  editor.  George  Barman 
is  mechanical  superintendent  and  Martin 
Brew  is  circulation  manager.  John  Siska 
is  the  advertising  manager. 

Reuter’s  is  used  for  national  and  world 
news,  and  United  Press  International 
Unifax  for  photos. 

• 

Reporters  at  the  Ionia  (Mich.)  Senti¬ 
nel-Standard,  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
4,555,  had  a  ready-made  lead  local  story 
recently.  The  story  came  out  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  own  facilities. 

Managing  editor  Murrel  Jinks  found 
the  Associated  Press  teletype  machines 
were  not  working  as  usual.  He  saw  wires 
had  been  cut,  and  a  subsequent  check 
showed  burglars  had  broken  into  the 
building  through  the  office  of  publisher 
Fred  Kidd,  Jr.  and  caused  heavy  damage 
in  the  paper’s  offices  and  pressroom. 

The  paper  was  able  to  publish  for  the 
day  only,  after  members  of  the  owner’s 
family  helped  clean  up  the  pressroom. 
Kidd  said  damages  totaled  “thousands  of 
dollars.” 

Later,  a  laundry  in  the  vicinity  was 
found  burglarized,  $900  was  stolen  and 
the  establishment  was  badly  vandalized. 
There  were  other  attempts  in  the  area. 

The  Ionia  Police  Chief  Frank  Lance 


said  he  had  two  men  on  duty,  but  they  had 
26  miles  of  city  streets  to  cover.  He  said 
the  newspaper  entry  had  been  from  the 
side  of  the  building,  and  was  easily  unno¬ 
ticed. 

• 

The  National  Newspaper  Association 
has  filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  in  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Miami  Herald  case, 
which  the  Court  has  agreed  to  hear,  in¬ 
volving  the  constitutionality  of  a  Florida 
law  that  requires  a  newspaper  to  give 
free  space  to  a  political  candidate  to  reply 
to  editorial  criticism. 

NN.A,  which  has  a  membership  of  5,500 
weekly  and  950  daily  papers,  told  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  Florida’s  compulsory 
publication  statute,  if  its  legality  is  sus¬ 
tained,  would  strip  away  from  newspapers 
freedom  to  exercise  the  right  of  editorial 
judgment  implicit  in  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

“If  as  in  the  case  of  numerous  local 
elections,  the  field  of  candidates  is  large, 
a  compulsory  reply  statute  forces  an  edi¬ 
tor  either  to  open  up  his  columns  free  of 
charge  to  a  plethora  of  candidates  or  to 
refrain  from  exercising  his  critical  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  candidates  for  politi¬ 
cal  office,”  the  NNA  said  in  its  brief. 

“The  problem  is  particulary  acute  with 
respect  to  smaller  newspapers  with  low 
profit  margins”  which  must  depend  upon 
revenue  from  advertising  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive,  NNA  said. 

• 

Newspapers  in  Tennessee,  West  Virgin¬ 
ia,  and  Nebraska  are  being  threatened  by 
pending  legislation  which  would  either 
impose  or  increase  sales  tax  on  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  Tennessee,  bills  in  both  the  state 
House  and  Senate  have  been  introduced 
which  would  call  for  an  across  the  board 
3.57c  sales  tax  on  newspaper  advertising. 
In  the  house,  the  legislation  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Calender  Committee 
and  could  be  killed  if  it  is  not  given  a  slot 
for  consideration. 

West  Virginia,  which  officially  started 
collecting  a  37f  sales  tax  on  February  1,  is 
now  considering  yet  another  tax  increase 
due  to  interpretation  of  existing  laws  by 
the  state  tax  commissioner.  Through  a 
change  in  classification,  newspapers,  radio 
and  tv  stations  will  now  be  clumped  with 
agencies,  outdoor  advertising  and  retailers 
under  the  state’s  Business  and  Occupa¬ 
tions  regulations.  If  enforced,  media  will 
pay  $1.15  per  $100  instead  of  the  88  cents 
now  taxed. 

To  fight  this  action,  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  filed  a  suit  to  block  the 
tax  hike  from  enforcement  on  .April  1. 
The  suit  bases  its  case  on  the  argument 
that  such  a  tax  applied  to  media  advertis¬ 
ing  receipts  is  unconstitutional. 

.Also  bills  in  the  State  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  exempting  the  media  from  such  a  tax 
have  been  introduced.  However,  the  House 
version  asks  for  exemption  of  radio  and  tv 
advertising  only,  while  the  Senate  bill 
asks  for  newspaper  exemption. 

.A  bill  in  Nebraska  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  calls  for  a  2.5  7r  sales  tax  on  all 
services  including  advertising.  But  the 
Virginia  legislature  has  just  killed  a  4% 
sales  tax  bill  which  would  have  included 
advertising,  public  relations  and  syndi¬ 
cated  news  services. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

iin 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  7% 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  13% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  IT'A 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  33% 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  2'/2 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  4% 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  22 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  Mi 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  3|3^ 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  II 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  31% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  .  12 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  22% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  12% 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  10% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  11% 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  12% 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  13 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  27 

Speidel  (OTC)  .  9% 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  12% 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  14% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  ITVj 

SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  14 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  9% 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  2  A 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  11% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  .  19 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  2iy8 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  4% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  SO^A 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  1334 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  112 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  25% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  57% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  12% 

ECRM  (NTC)  . .  8% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  101% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  9 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  25 

General  Electric  (NY5E)  .  58% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  39% 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  255/, 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  24% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  4734 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  .  29% 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  7 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  48% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Log  Electronics  (OTC)  .  4% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  29% 

Milqo  Electronics  (AMEX)  .  14% 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  7% 

Minnesota  Min.  S  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  75% 

Richardson  (NYSE)  .  IOI/2 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Singer  (NYSE)  .  37 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  19% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  9% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  .  IS*/, 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  lOV? 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  7% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  ...  13% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  4% 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  II 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  9 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  8% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC) .  7% 

Ogilvy  Mather  (OTC)  .  15 

Pia  Co.  (OTC)  .  I 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Tracey-Locke  (OTC)  .  4 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  8% 
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Hoyt  is  appointed 

George  W.  Hoyt,  publisher  and 
vicepresident  of  Pioneer  Press  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Time  Inc.,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  company,  following  the 
resignation  of  Raymond  J.  Mitchell. 

Mitchell  is  leaving  Pioneer  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Record  in  Hackensack.  N.  J. 

Hoyt,  37,  will  continue  to  serve  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  17  weekly  papers  on  the 
North  Shore  and  in  the  western  suburbs 
of  Chicago. 


Tv  newsman  helps  police  foil 
kidnap  of  Ben  Maidenburg 

A  $2  million  extortion  plot  against  the  officials, 
publisher  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  The  publisher  said  he  was  “half  wor- 
was  foiled  Tuesday  (March  5)  with  the  ried  and  half  amused”  after  receiving  the 
arrest  of  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  member  telephone  call. 

of  the  American  Revolutionary  Party.  “After  a  while  you  get  hardened  to  it 

George  Wallace  Blake,  43,  was  charged  when  you  get  a  lot  of  nutty  calls,”  he 
with  extortion  after  telephone  calls  were  said.  “But  after  the  house  was  jammed 
made  to  area  broadcasting  stations  threat-  with  officers  I  took  it  more  seriously.” 
ening  the  kidnaping  of  Ben  Maidenburg,  Maidenburg  said  he  was  unsure  wheth- 
the  publisher,  and  his  son.  er  there  was  any  connection  with  the  inci- 

The  telephone  caller  told  newsmen  at  dent  and  the  recent  abduction  of  an  At- 

W.JW-tv  in  Cleveland  and  WAKR-tv  here  lanta  Constitution  editor,  Reg  Murphy,  by 

the  kidnapings  would  be  staged  unless  $2  a  man  claiming  to  be  an  American  Revo- 

million  was  supplied  to  feed  poor  people  lutionary  Army  member, 

in  the  Akron  area.  “It  passed  my  mind,  but  the  man  hadn’t 

The  kidnaping  threat  and  the  ransom  said  anything  about  it  to  me,”  he  said, 
demand  were  not  made  to  Maidenburg,  “Murphy  was  released  after  a  $700,000 
but  the  publisher  said  he  received  a  ransom  was  paid.  Two  persons  have  been 
threatening  anonymous  telephone  call  charged  with  that  crime. 

Monday  night.  “I  asked  around  the  Beacon  Journal,” 

The  caller,  Maidenburg  said,  told  him,  Maidenburg  said.  “All  I  could  get  was 
“you’ve  got  six  hours  and  20  minutes.”  $200  ransom.” 

The  caller  repeated  the  statement  and  Blake,  police  said,  was  charged  with 
then  hung  up.  extortion  since,  under  Ohio  law,  an  extor- 

Shortly  after  the  call  to  the  publisher,  tion  threat  does  not  have  to  be  made  to 
Murray  Stewart,  a  newsman  at  WJW-tv,  the  subject  of  the  plot, 
talked  to  a  man  who  said  Maidenburg  or  The  charge  carries  a  maximum  penalty 
his  son,  who  works  for  the  Akron  televi-  of  10  years  in  prison  and  a  $5,000  fine.  He 
sion  station,  would  be  kidnaped  unless  the  was  held  in  lieu  of  $10,000  lx)nd. 
money  was  paid.  Maidenburg  has  been  the  target  of  pre- 

Stewart,  police  said,  was  able  to  obtain  vious  acts  of  terrorism.  On  July  4,  1970,  a 

a  telephone  number  from  the  man.  The  bomb  caused  an  estimated  $10,000  damage 
number  was  traced  to  the  home  of  an  to  a  garage  at  his  home.  On  Feb.  10,  1971, 
.\kron  neighbor  of  Blake  and  Blake  was  an  unexploded  bomb  was  found  on  the 
arrested  shortly  afterwards.  front  porch  of  his  home. 

Maidenburg  said  police  officers  and  FBI  FBI  agents  were  investigating  tbe  inci- 
agents  notified  him  of  the  threat  and  es-  dent  because  tbe  caller  to  the  broadcasting 
tablisbed  security  at  Maidenburg’s  home  stations  said  Patricia  Hearst  was  being 
as  well  as  the  homes  of  other  newspaper  held  here. 

I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

m  3 

1  Order  Blank  | 

m 

I  Name _ 

I  Address _ 

I  City _ 

g 

I  Classification 
B  Copy _ 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

g  To  Run: _ Till  Forbidden 

I  Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  SSO  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


4^TlQVES 


'm 


BL  SI  ^  ESS /FINANCE 


"HOW  TO  BE  MORE  SUCCESSFUL!” 
Popular  column  by  Dr.  Whitt  Schultz. 

’  noted  career  counselor,  writer,  lecturer, 
businessman.  h-REE  SAMPLES.  Send 
'  stampetl  envelope.  HOWCO,  Kenilworth, 
I  III.  60043. 


WHY  BE  BORED?  Bright,  helpful 
weekly  column.  Samples,  rates.  Box  340, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Antiques  in  America  '  food/home  economics 


"Aniitjiics  in  Amcrita  "  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  u;rew 
np  in  the  furniture  desiirn 
fiusiness.  is  liimself  a  toilet  - 
tor  anti  antitjues  expert.  It 
is  spet  ifit .  illustrated,  prat - 
tit  al.  His  eolumn  is  resiu  t  t- 
ed  l)v  professionids  but 
profit;d)le  to  itmateurs  anti 
is  written  with  real  Y  ankee 
humor  and  literarv  eeon- 
omy.  The  VVashini»ton  Post 
anti  the  Baltimore  Sun  art- 
two  of  the  subst ril)ers.  For 
samples  anti  priees  write 
The  Provitlente  Journal, 
Room  4U).  Pro\  itlent  f.  R  1 
(I2‘)(t2. 


ASTRONOMY 


MINDING  THE  HEARTH:  500-word 
weekly  column,  only  $2.00.  For  women 
conserving  energy — their  own  and  the 
I  nation’s!  Recii>es,  hints,  humorous  copy, 
j  Gloria  Pitzer.  Algonac,  Mich.  48001  for 
samples ! 

NATURAL  FOODS.  Timely  column  by 
,  leading  authority.  Also,  columns,  satire, 
[family  advice,  writers  how-to.  Syndic- 
I  NELA,  Box  222,  Hillsboro,  N.H.  03244. 


GARDENING 

PHOTO-POWERED.  600  WORDS 
WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guaranteetl ! 
!  W’alter  Masson,  Box  66.  Needham. 
!  Mass.  02192. 


HIDDEN  TREASL'RES 


TREASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 
I  slanted  to  backpackers,  coin  shooters 
iwith  their  metal  detectors.  R.V. 
owners,  armchair  adventurers  inter¬ 
ested  in  lost  mines,  buried  treasure, 

I  sunken  galleons  and  overlooked  bonan¬ 
zas  in  attics.  Clues  of  where  to  look 
for  a  fortune  and  news  of  the  lucky 
.  ones.  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart,  P.O. 
Box  6630,  Tropico  Station,  Glendale, 
Calif.  91205. 


STAR  GAZING.  Weekly  articles  on 
stars,  planets.  High  reader  interest. 
R.  Allen,  2613  S.  13th  St..  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa  51501. 


I  EARLY  AMERICAN  HISTORY  col- 
I  umns  or  features,  samples  sent.  Martin, 
'  28  Home  Rd.,  Hatboro,  Pa.  19040. 


BOOKVIEWS 


I  POEMS  for  all  seasons  and  occasions 

Your  readers  are  l)ook  readers.  Hard  Historic  events  in  poetic  persuasions 
cover  an<l  paperbacks.  Give  them  the  Will  delight  your  readers  each  day 
latest  news,  weekly  or  monthly  at  the  As  they  read  what  the  poet  has  to  say. 
low’est  cost,  tor  samples  write  Box  157,  Reynolds  Syndicate<l  Poem  Features, 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040.  I  P.O.  Box  98034,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30329. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

lEDVCAjnorf^ 


SPEND  YOUR  3-week  vacation  study¬ 
ing  "The  Press  and  World  Affairs"  in 
London,  England,  August  19-Sept.  6. 
$360  tuition.  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Southern  California.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90007. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEIV  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
pai)ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach.  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
(714)  982-0424 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITOO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
P.O.  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280  ;  Res:  (913) 
381-6815. 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

JOSEIPH  A.  SNYDER  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
I  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

EXCLUSIVE  OFFSET  WEEKLY  in 
northern  California,  near  good  hunting 
and  fishing.  Grossing  $72,000.  Experi¬ 
enced  couple  can  net  $20-30.000.  Owner 
ill.  Wants  $80,000.  Includes  $24,000  in 
new  equipment:  Justowriter  set,  IBM 
compositor,  headliner,  camer.a  equip¬ 
ment,  etc.  Full  particulars  to  qualified 
buyers.  Box  354,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
I  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
I  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

!  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
!  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
!  CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

‘  6614  Rutgers  Street 

I  Houston,  ’Texas  77005 

!  Ph  (713)  664-9414 


DAILY.  ZONE  7 — Competitive  doing  ; 
$1.1  million  volume,  half  commercial  | 
I  work,  full  web  plant,  priced  $1.6  million.  | 
:  Sellers  flexible  on  terms.  I 

'  WEEKLY  GROUP  AND  LARGE  CEN¬ 
TRAL  PLANT— Zone  5,  grossing  $2.7 
,  million,  highly  profitable,  management 
!  will  stay  under  contracts.  Sell  all  $1.98 
million,  or  part.  Terms  negotiable. 
MISSOITRI  DAILY,  over  4.000  circula¬ 
tion.  did  $165,000  1973.  Offset,  exclusive, 
i  Priced  $225,000,  29'7r  down. 

MLSSOURI  WEEKLY— Uses  offset  cen¬ 
tral  plant,  gross  $51,000  1973.  Good  cash 
flow.  Price*!  $43,000.  29^7  down. 
WISCONSIN  OFFSET  CENTRAL 
1  PRINTING  PLANT— Grossing  $300,000. 

;  Profitable,  solid  accounts,  prints  week¬ 
lies.  Priced  $150,000.  Terms. 

WRITE  OR  CALL  Robert  N.  Bolitho. 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

I  66207.  Phone:  (913)  236-5280. 

I  FINE  COMMUNITY  weekT^^n  Y>^rosper- 
ous  northern  Indiana  resort-agricultural 
center,  1,100  paid,  modern  composition 
equipment,  grossing  $18M  :  smaller  let¬ 
terpress  weekly  northern  Indiana,  agri¬ 
culture  center,  priced  under  $9M  gross ; 
pair  of  free  distribution  papers  in  Big 
I  10  city,  price<l  under  gross  at  $40M.  in¬ 
cludes  camera-ready  equipment:  Ohio 
letterpress  weekly  and  job  shop,  own 
building,  stable  residential  and  farm 
center  town,  $27M,  terms.  For  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  or  all.  write  W.  W. 
Spurgeon,  550  Merchants  Bank  Building, 
Muncie,  Ind.  47305,  or  call  (317) 
289-9966. 

FLORIDA  offset  weekly  (|H>ssibly  daily). 
Large  printing  business.  Excellent 
growth  potential,  complete  tyiiesetting, 

II  mailroom,  camera,  press  equipment.  Real 
estate,  contract  for  ailequate  newsprint. 
Principals  only.  Box  373,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


SMALL  WEEKLY  located  in  established 
winter-summer  resort  area.  Profitable 
history  with  good  potential.  Desire  per¬ 
son  with  proven  journalistic  background. 
Price  reasonable  to  this  type  person. 
Zone  8.  Box  355,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND.  2nd 
class  controlled  offset  tab,  monthly. 
Average  54  pages  plus;  circulation  7000 
plus :  cold  comp  and  camera,  fine 
growth,  gross  $80.(K)0.  Net  to  gross 
could  l)e  4077.  Asking  $130,000.  Box 
1996,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One 
owner  for  nearly  50  years.  Good  poten¬ 
tial,  priced  less  than  half  of  gross 
which  is  $80,000.  Terms.  3500  circula¬ 
tion.  Box  253,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER 

Growing  industrial/residential  area. 
Reader-advertiser  confidence  showing 
continuing  profit  return.  Information  to 
principals. 

Richard  E.  Vowles 

'  Sales-Newspaper/ Printing  Companies 
212  Edgehill  Road, 

York,  Pa.  17403 

I  WESTERN  DAILY,  isolated  county 
I  seat,  offset,  weekly  competition,  very 
I  profitable.  Down  payment  $40,000.  Full 
information  to  qualified  buyers.  J.  A. 

I  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

I  - - 

BOSTON  SUBURBS— Weekly  newspa- 
I  per  big  enough  to  be  stable,  small 
enough  to  manage  personally.  Median 
income  of  readership  alxtve  $15,000. 
Gross  $300,000,  sales  doubled  in  5  years. 
Latest  photo-comp.  Steady  editorial 
i  prize-winner.  Principals  only:  st.ate  fi- 
I  nancial.  professional  credentials  in  first 
I  letter.  Box  287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
I _ (303)  279-6345  _ 

j  O-rHER  INTERESTS  force  sale  of 
!  established  shopper-newspai)er.  Area  6. 

I  Priced  to  sell  at  $16,500  with  $7500 
i  down  and  balance  financed.  Goo<i  pres- 
1  ent  growth  (45-,50M)  with  top  i>otential. 

I  Well  equijiped  to  camera  ready.  Good 
business  office  equipment.  Write  Box 
I  312.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA  off¬ 
set  weekly  newspaper.  6000  paid,  $100,- 
000-1-  gross.  Latest  photo-comp  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  market.  $110,000  with 
29%  down.  Please  state  finances  and 
I  experience  in  your  letter.  Box  305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

DAILY  to  buy  or  assume  complete 
I  management  responsibilities.  Excellent 
I  references,  versatile  terms,  will  meet 
i  anytime  at  owner’s  location.  Box  258, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EX-PUBLISHER  has  capital  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  goo<l  weekly  or  daily,  any  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  be  profitable.  Confidential. 
Box  374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  SMALL  TOWN  DAILY  or  large  weekly 
in  Zone  2,  3  or  5.  Details  and  sample 
I  copy  to  Box  367,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
1  TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company.  Inc. 

1  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 

I  LE'TTERPRESS  newspai>er  wante<l 
I  that  needs  to  lie  converted  to  offset, 
j  Large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Finan- 
!  daily  able,  experienced  newspaperman. 
I  Box  1760,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


POSITIONS  WANTED 
(Payable  with  orderl 

4- w(tks . $1.15  ptr  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  35  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  senice  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
( Memittance  should  accompany  class- 
lS»d  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.) 

4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  35  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified 
is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


^EWSP4PERS  WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL  publisher-evlitor  wants  to 
buy  or  buy  into  profitable  growinpr  E&P 
Zone  4,  Carolina  or  Virginia  weekly. 
$20-30,000  down.  Top  financial,  profes¬ 
sional  credentials.  Box  281,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR- REPORTER 
interested  in  buying  established  weekly 
or  in  No.  2  spot  with  chance  to  acquire 
outright  in  future.  Family  man.  early 
10s.  Give  particulars  about  paper,  finan¬ 
cial  details  in  first  letter.  Box  301, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


PVliUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


IDAHO  OUTDOOR  MAGAZINE— Sue- 
cessful  18  years,  fast-growinp:  recrea¬ 
tion  field.  Box  7F,  Arvada,  Colo.  80004. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^camera^&Idarkroom 

LogE  LD-24  processor,  almost  new. 
Brown  Commodore  24  x  24,  rebuilt. 
NuArc  SST2024.  rebuilt. 

Klimsch  Expressa  20  x  24  rollfilm. 
Consolidated  C-14  separation  enlarger. 
Gevarex  color  analyzer. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 


(404)  939-4831 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PAIR  FRIDBN  JUSTOWRITERS,  re¬ 
conditioned  and  in  excellent  condition, 

8  pt.  Humboldt  on  reprovlucer,  12  pt.  ; 
Galvin  on  recorder.  Recorder  has  reader 
for  justification.  Available  April  1st. 
Contact  Ticonderoga  Sentinel.  Ticonder- 
oga,  N.Y.  12883. 

FOR  SALE:  Assorted  G4-2  Intertype 
parts.  Also  Model  S  Intertype.  Good  oi)- 
erating  condition.  News-Bulletin,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
2  Photo  Units,  high  speed 
and  function  analyzer  ....each  $7950 
2  Photo  Units  . each  4500 

4  Keyboards  with  Linomix  .  .each  2750 

Save  on  package  deal  with  grids 
MISCELLANEOUS  EQUIPMENT 

5  Monarchs,  4-molds,  Star  equipped 
Linotypes,  Model  31,  #72778  and  73430. 
Many  other  late  machines. 

COLOR  KING,  2  units  with  counter¬ 
stacker,  electric  hoist  . $28,500 

E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417  Georgia  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90015 
(213)  748-5954 

MERGENTHALER  LINOFILM  "Super 
Quick”,  four-grid  model  with  35  grids, 
^cellent  condition.  Asking  $10K.  Con¬ 
tact  Production  Type.  Inc.,  4871  Sharp 
St.,  Dallas.  Texas  75247.  (214)  634- 
2460. 

COPYSTAR  USER&  Order  Systems- 
Ten  (S-10)  Proofing  Paiier,  newly-form¬ 
ulated,  highspeed/contrast  -  -  get  full 
quality  control.  All  sizes  plus  18"  for 
Warren.  Write/phone:  LUTZ  CO..  116 
Warwick  Dr.,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
94598.  (415)  934-3368. 


MAILROOM 


(212)  752-7050 


i  ELECTRO/ SET  435  PMCK  perforating 
I  keylHiard.  Varityper  phototypesetting 
!  system,  88  keys  on  keyboard;  16  format 
'  keys  :  50  characters  iier  second.  Call  Roy 
Lach  at  (201)  777-0588  or  write  Royal 
Graphics  Inc.,  461  River  Rd.,  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015. 

COMPUSCAN  page  reader,  fully  equip- 
I>ed  with  paper  tape  reader,  mag  tape 
drive,  automatic  stack  feeder,  key  op¬ 
tics,  teletype  interface,  etc.  Call  or  write 
Mr.  Van,  Box  62.  New  Hampton,  N.Y. 
10958,  (914)  294-6108. 

j  JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  mo<lels.  Service  provided  by  manu-  1 
j  facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel.  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 

TWO  BRPE  PUNCHES  model  18  (one 
newly  serviced  at  Compugraphic)  and 
one  new  ShalTstall  BRPE  silencer  never 
used.  Catholic  Post,  409  N.  Monroe. 
Peoria,  HI.  61603  or  call  Rev.  R.  G. 
Peters,  (309)  673-3603. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertisers. 


CHE.SHIRE  AND  MAGNACRAbT  la¬ 
bel  affixing  machines  with  quarterfold- 
er.  Label  affixes  and  quarter-folds 
newspapers,  magazines,  etc.  at  si>eeds  of 
thousands  per  hour.  Save  thousands  as 
compared  to  price  new.  Rapid  Leasing 
Co.,  Inc.,  260  W.  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10013.  Ph;  (212)  925-7737. 


NEWSPRINT 


32  LB.  AMERICAN  NEWS.  Rolls  all 
sizes.  Trans-Milpak.  P.O.  Box  1186, 
Worcester,  Mass.  01601.  (617)  757-7377. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


6  UNIT  NEWSKING.  2  folders  com¬ 
plete  with  rollstand,  related  equipment. 
Listing  available  with  serial  number 
and  model  number.  Box  251,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

5  UNIT  GOSS  LTRBANITE.  Run  as  a 
twin  or  two  single  presses.  Configuration 
is  3  units  with  half  and  quarter-page 
folders.  Heavy  duty  half-page  folder  and 
2  units.  2  motors  75  and  50hp.  Floor 
mounted  3  Cline  reels  (3  arms)  40  inch 
maximum  diameter.  Good  printing  press. 
Can  be  seen  running.  Box  331,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-I5 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD,  22>/4  x 
31,  2  unit. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-15A,  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NE’WSKING,  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


VANDERCOOK  325-A  press  (or  proof 
press).  Factory  maintained.  New  rollers, 
etc.  Cost  over  $7000.  Now  only  $3000. 
Lufkin  News,  P.O.  Bo.x  1089,  Lufkin, 
Texas  75901.  Ph :  (713)  632-6631. 

COMPLETE  HOT  METAL  shop  for 
small  daily  or  weekly.  Located  in  Zone 
3.  Call  or  write  Todd  Clay,  Weekly 
Review,  Clifton  Forge,  Va.  24422.  (703) 
862-4139. 


STEREOTYPE 


QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore.  3444  Country  Club,  Medina. 
Ohio  44256. 


NEWSPRINT  i 

IN  ROLLS  i 

All  sizes  available  from  stock  Marshal 
Industries.  (212)  531-3200. 

ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEHRENS  Pulp 
&  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Wsstwood  Bird.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (21$)  474-6626. 

32  LB.  OFFSET  NEWSPRINT.  40" 
overall  diameter,  16"  Web,  100  rolls. 
Box  250.  tklitor  &  Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  u'rite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  late  1972,  6  units. 
50"  rollstands,  30hp  drive,  will  sell 
as  6  or  4  unit  press. 

NEWS  KING,  1968,  2  units  stacked. 
Color  King  folder. 

COLOR  KING,  1963,  2  units. 

COLOR  KING,  add-on  units. 
DIDDE-GLASER  stuffer. 

CAPCO  rewinder,  almost  new. 
OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  362  Tucker,  Ga.  30084 

(404)  939-4831 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


REWINDE'R  for  rolls  up  to  36".  Con¬ 
tact  E.  L.  Carson,  The  Journal  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  3  Prospect  St.,  Berlin.  Conn. 
(203)  875-0706. 

WANTED:  Elliott  Addressograph  Mo<lel 
3000.  Write  The  Times-Union,  Attn:  Mr. 
Lloyd  Perkins,  Times  Bldg.,  Warsaw, 
Ind.  46580. 

LINOTYPE  COMETS  with  quadder  pre¬ 
ferred  over  3000  serial  with  TTS.  Also 
need  late  style  Model  C  Intertypes,  Model 
F  Elrod-electric  pot,  "M”  Ludlow- 
electric,  and  Fairchild  light  touch  tape 
perforators.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720  Cherry 
Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108.  (816) 
221-9060. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRClJLATION^CONSVU\4^ 


aRCULATION  PROBLEMS?  Call  Mid¬ 
west  Circulation  Systems.  We  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Midwest  area  only.  We  provide 
complete  circulation  services.  Refer¬ 
ences  provided.  For  more  information 
call  (219)  772-2024. 


CLASSIFIED  CONSULTANTS 


PERSONALIZED  field  tested  program, 
designed  to  increase  classified  revenue 
substantially.  Outside  and  telephone 
sales  procedures  organized.  Complete  de¬ 
partment  evaluation.  Paul  C.  Ryan  & 
Associates,  3636  Los  Padres,  Santa 
Maria,  Calif.  93454.  Ph:  (805)  937-4168. 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  March  9,  1974 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FREELAyCE  ASSICyHfEyTS 


HELP  WANTED 
^'^^4CAnEMUr' 


HELP  WANTED 
^WMiyiSTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
ImPLAlTADVERTISING 


I,OOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscriliprs  may  list  ALL 
their  freelanre  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
h’or  FItEE  copy,  write  FREELANCEICS 
NEWSLETTER.  Dept.  31.  37  W.  57th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


lysi'RAycE 


WEEKLY  PUBLISHERS:  New.  most 
comprehensive  Iil)el  insurance  proRram 
ever  offered.  Developed  hy  the  largest 
newspaiier  lil)el  insurance  underwriters 
in  the  world.  Now  net  protection  similar 
to  ANPA  meml>ers  program.  Protection 
includes  punitive  damajres  and  defense 
costs.  I»w  ileductible.  Premiums  as  low 
as  $100  l>er  year.  Inquire  airmail: 
Potomac  Insurance  Company.  Inc..  Box 
117!IE,  Reid  House,  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 
Or  call  22214. 


LOCO  DESICy 


LOGOS  DESIGNED— Get  new,  revised 
or  up-d:ited  Ioko.  Camera-ready.  Ap¬ 
proval  sketches  supplied.  Durr,  P.O. 
Box  365,  Winnshoro,  La.  71295. 


MAyAGEMEyr  coy  SI  ETAyrs 

THE  MEDIA 
MIDDLE  MAN 

EXECUTIVE  RECRUITING  and 
EXECUTIVE  PLACEMENT 
Specializinpr  in  newspai^ers  for  all 
positions  $12,000  up.  Confi<lential. 
GCmULEY  ASSOCIATES 
Box  53404,  Oklahoma  City  73105 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR.  Ra<lio-TV. 
Journalism.  MA,  professional  experience. 
$10«1 1,000  academic  year.  Teach  broad¬ 
cast  news,  production;  public  opinion  ; 
international  communications:  mass  me¬ 
dia  seminars.  Write  Chairman,  Radio-TV 
Dept.,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Montana.  Missoula,  Mont.  59801,  by 
May  1,  1974.  As  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  we  encouragre  applications 
from  minorities  and  women. 

JUNIOR  FACULTY :  Eastern  Univer¬ 
sity.  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion  Employer,  seeks  newspaper-PR- 
mapazlne  tyi)e  with  meilia  experience,  at 
least  Journalism  or  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions  Masters.  Send  resume,  letter  to 
Box  363.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  DEPARTMENT  HEAD: 
Auburn  University  is  privinpr  depart-  | 
mental  status  to  a  flourishing  Journal¬ 
ism  program  (135  majors)  and  invites  I 
applications  for  the  position  of  depart-  j 
ment  head.  Excellent  professional,  aca-  j 
demic  and  administrative  experience.  All 
applications  received  by  March  31,  1974, 
will  l>e  considered.  Equal  opportunity 
employer  with  Affirmative  Action  Pro¬ 
gram.  Write:  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  DiOrio, 
Chairman,  Journalism  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Foreign  Lanpua^e  Department, 
Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala.  36830. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  Department  Head  and  Director  of 
Broadcastinp  Center  for  broad  and  di¬ 
versified  Department  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communications.  Media  experience 
in  l)oth  news/editorial  journalism  and 
broadcastinp  imi»oi*tant.  PhD  preferred. 
Salary  nepotiable.  July  1974.  Affirmative 
Action/ Equal  0|)portunity  Employer. 
Write  for  job  description  to  Dr.  Roliert 
Cates,  Box  3J,  NMSU,  Las  Cruces.  N.M. 
88001. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  MANAGER 
Build  and  serve  Newspapers  in  the 
Blueprass  state!  KENTUCKY  PRESS 
ASSOCIATION  wants  innovative,  en- 
erpetic  self-starter  to  replace  present 
Secretary-Manaper,  who  is  retirinp,  but 
will  help  successor  break  in  until  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  Must  be  interesteil  in  helpinp 
newspai>ers  improve  editorially,  finan¬ 
cially  :  lie  able  to  deal  with  cnlucators, 
advertisers,  lepislators,  younp  jieople 
cominp  into  the  field.  Plan  two  conven¬ 
tions  yearly,  edit  monthly  newspaper, 
information  bulletins,  operate  advertis- 
Inp  service.  Startinp  salary  in  five  ffp- 
ures  will  remain  comix’titive  as  new 
person  develops  association.  Inteprity, 
commitment  to  professional  journalism 
essential.  Excellent  frinpes.  Send  re¬ 
sumes  to  Georpe  Wilson.  63  Fountain 
Place,  Frankfort,  Kentucky  40601  liefore 
April  15th.  Position  will  lie  filled  by 
June  1st. 


ClRCELATlOy 


OPPORTUNITY  for  enerpetic  circula¬ 
tion  manaper  on  award-winninp  after¬ 
noon  an<l  Sunday  newspaper  in  chart 
Area  7.  This  14,000  circulation  daily  was 
converte<l  to  offset  late  last  year.  It  is 
located  in  a  collepe  town  of  15,000  and 
serves  a  larpe  trade  area.  State  qualifica¬ 
tions,  experience  and  financial  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
10,000  class  6-<lay  daily,  Zone  3,  openinp 
soon.  Must  be  appressive,  know  ABC, 
know  motor  route,  city  delivery,  be  col¬ 
lection  and  cost  conscious  and  be  able  to 
fill  routes.  Write,  with  salary  first  letter. 
Box  341,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  to  print  4S-page 
tab  or  24-paKe  stanilard.  Days  avail¬ 
able:  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays.  Con¬ 
tact  Ronald  Moissinac,  (201)  349-9090. 


Help 

Wanted ... 


AC  Aim  MIC 


FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY’S  15M 
indeiiendent  daily  seeks  versatile  jour¬ 
nalist  with  expertise  in  business  and 
news  to  serve  as  General  Manager/ Ad¬ 
visor  starting  September  1.  Salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write:  Robert  Sanchez.  The 
Flamlx-au,  Box  U-700I,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
32306. 

MID-ATLANTIC  L'NIVERSITY  seeking 
Journalism  teacher  in  writing,  editing 
and  Public  Relations.  For  instructorship, 
MA  and  professional  exi)erience  re¬ 
quired.  For  assistant  professorship.  PhD 
and  significant  professional  experience 
required.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEX5E 
nee<ls  faculty  member  who  can  teach  a 
variety  of  subjects  in  Journalism  and 
the  liberal  arts.  MA  or  MS  and  print 
media  experience  necessary.  Box  294, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

SAM  HOUSTON  UNIVERSITY  seeks  2 
faculty  members  for  Fall  1974.  Seeking 
advertising/ public  relations  specialty; 
generalist  with  magazine/ photojournal¬ 
ism  combination.  PhD’s  with  agency 
and  media  experience  preferred.  Equal 
Ol>portunity  Employer.  Write:  Chair¬ 
man.  Dept,  of  Journalism,  SHSU, 
Huntsville,  Texas  77340. 


NEW  POSITION — Associate  Professor: 
with  journalism  experience  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  U.S.  media  to  teach  a  senior- 
graduate  level  practicum  in  writing  for 
area  media,  and  courses  on  media 
studies  and  critical  analysis  of  meclia. 
PhD  or  MA,  plus  10  years  of  professional 
experience.  For  further  information 
write:  Chairman,  Department  of  (^m- 
munication.  The  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.  20016.  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


NEW  POSITION — Assistant  Professor: 
with  newspa|)er  reporting-editing  experi¬ 
ence  to  lie  assistant  director  of  Depart¬ 
ment  news  service  for  area  merlia  and 
teach  basic  newswriting  and  editing 
courses.  MA  in  Journalism  and  3-5 
years  newspaper  exi>erience  reqiiire<L 
For  further  inform.ation  write:  Chair¬ 
man.  Dept,  of  Communication.  The 
American  University,  Washington,  D.C. 
20016.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


JOURNALISM  TEACHER 
A  distinguished  Eastern  university  is 
seeking  a  qualified  journalism  teacher 
in  reporting  and  writing.  The  ideal  can¬ 
didate  has  both  professional  and  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  The  search  committee  is 
free  to  recommend  a  nominee  for  either 
a  regular  faculty  msition,  or  for  one- 
or  two-year  appointment. 

Write  Box  390,  Hklitor  &  Publisher,  pro¬ 
viding  full  data.  Equal  Opportunity- 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

FULL-TIME  FACULTY  memlwr  for 
rapidly  growing  department  of  journal¬ 
ism.  PhD  desired.  Master’s  degree  neces¬ 
sary.  Professional  exiierience  or  com- 
|)etency  in  copy  editing  and  newspai>er 
layout  essential.  The  ability  to  teach 
courses  in  areas  such  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  public  relations,  advertising  and/ 
or  photography  is  highly  desirable. 
Salary  and  rank  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Please  send  application 
and  resume  to  Dr.  George  Hafer,  Chair¬ 
man.  Department  of  Journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin- Whitewater,  White- 
water,  Wise.  53190.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin-Whitewater  is  an  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer. 
Applications  from  women  and  members 
j  of  minority  groups  are  encouraged. 

INSTRUCTOR  —  Broadcast  Journalism 
(Seiitember  ’74).  Develc^  and  teach 
courses  in  broadcast  journalism  and  re- 
I  lated  news  fields.  MA  degree  and/or 
equivalent  professional  experience. 
Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Write  to:  Dr.  Theodore  C. 
Miller,  Associate  Dean,  Humanities  and 
Communication,  William  Paterson  Col- 
I  lege,  Wayne,  N.J.  07470. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTANA  seeks 
assistant  professor  of  Journalism  with 
I  solid  background  in  public  affairs  and 
investigative  reporting.  MA.  $10-11,000. 
:  As  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  we 
encourage  applications  from  minorities 
and  women.  Write.  Dean.  School  of 
j  Journalism,  UM,  Missoula,  Mont.  59801. 
I  By  May  10,  1974. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  have  an  imme<liate  oiiening  for  a 
circulator  with  our  group  of  dail.v  news- 
pa|)ers  in  Southwestern  Pennsylvania. 
Phone  J.  E.  Schiffer,  (412)  258-7000. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR:  East  Coast 
suburban  daily.  Competitive  market. 
Population  has  doubled  since  1950  and 
will  probably  double  again.  Must  have 
management  experience  and  proven 
track  record.  Top  Salary.  You  can  name 
your  own  bonus  plan  for  gains.  Full  de¬ 
tails,  including  salary  in  first  letter.  Box 
356.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
-  We  nee<l  an  aggressive  go-getter, 
skilled  in  all  phases  of  circulation  work. 
Must  l>e  strong  in  home  delivery,  lioth 
l)oy  routes  and  motor  routes.  This  posi¬ 
tion  requires  a  i>erson  who  can  train, 
lead,  promote  and  supervise  one  of  our 
most  important  growth  areas.  Complete 
fringe  package  including  car.  We  are  a 
7-<lay  AM  East  Coast  newspaper.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  $14,000  plus  generous  bonus. 
Send  detailed  resume  covering  exjieri- 
ence  and  record  of  past  employment  to 
Box  377,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISiyG  | 

EXPERIENCED  classified  phone  sales- 
I>erson,  plus  <lisplay  ad  help.  News- 
Bulletin,  Box  25,  Helen,  N.M,  87002. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
AGER  for  daily  newspaper  classified 
department.  Knowledjje  of  Italian  and 
hookkeepintr  necessary.  ChallenRins:  oi>- 
I>ortunity,  New  York  City  area.  Submit 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
300.  E>litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  Manager  for  Geortria's 
fastest  KrowinpT  ABC  daily  locaUnl  in 
suburban  Atlanta.  Opportunity  for  man- 
ajrement  advancement — former  Classified 
Manaprer,  now  a  publisher.  Apply  to 
Rol)ert  Fowler,  Gwinnett  Daily  News, 
P.O.  Box  367,  Lawrenceville,  Ga.  30245. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  Advertising  Sales 
Director  for  weekly  newspaper  group  in 
New  York  City.  Exi>erienced  only. 
Salary  open.  Ph :  (212)  839-2777. 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers, 
(ndden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  i»orsfin  who  is  locke<l  into  a  non- 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager,  Neighl)or 
Newspapers,  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 

12,000  WEEKLY  located  in  beautiful 
southwest  Florida.  We're  looking  for  a 
l>erson  with  less  than  2  years  exi>erience. 
Good  salary,  commission  and  full  com¬ 
pany  lienefits.  Send  resume  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Charlotte  County 
Chronicle.  361  S.  Tamiami  Tr.,  Pt.  Char¬ 
lotte.  Fla.  33952, 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  daily 
experience  for  a  newspaper  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  This  i>erson  should  know 
how  to  supervise  a  sales  operation  and 
l»e  familiar  with  sales  development. 
Please  reply  stating  job  experience  to 
Box  361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAKE-CHARGE  SALES  MANAGER 
for  group  of  weeklies.  Earnings  will  de- 
ix*nd  on  ability  to  organize  and  manage 
sales  staff.  Great  potential.  Send 
resume  and  starting  salary  exi>ected  to: 
Crnimunity  Publishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
343,  Birch  Run,  Mich.  48415. 

SMALL,  PRIZE-WINNING  New  Eng¬ 
land  d.aily  needs  a  strong  ad  manager 
in  a  comi>etitive  market  to  direct  and 
motivate  staff,  handle  accounts,  plan 
promotions.  Box  385,  EJditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Our  present  a<l  director  just  liecame 
a  publisher. 

Now  we  need  another.  A  person  who 
can  plan,  organize,  train,  motivate  and 
lead  l>olh  staff  and  newspaiwr  through 
an  enormous  growth  period.  The  Caro- 
linas  have  l>een  calle<l  the  high  growth 
area  of  the  coming  decade  .  .  .  and  we 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  it. 

Rock  Hill  is  one  of  the  country’s  top 
model  cities:  just  starting  a  totally 
new  "town  center’’  downtown:  on  1-77 
soon  to  be  the  iiuickest  way  from  the 
Midwest  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Florida  ;  home  of  the  new,  larger-than- 
Disneyland  Carowinds  'Theme  park ; 
with  two  whole  lakeside  planned  com¬ 
munities  under  development ;  a  new 
nuclear  energy  plant:  a  major  new 
discount  store  in  early  1975  ;  and  much 
more. 

The  opportunity  is  here.  All  that's 
nee<le<l  is  the  right  person.  Someone 
who  can  be  part  of  a  team  ;  who  can 
work  with  goals  and  objectives  planning 
anil  irerformance  ;  who  lielieves  in  help¬ 
ing  everyone  else  achieve  their  maxi¬ 
mum  iiotential. 

We  want  a  lot.  We  also  think  we  offer 
a  lot  ...  in  salary,  fringe  lienefits, 
opportunity  for  performance  and  per- 
.sonal  development. 

If  you  think  you  arc  the  right  person, 
.  contact  Roger  Sovde  or  Wayne  Patrick, 
1  Evening  Herald.  P.O.  Box  11707,  Rock 
i  Hill.  S.C.  ’29730.  Ph:  (803)  327-7161. 


ADVE-RTISING  SALES.  Establisheil 
marketing  service  with  national  clients 
seeks  salesman  with  advertising  back- 
I  ground.  You  can  build  a  great  career 
here.  Draw  against  commission.  Box 
!  384.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU’RE  AN  AGGRESSIVE,  idea- 
;  oriented  person  who  wants  to  lie  your 
own  lx>ss,  you  can  move  up  to 
,  Advertising  Manager  on  our  growing 
suburban  Ohio  weekly.  Tell  us  your  sal- 
;  ary— we’ll  add  bonus  plus  car.  Send 
j  resume.  Box  371.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres- 
!  sive.  energetic  person  with  ideas  and 
desire  to  grow  with  progressive  5000 
I  circulation  PM  daily  in  small  Ohio  city. 

Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
j  368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  ONE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND’S  LARGEST 
weeklies  neeils  a  publisher-ad  manager 
to  direct  the  iiaper,  take  an  active  roie 
in  the  community  and  also  suiiervise  a 
I  small  weekly  in  an  adjoining  town. 

I  Competitive  market  requires  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  sales-oriented  person.  Gooil  salary 
‘  plus  bonus  based  on  profit.  Box  382, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 

^^^editorTal^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^^EDlfoRlAir 


HELP  WANTED 

'Ipressroom^ 


EDITOR — Shirtsleeve  executive  sought 
by  Midwest  media  group  which  I)olicves 
top-quality  etlitorial  protluct  pays  divi¬ 
dends.  You  must  be  a  talentecl,  take- 
charge  typo  with  the  broad  experience  to 
manage  a  daily  o|)eration.  Write  Roger 
Matz,  Sentinel,  Fairmont,  Minn.  56031 
or  call  (507)  235-3303. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Small  (14,000)  evening  daily,  recently 
rate<l  "one  of  l)est  in  state"  in  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Survey,  seeks 
experienced  news  executive  to  take  full 
res|)onsibility  for  news  operation.  Must 
have  clear  conception  of  what  times  re¬ 
quire  of  a  good  local  <laily,  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  organize  and  motivate  an  already 
superior  staff  to  produce  such  a  paper 
efficiently.  Emphasis  is  on  ability  to 
plan,  organize,  train  and  direct  total 
news  elTort.  Salary  in  keeping,  and  lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Mcnlern  offset  plant  in  very 
desirable  New  England  location.  Write: 
James  A.  Hanlman,  Jr.,  Editor,  The 
Transcript,  P.O.  Box  473,  North  Adams, 
Mass.  01247. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  offset  PM  daily  seeks  I 
dedicated  reix>rter  with  1  to  7  years  ex-  1 
|)erience.  Must  l)e  able  to  work  efficiently  i 
without  supervision.  Zone  3  location.  If  ! 
seriously  interested,  reply  to  Box  324,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DAILY  COLUMNIST  i 

Staff  oi)enin(f  for  the  one-in-a-million 
who  can  province  o  highly  readable,  ' 
provocative  columns  a  week.  hYinny, 
straight,  mixed  bag  okay.  Ix>cal  empha-  ' 
sis.  Up  to  $14,000.  Samples  with  resume 
a  mu.st.  Box  .303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  EXCEL?  Youthful,  agres-  | 
sive  reporter  needecl  for  key  position  on 
aggressive  Zone  7  daily.  We’ll  help  you 
round  off  any  rough  eelges.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  advancement  on  this 
paiwr,  which  is  just  starting  to  hit  its 
stride  despite  award-winning  sLatus. 
What  do  you  have  to  offer,  ami  what  do 
you  nee<l  to  prove  it?  Bundle  up  your 
resume  and  clippings  and  send  them  to 
Bo.\  319,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


INNOVATIVE  aggressive  morning 
<laily  wants  high-calibre  desk  editor  with 
maturity,  news  judgment  and  under¬ 
standing  of  writing  skills.  Great  oppor¬ 
tunity  L>r  advancement.  Attractive  offer, 
in  modern  plant.  Area  6.  Box  341,  EJditor 
&  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE,  self-starter  for  editor  of 
3  weekly  newspaiiers.  Strong  background 
in  headlines  and  makeup.  Scn<l  resume 
and  starting  salary  expecterl  to:  Com¬ 
munity  Publishing,  P.O.  Box  343,  Birch 
Run,  Mich.  48415. 

MANAGING  EDirOR 
Experienced,  .able  to  coordinate,  moti¬ 
vate  small  staff.  Age  no  factor,  energy 
counts.  $11,000.  Write  Box  298,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTETl  with  J-School  background 
or  e<iuivalent  and  2  or  more  years  ex- 
I>erience  for  bureau  operation  on  Michi¬ 
gan  daily  of  35,000.  G(m«1  i>ay  and 
fringes.  Pleasant  community.  Write  Box 
378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR 

Work  directly  under  maRazine  editor  in 
re-<lesiRninR  one  of  the  biRRest  and  best 
Sunday  newspai>er  magazines  in  the 
country.  Thereafter  layout  and  super¬ 
vise  production  of  entire  graphics  pack¬ 
age  each  week.  Responsible  for  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  procuring  of  all  art  work, 
photography  and  line  art.  Must  l>e  able 
to  work  well  with  photographers  and 
illustrators.  Maintain  magazine’s  pro¬ 
duction  schedule,  through  photocompo¬ 
sition  shop  to  rotogravure  plant.  Knowl- 
cnlge  of  color  printing  processes  helpful. 
We’re  looking  for  a  graphics  director 
who  is  also  an  e<litor.  not  an  e<litor  who 
has  done  some  graphics.  Plenty  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  l>ecome  involve<l  in  the  de¬ 
sign  of  other  sections  of  the  newspaper. 
Box  380,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 

EDITOR-REPORTER  for  5000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  small  Ohio  city.  Must  have 
ability  to  rewrite  news  and  features, 
handle  wire  copy  an<l  layout.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  370, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for 
consumer-oriento<l  magazine  publishe<I 
monthly  by  statewide  service/trade  as¬ 
sociation.  Circulation  over  140,000.  For¬ 
mal  journalism  training  re<iuire<l.  Edi¬ 
torial,  photography,  feature  writing, 
news  releases,  production  and  advertis¬ 
ing  experience  desired.  Salary  based  on 
ability,  e<lucation  and  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  l4enefits.  Send  resume  to 
Thomas  H.  Moore.  General  Manager, 
Association  of  Illinois  Electric  Coopera¬ 
tives.  P,0.  Box  3787,  Springfield,  Illinois 
62708. 

COPY  EDITOR 

One  of  New  Jersey’s  I)est  ilaily  news- 
p.TIiers  needs  an  experienced  and  fussy 
editor  who  is  an  e<litor.  not  just  a  head¬ 
line  writer,  capable  of  laying  out  pages, 
scaling  pictures.  Ability  to  grow  with  a 
growing  organization.  Box  389,  Eclitor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  giant  Long  Is¬ 
land  weekly.  Will  consider  recent  J- 
.  grad,  if  near  top  of  class.  Must  l>c 
strong  on  copyediting,  teaching,  photog¬ 
raphy.  layout.  Samples  to  N.  Hirsch, 
Suffolk  Life,  Westhampton,  N.Y.  11977. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Require  at  least  3  years  on  rim  with 
■strong  editing,  goo<I  head-writing  expe¬ 
rience  :  some  reporting  background.  Up 
to  $19,000  to  start,  plus  free  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume:  Chief  Copy  Editor, 
New  York  News,  220  E.  42nd  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 


REPORTER  for  challenging  work  on 
superior  weekly  paper  and  industrial 
papers  we  print.  Contact  Malcolm  Coe. 
Henry  County  Journal,  Bassett,  Va. 
24055. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR/ 
WRITER  nee<Ied  hy  10,500  Midwest 
daily.  Must  be  proficient  in  layout  and 
writing  of  heads.  Salary-  $175-190  per 
week  depending  on  ex|>erience  and  ed¬ 
ucation.  Send  resume,  references  and 
samples  to:  Arthur  W.  DePrez.  Shelby- 
ville  Newspapers  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  750, 
Shelbyville,  Ind.  46176. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge  of 
4  unit  Urbanite.  Mu.st  know  how  to 
maintain  press  in  excellent  running  con¬ 
dition.  We  print  9000  AM  6-day  week 
paper.  Position  open  now,  press  pres¬ 
ently  shut  down.  Abe  Kofman,  Times- 
Star,  Alameda,  Calif.  94501. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN/ MANAGER 
—Rapidly  growing  Florida  printing  cor¬ 
poration.  Must  h.ave  exi)erience  and 
managerial  ability.  Good  starting  salary, 
fringes.  Write  P.O.  Bo.x  14021,  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla.  32210. 


PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  — 
Experienced.  Zone  8,  Goss  Urbanite  and 
Community  presses.  2  shifts  each  press. 
Excellent  pay  and  lienefits  for  the  right 
person.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Box  318,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRonvcTioy 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  wanted  for 
I  tcroup  owned  Midwest  daily  with  20,000 
I  circulation.  We  have  a  very  modern 
production  facility,  and  this  is  one  of 
I  the  l)est  positions  offered  to  a  bright, 

.  enerKotic  person  looking?  for  your  first 
Production  Manajrer’s  job.  Recent  col¬ 
lege  Rraduates  with  less  than  6  years 
I  exi>erience  shoubl  apply.  $18,000  to  start, 
j  Send  resume  to  Box  375,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


j  PUBLIC  IJSFORMATIOJS 

1  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
■  Liberal  Arts  College  in  Wisconsin,  Re- 
'  sponsible  for  overall  college  community 
relations,  operation  of  news  bureau, 
i  writing  and  prwluction  of  almuni  news- 
I  paper,  brochures  and  catalojfues.  Knowl- 
:  ed^ro  of  layout  and  photo  editing  neces- 
I  sary.  Salary  ranjre:  $12,000-16,500. 

'  Send  resume  to  Box  309,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


HAVE  JOB  OPENING  for  reporter. 
Write  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Times,  ' 
Pekin,  Ill.  61554.  No  phone  calls. 

KEY  EDITING  SPOT  ! 

WOMEN’S/ LIFESTYLE  SECTION 
Major  metroi)olitan  paper  has  opening  in  , 
its  women’s/ lifestyle  section  for  bright, 
imaginative  editor.  Our  writers  are  ' 
among  the  Ijest  and  our  pages  are  lively.  ' 
We’ve  done  away  with  brides  and  en- 
gagements  and  are  on  our  way  to  1)0-  ; 
coming  the  best  section  in  the  country  ! 
(if  we’re  not  already).  Send  samples  of  ; 
your  work.  Box  333,  E<litur  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/ REPORTE'R  —  Ext)erience<l  in  ! 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  anil 
makeup  for  awanl-winning  weekly  tyt)e- 
set  newsletter  and  interpretive  news 
service  with  statewide  circulation  cover¬ 
ing  major  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  gov¬ 
ernment  and  legislature.  Must  be  able  to 
dig  liehind  surface  issues  to  develop  in¬ 
terpretive  reports  on  wide  range  of  state 
issues.  Send  resume,  letter,  samples  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  325,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  i 


EDITORIALIST 

WHAS-TV,  Louisville,  a 
station  with  an  excellent 
news  reputation,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  an  editorialist.  If 
you  have  a  journalistic 
background  and  prefera¬ 
bly  Radio/ TV  experience 
with  a  desire  to  join  a 
dynamic  operation,  write, 
no  phone  calls,  to: 

Alan  Wilson,  WHAS-TV, 
Box  1084, 

Louisville,  Kentucky  40201 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NUMBER  2  POSITION 
Have  you  learnetl  rei)ortinjf  and  desk 
work  and  are  now  eager  for  your 
chance?  We  n€H?d  a  No.  2  person  for  our 
14-man  staff.  You  would  run  the  news¬ 
room  with  potential  for  growth  in  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  Award-winning,  progres¬ 
sive  6-day  morning  offset  paper  of  17,000 
which  is  striving  to  become  regional  in 
scope.  Close  to  Yellowstone,  Rockies  and 
Black  Hills.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to  E<litor.  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald  69361. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  to 
e<lit  two  bi-monthly  newsletters  and  su- 
lH*rvise  monthly  newsservice  for  highly 
res|»ectod  Now  York  City  based  non¬ 
profit  research  organization  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  business  industries. 

Starting  salary  $15,000  with  exciting 
growth  possibilities. 

Send  resume  listing  newsletter  expe¬ 
rience  to:  Box  407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  all  copy  for 
new  psychic  paper.  Box  405,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

We  are  going  to  hire  a  bright  news 
eilitor  writh  the  ability  to  direct  a 
hard  working  news  staff.  Solid 
writing  and  editing  background  a 
must.  Suiiervisory  exiiericnce  and 
skills  must  be  above  average. 

You  will  supervise  a  news  staff  of 
30  professionals  on  this  medium 
size  Midwestern  daily.  We  offer  an 
excellent  stai-ting  salary  with  goo<l 
growth  potential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  406,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  for  progressive 
weekly  in  Connecticut.  Ideal  opportunity 
for  recent  Journalism  graduate.  Box 
408,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL.  PRIZE-WINNING  daily  seeks 
managing  editor  interested  in  hard-hit¬ 
ting  local  news  approach.  Must  be  gootl 
administrator,  able  to  motivate  staffers, 
creative,  dedicated.  Goo<l  salary,  liene- 
fits,  fine  New  England  community.  Box 
381,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS 

One  of  Fairchild  Publications’  leading 
business  new8pai>ers  seeks  an  aggressive 
seif-starter  for  either  its  Cincinnati  or 
Cleveland  bureau.  Here’s  an  opportunity 
to  cover  a  vital  domestic  industry  at  the 
manufacturing  and  retail  levels,  as  well 
as  its  fashion  asi>ects.  This  multi-faceted 
position  re<iuires  a  rei>orter  with  2  to  3 
years  exjKTience.  Territory  includes 
Ohio  and  southern  Michigan.  Please  senn 
resume  in  confidence  to: 

Allen  Samuels,  Editor 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
7  E.  1 2th  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10003 

CITY  EDITOR,  for  20M  6-(Iay  in  grow- 
ing  Southeastern  city,  who  can  provide 
aggressive,  tactful  leadership  for  12- 
person  staff.  Someone  who  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  content  and  leave  the 
paragraph  marking  to  others.  Must  be 
able  to  relate  state,  national  and  inter¬ 
national  developments  to  the  regional 
level  and  explain  their  impact  on  a  per¬ 
sonal/family  level.  Person  must  have 
solid  news  sense  and  he  able  to  deal  with 
newsmakers  and  news  rea<lers  fairly  and 
amicably.  Must  have  quick  eye  for  photo 
and  graphic  possibilities  and  be  able  to 
crop  ami  su|>ervise  display  of  photos  to 
l)est  advantage.  This  position  opening 
in  June  or  earlier.  Send  resume  to  Box 
404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELAISCE 


NEW  NATIONAL  WEEKLY  seeks  off¬ 
beat  pix,  oddities,  human  interest  photos 
and/or  stories  ranging  the  broadest 
spectrum  of  topical  interest.  Send  pho¬ 
tos,  but  only  those  with  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope  enclosed  will  be  re¬ 
turned.  Payment  on  acceptance.  Photog¬ 
raphers  and  reporters  interested  in 
stringer  assignments  send  address,  home 
'  and  business  phone.  Box  400,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


1  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 
Largest  private  hospital  in  Alaska  needs 
an  experienced  Public  Relations  Director 
to  develop  and  manage  an  effective  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  program.  Responsibilities 
will  include  grant  and  fund  development. 
Degree  required.  Must  have  a  minimum 
of  2  years  experience,  including  grants- 
manship.  Health  care  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume  to  Box  343,  Editor  & 

,  Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

I  TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 

j  Large  coriwration  needs  versatile,  ener- 
;  getic,  articulate  writer,  preferably  with 
;  some  si>eech-writing  experience.  Must 
have  proven  ability  to  explain  complex 
subjects  through  easy-to-read,  easy- 
to-understand,  convincing  copy  for  pub¬ 
lications,  speeches,  etc.  Must  have  ini¬ 
tiative,  mature  judgment,  ability  to  work 
!  with  top  management,  analytical  re- 
,  search  capability.  Equal  Opportunity 
,  Employer.  Male/ Female,  Zone  4.  5?end 
I  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Box 
I  299,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  ASSISTANT  MANAGER  OF 
I  UNIVERSITY  RELATIONS 

Larjre,  private  New  Jersey  University 
has  PR  vacancy.  BA  desree  required. 

!  Demonstrate<l  writing  ability  and  some 
j  PR  or  newspaper  experience.  Knowledfte 
I  of  graphics  helpful.  Salary  $8,100. 
Resume  to  Box  .393.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

I  DIRECTOR  OF  INFORMATION  AND 
i  PRINTING  DEPARTME’NTS  for  staU- 
wide  trade/service  orKanization.  Deftree 
preferre<l.  Knowledfre  and  experience  in 
'  writing,  editing  and  offset  printing  pro- 
i  duction  require<l.  Previous  management 
I  experience  desired.  Responsibilities  in- 

■  elude  development  and  implementation 
of  informational  materials,  activities 

'  and  directing  operations  of  complete  in- 
plant  offset  printing  operations.  Ten 

■  employees.  Salary  hase<l  on  ability,  edu¬ 
cation  and  experience  in  printing  and 
communications  field.  Excellent  fringe 
l)enefits.  Send  resume  to  Thomas  H. 
Moore,  General  Manager,  Association  of 

I  Illinois  Electric  Cooperatives,  P.O.  Bo.x 
i  3787,  Springfield,  Illinois  62708. 
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1  HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

'^SALES^REPRESEJVT^^  j 

1  SALES^RERRMSETCTAT^^ 

^'sALEslitEPRESENT^^^ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Sales  Representatives 
for  Compugraphic’s 
Phototypesetting  Systems 
are  needed  in  several 
major  U.S.  cities. 

Here’s  your  chance  to  join  a  company  that's  grown  from  ten  people  to  more 
than  1600  people  in  just  over  ten  years,  with  current  sales  at  $47,000,000 
a  year — up  from  $30,500,000  last  year! 

Don’t  pass  up  this  once-in-a-career  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  industry’s 
fastest  growing  and  most  successful  sales  organizations.  You’ll  need  brains, 
self-initiative  and  a  strong  background  in  sales  or  production.  Knowledge  of 
the  industry  and  competitive  systems  is  also  required. 

We’ll  provide  paid  orientation  and  training  at  our  suburban  Boston 
headquarters,  a  company  car,  an  expense  account  and  a  prime  territory. 

If  this  interests  you,  you  interest  us.  Please  forward  a  resume  to  our  Sales 
Recruiting  Manager  to  arrange  for  a  convenient,  confidential  interview. 

COMPUGRAPHIC  CORPORATION 

80  Industrial  Way,  Wilmington,  Massachusetts  01887 
(617)  944-6555 


LUlfd :  Amencin  Stock  Cxchanoc 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


mpygraphic 

COR  POR  ATiON 


Positions  Wanted. 


ACADEMIC  I 

EXPERIENCED  TEACHER,  editor.  | 
award-\vinnin(t  publications  advisor,  MA  i 
Mass  Communicat'ons,  seeks  chanKe.  i 
challenge  ;  prefer  West.  Box  339,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 

^yRITER/E!DITOR  with  6  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  newspaper,  university  and 
other  educational  publications,  seeks 
position  with  university  publications  > 
department  or  public  information  bu¬ 
reau.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  269,  l^itor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ! 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  medium  size 
daily  newspai>er  seeks  a  biKlter  chal-  1 
lenge.  Undergraduate  degree  in  Jour-  | 
nalism.  Master's  degree  in  Business  Ad-  | 
ministration.  33  years  old.  Married  with 
three  children.  Strong  in  cost  control,  j 
Impressive  record  of  improving  profits. 
Box  328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  Zone  1  news-  ^ 
l>aper  chain  of  60,000  circulation.  Con-  i 
ditioned  for  growth  sales,  profit  anil  ' 
expansion.  Metal  and  offset  experience.  I 
Box  388,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


IK  YOU'RE  A  WEEKLY  publisher  who 
is  busy,  going  to  Mexico  or  retiring,  you 
may  need  a  30-year-old  manager.  My 
unique  qualifications  include  editorial, 
advertis  ng.  photography  and  production 
—  my  references  will  tell  you  I  am  honest 
and  capable.  Let  me  consider  growing 
with  your  business.  Box  302,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  JOURNALIST-investi- 
gative  reporter  desires  challenging 
position  as  managing  editor  or  city 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  direct  and 
inspire  your  staff.  Will  deliver  complete 
and  aggressive  coverage  of  your  city  and 
region.  29  years  old.  Strong  academic 
background.  Past  experience  with  daily 
of  200.000-I-,  prefer  small  c.ty  in  north¬ 
ern  regions  of  Areas  1.  7.  9.  Can  start 

June  1974.  hut  must  plan  soon.  Box  304, 
Editor  4  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


ARTIST,  32,  presently  employetl  on 
metro  daily,  seeks  editorial  cartoonist 
position.  Stats,  clips  and  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  346,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


CARTOONISTS 


TENNIEL?  NAST?  FITZPATRICK? 
Award-winning  young  pro  with  ambition 
and  talent  to  be  the  best  seeks  position 
w  th  medium  or  large  daily.  Cutstanding 
stylist,  idea  man.  Credentials  and  clips. 
Any  Area.  Box  345,  EVlitor  4  Publisher. 


'  HAVE  PEN  WILL  TRAVEL.  Editorial 
1  cartoonist,  age  31,  12  years  experience, 
seeks  meilium  size  con.servative  daily. 
Will  do  other  art  for  right  location. 
!  Clips.  Box  386,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


VERY  ACTIVE  AND  PRC/DUCTIVE 
Assistant  Retail  (SaVi  million)/Classi- 
fie<l  ($2  million)  Sales  Manager  ready  to 
move  up.  10  year  training;  retail,  classi¬ 
fied,  national,  personnel.  Natural  leader, 
former  collegiate  academic  All  Ameri¬ 
can.  Excellent  sales  track  recoril.  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate,  married,  2  children. 
Heavy  e.\perience  in  sales,  sales  man¬ 
agement  and  sales  training.  Hot  type/ 
cold  tyl)e  conversion  e.xperience.  Box 
317,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


29-YEAR-OLD  MBA  has  five  year  suc¬ 
cess  story  as  Advertising  Director  of 
group  owned  newspaper.  Strong  record 
of  increased  advertising  revenue  in  com¬ 
petitive  market.  Marrie«l.  Willing  to 
move.  Opportunity  more  important  than 
income.  Box  329,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING/ BUSINESS  MANA¬ 
GER.  Seek  less  crowde<l  area.  Any  Zone. 
Will  consider  anything  over  $15,000. 
Box  392,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

WORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  50,  BJ  Missouri,  $250.  Area  3, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR,  55,  35  years  in  journalism — ■ 
33  on  large  metro  dailies,  copy  desk,  re¬ 
porting,  feature  writing,  editorial 
writer:  12  in  television  as  e<litorialist 
and  documentary  reporter.  Many 
awards.  Travels  include  2  trips  to  So¬ 
viet  Union.  Health  excellent,  presently 
happily  employed  but  desire  move.  West 
or  Southwest.  Box  410,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TALENTED.  AMBITIOUS  young 
reporter-photographer.  25.  seeking  |)osi- 
tion  on  daily  or  weekly :  J-degree.  3 
years  writing  experience,  pro<luction 
talents.  Willing  to  start  in  any  iwsition 
on  establishe<l  journal.  Determined  to 
write.  Any  Zone,  1  or  2  preferred.  Box 
297,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 

BACK  TO  NEWS — Man  41,  married, 
wants  back  to  news  after  some  15  years 
PR.  publicity,  about  5  with  papers. 
Can  report,  handle  copy,  heads,  make¬ 
up.  etc.  BS,  MS  Journalism,  Prefer 
Zone  I,  but  will  consider  all  areas. 
Write  Box  246,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  REPORTER  seeks 
new  environment.  '72  J-grad,  managing 
editor  of  major  college  daily,  know 
layout,  2  years  professional  experience. 
Now  working  for  medium  daily  Zone  3. 
Goo<l  references.  Prefer  move  to  Zone 
j  1  or  2.  Box  244,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

AMBITIOUS  REPORTER  /  FEATURE 
writer  on  Wisconsin's  largest  morning 
j  daily  seeks  Washington,  D.C.  imsition. 
Top  bureau  man/correspondent.  Special¬ 
ties  :  news-political-travel-satirical-fea¬ 
tures.  Experience:  UPI,  Chicagoland 
radio-TV,  Northwestern  MA.  Box  322, 

I  Editor  4  Publisher. 

I  TOP  prize-winning  writer  on  medium 
'  daily  wants  to  join  “alive"  publication. 

5  years  experience  includes  state  legisla¬ 
tive  coverage.  Can  edit.  Masters  in 
communications.  Woman,  26.  Full 
resume,  writing  samples  on  request.  Box 
293.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

,  NEWS  REPORTER.  27,  seeks  job  with 
Zone  1  daily.  Now  working  for  medium 
size  daily  as  county  reporter  covering  all 
phases.  MA  Journalism,  New  E/ngland 
native.  Box  274,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

I  COMPETITION?  Problems?  No  slick 
!  promises.  Just  heads-up  newspapering 
,  and  a  slick  proiluct.  Tough,  sharp,  ma¬ 
sochistic  managing  editor-editor.  Above 
average  bundle  of  national  awards.  20M 
caliber  but  sucker  for  a  challenge  in 
attractive  area.  Box  54,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

NEWSWOMAN,  25,  2  years  experience 
;  editing  weekly,  and  newsletter,  seeks 
;  women's  or  genera)  assignment  posi- 
1  tion.  Will  relocate.  Prefer  Zones  6,  7, 
8.  Box  242,  Eilitor  4  Publisher. 

HARD-NOSED,  award-winning  report¬ 
er-photographer.  5  years  dailies,  6  years 
;  weeklies,  3  years  PR.  Farm,  outdoor 
sports,  forestry  and  environmental 
siwcialist.  Experienced  all  beats.  Now 
I  with  fine  Northwest  daily,  but  future 
'  '  limited.  Marrierl,  33  and  responsible. 
,  j  Box  283.  Editor  4  Publisher. 

)  I  WANT  TO  STAY  IN  NE'W  YORK  CITY 

-  I  — Daily  newspat>er  reimrter  with  17 
.  :  years  experience  in  Schenectady-Albany 
■  j  and  in  South  wishes  career  ixrsition  in 

-  ;  New  York  City  area.  Background  in  bus- 
.  j  iness-financial  news  reporting,  magazine 

-  I  editing  and  public  relations.  Excellent 
'  I  contacts  in  New  York  City  and  Albany. 
(  I  Active  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Ph;  (212) 

I  499-3950. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  with  rnininR 
journal  seeks  position  as  copy  e<litor/ 
creative  writer  with  mai?azine  of  broader 
scope.  4  years  exix»rience ;  excellent 
English,  editing  skills.  Washington 
metro  area  preferred.  Box  348,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN  May 
gra<l  seeks  reporter  job  on  daily.  Sum¬ 
mer  anil  campus  experience.  Any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  3.3S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  of  wom¬ 
en’s  news,  strong  on  features,  seeks 
newspai>er  job  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area. 
Box  264,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  WESTERN  EYES  ONLY  Young 
weekly  eilitor  with  goo<l  judgment,  top 
references,  Stanford  J-School,  wants 
to  put  top  writing  ability  to  work  for 
small  daily  or  gooil  weekly  in  Zones  7, 
8  nr  9.  Must  make  a  change  by  April 
lath  or  wait  a  year.  Call  Chris  Peck, 
(307)  8r)6-2751. 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR— 
Dedicated,  shirtsleeve  professional. 
Metro  or  suburban.  Offset  or  hot  type. 
Exj>erienced  all  departments.  Richard 
L.  Davis.  .')079  Black  Oak  Dr.,  Concord, 
Calif.  94521.  Ph :  (415)  6S5-4396. 

COPY  EDITOR.  23.  has  1 '5  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  weekly  mag¬ 
azine.  Seek  desk  work  with  magazine  or 
paper  in  Baltimore-D.C.  area.  Available 
now’.  Arthur  Gordon,  14147  Castle  Rlvd., 
411304,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  20904.  Ph ; 
(301)  890-6272. 

REPORTER.  EDITOR,  LAYOUT  man. 
6  years  experience  on  well-know’n,  but 
dying  New'  York  weekly.  Seek  i>osition 
with  young  we<‘kly  desiring  to  build 
reputation  and  circulation.  Box  350, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

26,  SINGLE,  ambitious,  personable,  BA 
English,  in  second  year  all  phases  small 
California  daily.  Seeking  to  move  up 
with  progressive  organization  —  go 
anyw’here.  Box  288,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER  —  Sports  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any- 
w’here.  Box  226,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL  : 

EDITORSHIP  OF  METRO  EDITOR¬ 
IAL  PAGE  souitht  by  writer-editor, 
early  40s.  with  wealth  of  local,  state 
and  national  experience.  Nieman,  other  ■ 
professional  awards.  Seek  chance  to  i 
build  editorial  and  op  e<l  paKes  into  re-  i 
specled,  authoritative  forum.  Family  , 
man.  Top  references.  Zones  4,  3.  2. 
Box  330,  Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR:  Stronpr  on  j 
features,  i)eopIe,  Award-winner  layout, 
writing.  Active,  mature.  Prefer  South 
or  West.  Box  112.  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ! 

SCIENCE  EDITOR.  2fi.  San  Francisco  ! 
Bay  Area,  wants  to  move  up  to  major 
metro  in  Area  9.  Lucid,  easy-to-under-  | 
stand  copy.  Rest  references,  clips.  Box 
391,  E’d  tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— 10  years  PR.  15  news; 
now’  w’orking.  Box  409,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher. 

A  WRITER  who  know’s  sports  and  | 
t»eople  seeks  spot  on  medium,  metro  | 
daily  or  magazine.  Will  relocate.  Ern-  1 
I>loyed,  unhappy  after  3  years  as  uni-  . 
versity  Six>rts  Information  Director.  ! 
Honors  MSJ  grad.  Solid  feature,  column 
exi>erience  on  Zone  7  metro  daily.  26, 
single.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
365,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ! 

REPORTER  -  Michigan  State.  March  , 
1971,  J-Grad  with  lots  of  talent,  poten-  I 
tial  and  energy  seeks  reporting  or  desk 
;  job  in  any  Zone.  Box  366,  Eklitor  & 
j  Publisher. 

PEANUTS!  This  capable  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  will  never  again  w’ork  for  such  j 
w’ages.  Am  disillusioned.  Leaving  re¬ 
porting  forever  unless  my  confidence  is 
renewed  by  a  decent  job  offer.  Male.  27, 

I  single,  living  in  Florida.  University  of 
Alaliama  J-grad.  5  years  experience, 
i  Prefer  magazine  writing  or  Public  Re¬ 
lations.  Box  369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  -- 

;  EDITOR  -  TEACHER  -  FEATURE 
I  WRITER,  27,  MA — Experience  w’ith 
local,  regional  and  national  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Seek  challenging  edi¬ 
torial  position  in  Zone  I  or  2  with  maga¬ 
zine  or  newspai)er.  Strongest  area — writ¬ 
ing.  Box  372,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DINING-ENTERTAINMENT  feature 
section  writer-display  sales.  Zone  9,  8  5. 
Vic  Partipilo,  470  Ruthven,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  (415)  ,323-6285  at  1-9  PM. 

WINNER  of  several  awards  has  fresh 
writing  approach  to  news,  features.  4 
years  on  medium  daily.  Male,  25,  Full 
resume  and  w’riting  samples  on  request. 
Box  296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  2  years  experience  on 
26,000  Zone  2  daily  seeks  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  larger  daily.  Can  also 
edit.  Box  337,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  WOMEN’S  SECTION  with 
community  appeal,  good  balance  news, 
features?  Try  me — 3-time  award- 
winner,  22  years  experience.  Box  336, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Ready  to  get  back  to 
w’ork  after  successful  year  in  grad 
school.  Experience  includes  4  years  on 
metro  daily.  Talents  include  layout  and 
makeup.  Box  96,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  or  executive  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  on  medium  or  large  daily. 
Offer  22  years  of  excellent  experience 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  manag¬ 
ing  critiquing  and  training.  Can  pro¬ 
duce  attractive,  highly  readable  and  re¬ 
sponsible  paper  strong  on  local  news. 
Box  263,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

AIR  FORCE  Information  Officer,  former 
reporter,  seeks  career  in  editorial, 
administrative  or  public  relations. 
Conscientious  J-Grad,  family,  age  27. 
Box  292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORPORATE  WRITER/ EDITOR  seeks 
career  newsroom  position  with  daily  in 
Zones  5,  7  or  8.  Extensive  editorial  back¬ 
ground  as  reporter,  copy  editor,  col¬ 
umnist,  news  e<Iitor,  etc.  Also  ad  agency 
writing  and  corporate  publishing  experi¬ 
ence.  Age  30,  BSJ,  family  and  employed 
in  Zone  5.  $10,000  minimum.  Box  357, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  21,  looking  for 
start,  anywhere.  Sports  editor  of  small 
college  weekly.  Have  won  awards  for 
;  sports  columns.  Very  eager  and  willing 
to  work.  Clips  available.  Box  376,  Etlitor 
A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR.  8  years  experience  on 
I  dailies,  tlesires  iH>sition  on  gutsy  news¬ 
paper  not  affiliated  with  local  i>oliticos 
ami  with  a  high  professional  sense.  I 
•  appreciate  hard  work  and  want  to  work 
where  hard  work  is  appreciated.  Box 
379.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  NEWSMAN.  NOW  U.S. 
DIPLOMAT  in  Euroi>e ;  3  years  with 
i  tlaily  and  weekly  newspai>ers  and  wire 
'  service  in  U.S.,  3  years  as  news  maga- 
I  zine  ami  network  radio  correspondent  in 
I  Europe:  8  years  as  press  spokesman  for 
U'.S.  Embassies  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Europe;  specialist  in  international  af¬ 
fairs  with  expertise  in  U.S.-Euroi^ean 
relations  and  East-West  matters  ;  early 
forties,  marrie<l  with  three  children, 
Yale  graduate  ;  would  like  settle  i)erman- 
ently  in  return  to  journalism,  bringing 
above  cre<lentials  to  bear  in  eilitor- 
eilitorial  writing-editorial  page  area  of 
quality  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  Available 
Fall  1974.  Box  383,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EAGER  FOR  RETURN  to  newspapering 
after  time  off  to  write  l>ook.  Editor,  48, 
can  do  any  newsroom  job,  metro  or 
small  daily,  West  or  Southwest.  Bill 
Werley,  Box  334,  Wimi)erley,  Texas 
78676. 


NEED  A  REPORTER?  Recent  Dart¬ 
mouth  grad  seeks  general  assignment 
spot  anywhere:  lacks  experience,  but  not 
ability  to  think,  write,  listen,  and  learn. 
Box  396,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  po- 
sition  on  middle  size  daily  or  large 
weekly.  Zones  5.  8,  9.  Age  23.  Richard 
Howland.  216  Via  Ithaca,  Newport 
Beach,  Calif.  92660;  (714)  675-5881 

collect. 
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EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
seeks  challenge  in  medium  size  Zone 
6  or  7  community.  3  years  small  ilaily 
experience.  6  years  with  publications 
of  Fortune  50  financial  services  firm. 
Box  395,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


FREt:L4M:K 


NEED  A  SEASONED  business  reporter/ 
writer  for  assignments  in  the  Upper 
Midwest?  Experiencecl  e<litor  of  publi¬ 
cations  for  multi-subsidiary  corporation 
is  available  to  handle  them.  Box  398, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


HONORS  J-GRAD,  28,  seeks  Zone  5  oi 
8  reporting  spot.  Talent  outweighs  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  397,  E<Iitor  A  Publisher. 

POSITION  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
sought  by  crack  newsman.  7  years  ex- 
l>eiience  in  aggressive  i)olitical,  legisla-  i 
tive,  state  and  local  government  and  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting.  JMA,  2  years  law  i 
school.  Seek  spot  as  managing  editor,  | 
bureau  chief,  eilitorial  writer  or  similar  j 
opi>ortunity.  Box  403,  Eilitor  A  ; 
Publisher.  I 

JANUARY  PHOTOJOURNALISM  grad 
seeks  job  with  monthly  or  weekly,  or  i 
someplace  where  writing  exiierience  can  ' 
l)e  used.  Interneil  with  small  daily:  also  . 
radio  newswriting,  16mm.  copy  camera  | 
exiierience.  Larry  J.  Clark,  756  N.  t 
Strathmore  Ave..  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247.  I 
(209)  562-4361. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE?  13  years  journal¬ 
ism,  L^.S.  and  Asia.  Editorial,  photogra-  | 
phy,  advertising.  Will  travel.  R.  G.  | 
Dan'ell,  9942  Redstone  Dr.,  Sacramento,  i 
Calif.  95827.  | 

DOES  ANY  Mid-Atlantic  metropolitan 
newspaper  value  competent  editing  of 
copy?  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the  in- 
j  sertion  of  paragraph  marks,  do  not  re¬ 
ply.  Box  394,  Editor  and  Publisher. 

I  REPORTER,  25,  seeks  investigative  re- 
1  i)orting  position  or  job  where  I  can  lie 
I  promoted  to  such  work.  Have  3  years 
;  exix?rience.  Bachelor  of  Journalism  de- 
]  gree,  military  service  recently  com- 
I  pleted.  Resume  and  clippings  u|)on  re¬ 
quest.  Contact  Bruce  Pomerantz,  27 
Joslen  Place,  Hudson,  N.Y.  12334.  (518) 
828-6681.  6514. 

j  ENERGETIC  recent  J-grad  seeks  re- 
I  porter’s  position.  News  editor  on  prize- 
!  winning  college  newspaper.  Willing  to 
travel.  Box  360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  REPORTER,  26,  MA  Wisconsin,  2  years 
I  feature,  city  beat  experience  on  60M 
i  daily,  \\'2  years  university  editing  in- 
I  structor.  Seek  newspaper  or  magazine 
s|K>t.  also  interested  in  progressive  wom- 
I  en’s  page.  Box  361,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

j  J-GRAD  seeks  reporting  job:  7  years 
writing  exi>erience — science,  health,  en- 
1  orgy,  business.  Wide  interests.  Available 
!  July.  Box  362.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  LOOKING  for  active  rei>orting  op- 
'  portunity.  1973  English  grad.  Case 
Western  Reserve  U.  Experience  in  re- 
I  porting,  layout,  headlines  and  photogra- 
'  phy.  Want  to  learn  and  can  work  hard. 

I  Will  come  for  interview  Zones  1,  2,  5, 

!  7,  8.  9.  Call  (813)  251-2612:  64  Bahama 
j  Circle,  Tampa,  F'la.  33606. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  former 
chief  photographer  on  small  daily 
searching  for  a  position  on  a  small- 
medium  size  daily.  This  paper  must  be 
picture  oriented.  Contact  Ralph  Barz- 
ditis,  501  Seventh  St.,  Apt.  3.  Niagara 
Falls.  N.Y.  14302.  Ph :  (716)  285-9792 
or  (312)  825-2807. 


RECENT  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  wire 
service  stringer,  seeks  full-time  position 
as  photographer.  Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  Ed 
(ilaram.  Box  5403,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27607. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— June  graduate. 
BFA  Rochester  Institute  of  Technolojgy. 
2  years  experience,  medium-sized  daily. 
Background  includes  graphic  arts  and 
ROP  color.  Desire  photo-oriented  daily, 
any  Zone.  Box  .309,  E<litor  A  Publisher; 

PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  job  with  pho^ 
oriented  daily.  5  years  experience  with 
top  New  York  agencies  in  photo¬ 
journalism  and  PR.  Box  289,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Knowl- 
I  edge  from  composing  room  to  transpor- 
I  tation  ;  hot  to  cold  type;  stereo  to  thin 
relief :  strong  data  proc*essing  back¬ 
ground.  Box  402,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  available. 
1  RIT  graduate  with  12  years  experience 
I  dealing  with  unions,  converting  to  cold 
type,  and  reducing  costs  are  not  new 
I  to  me.  Have  complete  knowledge  in  all 
pro<luction  areas  and  want  a  new  chal- 
!  lenge.  Box  .327.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!  PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  hot  or  cold 
I  type:  raw  copy  to  press;  TTS/IBM 
I  1130:  Linotron  505,  others.  Successful 
'  union  contract  negotiations,  grievance, 
I  arbitration.  Desire  future  growth  from 
j  this  level.  Relocate.  Box  387,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATiOJSS 

WRITER-EDITOR  seeks  public  service 
I  or  consumer-oriented  public  relations 
work.  Now  reporter,  major  New  York 
City  news  operation.  Strong  on  ideas. 
I  writing.  Top  contacts  New  York  City 
I  newspapers,  TV,  radio.  Special  knowl- 
i  edge,  contacts  Federal,  state,  local  gov- 
1  ernment  and  politics  in  New  York  anU 
New  Jersey.  Box  401,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Us«  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  tpeciflc  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Design  awards  presented 
by  Inland  to  31  papers 


Do^s  and  donHs  in  makeup 


The  annual  typography  and  design  con¬ 
test  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
is  now  in  its  35th  year  and  is  probably  the 
oldest  and  most  prestigious  of  these 
efforts. 

This  year,  of  245  entries  148  were 
newspapers  printed  by  offset. 

The  winners  in  various  classifications 
of  size  and  methods  of  printing  are 
presented  elsewhere  but  the  comments  of 
the  judges  should  be  of  interest  to  all. 
Offset  papers  were  singled  out  as  the 
group  showing  the  most  change. 

In  the  category  of  “favorable  com¬ 
ments”  were  these: 

The  use  of  front  page  news  round-ups 
which  took  many  short  stories  and  orga¬ 
nized  them  into  an  attractive  segment  on 
the  page. 

Offset  papers  showed  bolder  and  more 
dramatic  cropping  of  pictures,  techniques 
that  made  the  papers  more  inviting  to 
the  eye. 

Under  the  heading  of  “criticisms”  and 
“unfavorable  comments”  were  these: 

They  decried  the  use  of  different  column 
widths  on  the  same  page  because  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  column  spacings  ranging  from 
12  to  24  points.  The  wider  column  spacing 
called  too  much  attention  to  stories  which 
the  judges  felt  often  did  not  deserve  the 
treatment. 

One  judge  recommended  as  a  rule  of 
thumb  that  column  spaces  range  from  not 
less  than  15  points  to  no  more  than  22 
points.  He  felt  that  24  or  more  points  of 
column  space  made  the  columns  float  and 
thereby  destroy  the  unity  of  the  page. 

The  judges  stressed  a  need  for  consis¬ 
tent  design  as  they  found  the  formats  of 
many  papers  varied  greatly  from  the 
front  page  to  the  inside  pages. 

They  further  commented  on  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  grid  (or  total)  design  concept  that 
has  become  popular  with  offset  papers.  .\s 
a  result,  some  of  the  design  changes, 
while  representing  improvements,  could  be 
better. 

Another  practice  faulted  by  the  judges 
was  the  use  of  four-color  picture  every 
day  on  the  front  page.  They  felt  often  the 
picture  did  not  deserve  the  treatment  be¬ 
cause  the  picture  content  was  not  en¬ 
hanced  by  color. 

They  also  pointed  out  that  a  color  photo 
tends  to  detract  from  the  rest  of  the 
contents  of  the  page  because  the  contrast 
is  so  strong. 

It  was  their  suggestion  that  perhaps 
some  other  element  in  addition  to  a  pic¬ 
ture  be  printed  in  color  such  as  the  name¬ 
plate  or  ruled  boxes  or  a  ben-day  tint 
underlying  an  entire  story  or  column  such 
as  the  news  round-up. 

Other  points  made  by  the  judges  in¬ 
cluded: 

“Column  rules  are  old-fashioned  and 
unattractive,  yet  many  papers  still  use 
them. 

“Nameplates  of  some  newspapers  did 
not  indicate  the  name  of  the  town  or  city. 
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This  information  belongs  somewhere  at 
the  top  of  the  page. 

“There  is  still  a  need  for  larger  photo¬ 
graphs  on  front  pages.  Presently  many 
papers  use  small,  square  photos  which  are 
unattractive. 

“Some  papers  use  too  many  different 
type  families  for  headlines  on  a  single 
page.  One  or  two  type  families  such  as 
Vogue  and  Bodoni  would  be  enough  for 
headlines.” 

A  final  comment  was  made  by  the 
judges  on  the  subject  of  how  to  design 
newspapers  faced  with  a  paper  shortage: 
“The  same  principles  of  design  apply.  The 
problem  is  that  some  editors  are  mistaken 
about  overuse  of  white  space.  White  space 
should  never  be  wasted,  but  there  should 
be  enough  of  it,  carefully  distributed  to 
maximize  its  value. 

“Good  contemporary  design  usually  has 
more  white  space  on  pages  than  earlier 
designs,  but  not  that  much  more.  The  use 
of  fewer,  but  wider,  columns  to  the  page 
and  the  careful  use  of  white  space  .should 
bring  about  more  readable  and  attractive 
papers,  regardless  of  the  paper  supply.” 
• 

Milwaukee  Journal  wins 
Wm.  Allen  White  award 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  \  .s  awarded 
the  William  Allen  White  foundation’s 
1974  Editorial  Excellence  citation  during 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  meet¬ 
ing  in  Denver. 

The  Journal  was  judged  the  winner  of 
the  contest  for  member  newspapers  of  the 
association  designed  to  identify  editorial 
writing  that  best  exemplifies  the  .stan¬ 
dards  of  the  late  William  .Alien  White, 
famed  Emporia,  Kansas,  editor:  clarity  of 
thought,  pungency  of  phrase,  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  need  and  appreciation  of  man’s 
limitations. 

Entries  were  screened  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  William  .Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
F’inal  selection  was  made  by  Foundation 
trustees  who  are  themselves  editorial 
writers. 


Thirty  daily  newspapers  from  13  states 
won  awards  including  honorable  mentions 
in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  .Association’s 
35th  annual  typography  and  design  con¬ 
test  spon.sored  by  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism.  Awards 
were  presented  at  the  association’s  spring 
meeting  in  Denver. 

The  contest  drew  254  entries  of  which 
148  were  papers  printed  on  offset  presses. 

Four  university  papers,  all  offset,  were 
among  the  winners. 

Contest  judges  were  Louis  Lerner,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lerner  Home  Newspapers,  Chica¬ 
go;  Thomas  Tawa,  art  director,  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  advertising  agency,  Chi¬ 
cago;  and  Bruce  Beck,  graphic  designer. 
Design  Partnership,  Evanston,  Ill. 

Ira  W.  Cole,  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  presented  awards  to  the 
winning  newspapers  as  follows  (honorable 
mentions  omitted) : 

Clanit  A — Offset  Neicspajiers,  Circula¬ 
tions  Under  8,000:  1st — Frankfort  (Ind.) 
Times;  2nd — Xebraska  Reporter  (Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln) ;  3rd — 
Hammond  (La.)  Star. 

Class  B — Offset  Newspapers,  Circula¬ 
tions  from  8000  to  15,000:  1st  Manhattan 
(Kas.)  Mercury;  2nd — Wabash  (Ind.) 
Plahi  Denier;  3rd — Huron  (S.  Dak.) 
Plainsman. 

Class  C — Offset  u’ewspapers.  Circula¬ 
tions  Over  15,000:  1st — Daily  Egyptian 
(Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale)  ;  2nd — M innesota  Daily  (University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis) ;  3rd — 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

Class  D — Letterpress  Newspapers,  Cir¬ 
culations  Under  15,000:  1st — Sault  Stc. 
Marie  (Mich.)  News;  2nd — Iron  Moun¬ 
tain  (Mich.)  News;  3rd — Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

Class  E — Letterpress  Newspapers,  Cir¬ 
culations  from  15,000  to  50,000:  1st — 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News;  2nd — Newark  (O.)  Advocate;  3rd — 
Belleville  (Ill.)  News  Democrat. 

Class  F — Letterpress  Newspapers,  Cir¬ 
culations  Over  50,000:  1st — Minneapolis 
Tribune;  2nd — Milwaukee  Journal;  3rd — 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press  Gazette. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISF  iR  for  March  9,  1974 


The  real 

The  news  media,  both  broadcast  and  print,  continue 
to  be  the  center  of  controversy.  Have  they  gone 
too  far  or  aren't  they  going  far  enough? 


The  very  heart  of  a  democracy  is  an  open  free-flow 
of  information.  Without  it.  our  system  of  government 
cannot  exist.  A  non-informed  electorate  is  no 
electorate  at  all.  Without  freedom  to  investigate 
and  report  the  news  from  every  angle,  the  members 
of  the  press  become  corporate  and  government 
spokesmen.  We  must  keep  the  channels  of 
communication  open  to  all.  even  when  it  hurts. 


The  ideal 


Newspapers,  TV,  and  radio  stations 

Last  chance  to  enter 
Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 

Entries  postmarked  by  March  15  are  eligible 
to  compete  in  the  seventh  annual  Roy  W.  Howard 
Public  Service  Awards  which  are  designed 
to  bring  recognition  and  reward  to  newspapers,  TV, 
and  radio  stations  for  outstanding  public  service 
reporting  during  1973. 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each 
accompanied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be  awarded  one 
newspaper  and  one  radio  or  TV  station,  Runnerup 
prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Public  service  is  defined  as  stories  or  broadcasts 
that  expose  and/or  correct  situations  that  directly 
or  indirectly  affect  the  lives  of  readers,  listeners  or 
viewers.  Such  topics  as  political  chicanery,  street 
crime,  drug  abuse,  urban  renewal,  mass  transportation, 
alleviating  the  problems  of  sickness  and  old  age,  etc. 
are  all  considered  within  the  scope  of  public  service. 

Prizes  will  be  given  to  the  editor  and  station 
manager  for  distribution  to  the  individual  or  among 
the  individuals  at  the  newspaper,  radio,  or  TV 
station  who  contributed  most  significantly  to  the 
winning  entry. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  Roy  W.  Howard 
Awards  were  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and 
WABC-TV,  New  York.  Seven  other  entries  received 
either  cash  grants  or  special  mention. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  material  must 
have  been  published  or  broadcast  in  1973.  Accompany 
each  entry  with  a  sponsoring  letter  from  your  editor 
or  station  manager,  along  with  a  brief  history  of 
the  endeavor. 

Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W.  Howard 
Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 

TV  and  radio  entries  should  be  sent  to  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  WEWS  Building,  3001  Euclid 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

All  entries  become  property  of  The  Scripps- 
Howard  Foundation  unless  accompanied  by 
sufficient  postage  to  provide  for  their  return. 


